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INTRODUCTION 


IN  March  1924,  after  twenty-three  years  as  Director  of  the 
Choir  at  Westminster  Cathedral,  Sir  Richard  Terry  laid 
down  his  baton  with  a  deo  gratias  for  a  great  labour  ended. 
And  from  that  moment  an  epoch  in  our  musical  history  began 
to  fade. 

The  history  of  our  music  is  ungrateful  to  the  historian, 
sprawling  over  the  centuries  in  a  confusion  that  defies  his 
anxiety  to  pigeonhole  its  phases  into  a  succession  as  neat  as  the 
Chronicles  oi  the  Kings  ot  Israel,  to  marshal  facts  into  precise 
decades  fitting  century  by  century  into  a  co-ordinated  whole. 
At  the  outset  the  incandescent  isolation  of  Sumer  Is  Icumen  In 
confronts  and  confounds  him,  a  beauty  that  has  baffled  the 
scholar  for  generations,  a  brilliance  that  burnt  itself  out  hi  a 
moment,  seeming  to  leave  no  trace  behind,  to  spring  phoenix¬ 
like  from  non-existent  ashes.  Wherever  the  paleographers 
place  this  masterpiece  its  perfection  still  isolates  it  from  con¬ 
temporary  record.  The  closeness  of  Sumer  Is  Icumen  In  to  the 
modem  taste  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage  of  time  and  of  any 
musical  theory  of  progressive  evolution.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  came  the  richest  and  most  prohfic  period  that 
English  music  has  ever  known :  to  be  in  a  short  half-century,  by 
1650,  disparaged  or  forgotten  altogether.  The  sparseness  of  early 
records,  the  age-long  silences,  the  sudden  efflorescences  and 
the  equally  sudden  changes  of  taste,  leave  us  all  fumbling  and 
groping  in  the  half-light  of  speculation  and  conjecture,  and  only 
here  and  there  does  a  chapter  in  the  story  fit  neatly  into  place. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  century  saw  the  rediscovery  of  our 
forgotten  Tudor  music  in  a  resurgence  almost  as  extraordinary 
as  its  original  creation.  Here  was  a  fresh  chapter  in  English 
music;  it  was  already  in  the  making  when  hi  the  year  1901 
Cardinal  Vaughan  appointed  Richard  Runciman  Terry,  then 
choirmaster  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  and  School  of  Down¬ 
side,  to  direct  the  music  and  the  new  choir  of  his  still  unfinished 
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Cathedral  of  Westminster,  so  ushering  in  a  twenty-five-year 
epoch  of  sung  Tudor  music  of  unparalleled  magnificence  and 
virtuosity. 

hi  1900  our  musical  conscience  was  stirring  from  a  long 
sleep.  The  ’eighties  had  seen  the  renascence  that  began  with 
Parry  and  Stanford,  but  it  was  not  till  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  the  English  musical  public  awoke  at  last  to  a  more  supple 
appreciation  of  its  own  music,  putting  away  nineteenth- 
century  romanticism  and  the  domination  of  the  oratorio, 
abandoning  the  drug  of  Victorian  harmony  on  the  diminished 
triad.  Janus-faced,  the  time  spirit  evoked  by  the  twentieth 
century  turned  our  gaze  not  only  forward  to  the  strange 
tenuous  harmonies  of  the  new  ‘modernism’,  but  also  back¬ 
ward  to  the  old  music  of  our  forefathers  that  itself  was  to  leave 
an  indelible  imprint  on  the  school  of  young  English  composers 
just  coming  into  being.  Back  over  the  flickering  dark  ages  lit 
only  by  a  German  composer  who  held  the  affection  of 
Georgian  England  for  half  a  century,  beyond  Purcell  to  our 
forgotten  and  neglected  Elizabethans,  back,  even,  with  Terry  at 
Westminster,  to  the  noble  austerity  of  our  music  when  it 
wore  habit  and  cowl  and  was  the  pride  of  Europe ;  back  to 
the  folk  music  of  the  medieval  village  green.  During  the  first 
two  decades  of  this  century  musical  England  acquired  an  in¬ 
formed  historic  sense  and  a  catholicity  of  taste  that  it  had  not 
used  for  many  a  day. 

In  the  rediscovery  of  our  inheritance  of  music  of  the  great 
polyphonic  period  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  presentation  of  it  to  an  awakened  public,  lies  Sir 
Richard  Terry’s  claim  to  a  high  place  hi  our  history.  At 
Westminster  in  his  day  music  was  to  be  heard  that  had  never 
been  sung  since  monks  and  boys  held  the  manuscript  copies  in 
their  hands  in  the  choirs  of  abbeys  long  vanished,  before  the 
first  music-printer  was  born,  when  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries  was  a  distant  shadow  in  the  future.  Music  was  to 
be  heard  there,  forgotten  since  Elizabeth  protected  it  because 
she  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a  Protestant  queen  and  refused  to 
sacrifice  her  best  musicians  on  the  altar  of  bigotry.  Yet  this 
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high  art  of  Fayrfax,  Taverner,  Tallis,  Tye,  Byrd,  and  all 
their  great  Tudor  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  was 
relegated  almost  at  once — by  the  destructive  zeal  of  the 
Reformation,  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  Restoration— after 
its  triumphant  flowering  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  depths 
of  incurious  oblivion.  Thus  eclipsed,  succeeding  generations 
let  it  he.  The  rescue  of  what  remained  after  three  centuries  of 
neglect  and  decay  began  in  the  stirring  renascent  ferment  of 
the  ’nineties,  at  the  hands  oi  one  or  two  isolated  musicians  of 
whom  R.  R.  Terry  was  the  prime  mover,  working  in  those 
days  sharply  against  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  inspired 
in  some  cases  by  an  antiquarian  inquisitiveness,  in  his  by  a 
profound  musical  curiosity,  and  also  by  an  instinct  of  rebellion 
against  the  lushness  of  Victorian  romanticism. 

The  story  of  this  echpse  of  a  whole  musical  literature  reveals 
one  of  the  blind  spots  of  musical  history,  and  it  has  been 
written  over  and  discussed  many  times  since  our  interest  in  the 
rediscovered  music  reached  its  zenith  ha  the  early  twenties  of 
this  century.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  book  to  rewrite  the 
story  except  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  Sir  Richard  Terry’s  life- 
work  of  research  and  performance  of  that  music  before  it  was 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  But  that  work  must  be 
placed  ha  its  proper  perspective.  He  himself  was  one  of  the 
first  to  add  this  knowledge  to  our  musical  history,  while 
engaged  on  his  early,  and  lonely,  researches. 

Terry  was  fifty-eight  when  he  left  Westminster  Cathedral. 
He  went  there  from  Downside  Abbey  as  a  young  man  of 
thirty-six,  singled  out  for  his  new  work  by  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  when  the  Downside  Choir 
visited  Ealing  Priory  in  1899,  to  sing  there,  for  its  first  per¬ 
formance  ha  London  shace  the  Reformation,  the  five-part 
Mass  of  William  Byrd,  scored  from  the  original  part  books  by 
Terry’s  hand.  He  came  to  Westminster  as  an  acknowledged 
authority  to  whose  work  ha  polyphonic  music  serious  attention 
was  already  being  paid;  and  before  he  left  Downside  London 
critics  took  train  to  the  heart  of  the  Mendips  to  hear  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  unaccompanied  sixteenth-century  music  sung  by 
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the  Choir  at  his  last  Exhibition  Day  concert  in  1901.  They 
listened  to  Byrd,  Tallis,  Philips,  and  Whyte,  names  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  the  layman,  unknown  even  to  many  musicians. 
One  reviewer  wrote  (in  the  Outlook )  of  this  music : 

Its  exposition  has  (previously)  been  left  to  a  few  bloodless  antiquaries  who 
have  made  a  skeleton  where  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  should  breathe  and 
move.  . . .  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Terry  and  the  Benedictines  of  Downside 
...  is  their  treatment  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  compositions 
as  noble  and  perennially  affecting  monuments  of  music  rather  than  as 
curiosities  and  quaint  survivals.  .  .  . 

This  piece  of  criticism  was  in  advance  of  its  time,  but  the 
body  of  musical  opinion  which  shared  its  view  was  to  grow 
fast.  It  is  quoted  here  to  underline  the  distinction  between 
musician  and  antiquary  in  which  lay  the  key  to  Terry’s 
peculiar  value,  and  which  separated  him  both  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  from  many  interested  students  of  Tudor 
music  who  followed  when  he  had  pointed  the  way.  His  was 
something  more  than  the  academic  enthusiasm  of  the  anti¬ 
quary,  though  he  was  by  no  means  unsympathetic,  had  a 
certain  envy,  even,  of  the  man  of  leisure  and  retirement  with 
time  to  savour  with  a  rare  unhurried  delight  the  feel  of  the  old 
tooled  leather  in  his  hand,  the  tint  of  the  yellowing  parchment, 
the  place  where  the  cloistered  writer  had  dipped  his  quill  into 
the  ink  four  centuries  ago  for  a  darker  stroke.  But  the  anti¬ 
quary’s  pleasure  is  slow-paced,  and  Terry’s  pulse  beat  quicker 
than  tills ;  scribe  he  had  to  be,  but  the  scribe  served  the  musi¬ 
cian.  In  the  expert  task  of  editing  from  obsolete  notations,  he 
listened  as  he  wrote  with  the  creative  excitement  of  the  artist 
at  the  renewed  mysterious  beauty  coming  to  life  under  his  pen. 
I11  the  thrill  of  rediscovery  the  past  came  alive  to  him  as  an 
immediate  challenge  to  performance.  He  wrote  primarily  for 
this  end,  and  reckoned  his  editions  useless  until  sung.  O11  the 
score  of  musicianship,  he  never  made  a  false  move  nor  a  mistake 
of  musical  integrity.  He  might,  and  often  did,  leave  a  careless 
mistake  in  reading  a  proof  when  time  allowed  him  to  prepare 
an  edition  for  the  printer ;  but  no  chorister  of  his  ever  gave  a 
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careless  reading  or  sang  a  wrong  note  unscathed.  His  first 
desire  was  to  recreate  a  living  art  out  of  a  grand  and  forgotten 
music,  and  this  impulse  lay  at  the  heart  of  his  musical  life  till 
he  died,  nourished  by  his  faith  which  in  turn  was  nourished 
by  it.  The  composers  he  loved  were  the  great  Catholic 
musicians  and  mystics  who  wrote  from  the  heart  of  the  Church 
for  its  greater  glory,  and  over  the  centuries  of  separation  he  was 
akin  to  them,  closer  to  the  spirit  of  polyphonic  music  than 
any  other  musician  ol  our  time.  He  knew  that  music  and  it 
was  his  contribution  to  our  art  that  we  have  heard  it  again. 

When  he  left  Westminster  he  left  the  platform  from  which 
tills  contribution  to  our  musical  life  had  been  made,  and  his 
work  of  active  performance  in  the  genre  of  polyphonic  music 
was  over,  hi  that  sense  it  was  the  fading  of  an  epoch,  for  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  English  works  that  he  had  performed 
stayed  in  the  permanent  repertory  of  the  Cathedral  choir,  and 
there  was  nowhere  else  hi  the  world  where  they  could  be  heard 
in  such  variety  or  splendour.  But  within  the  span  of  twenty- 
three  years  he  had  presented  us  with  so  great  a  corpus  of 
polyphonic  music,  and  presented  it  so  continuously,  that  its 
influence  remains.  He  knew  by  then  that  it  would  go  on  of 
its  own  momentum.  His  research  had  brought  the  unknown 
music  of  our  past  into  the  modern  world,  he  had  revived  a 
lost  tradition ;  the  formative  power  and  the  integrity  of  his 
work  at  Westminster  left  their  mark  directly  on  many  a  young 
composer,  and  its  repercussions  over  the  musical  world  cannot 
be  calculated. 

Terry  died  in  1938  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  a  man  who 
grew  up  in  the  service  of  music,  but  never  grew  old.  What  he 
left  in  printed  editions  of  his  research  work  was  a  tithe  of  what 
he  performed.  His  library  was  full  of  ‘performing  copies’  in 
his  manuscript,  all  of  which  had  served  long  use  at  Westminster, 
only  a  few  of  which  he  had  leisure  to  prepare  for  publication. 
His  work  at  Westminster  is  fast  fading  into  a  dim  memory. 
Tudor  music  itself  seems  in  the  forties  of  this  century  to  be  in 
danger  of  returning  in  its  new  editions  to  the  shelves  where  it 
lay  undisturbed  for  so  long,  and  it  is  therefore  of  importance 
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that  there  should  be  set  down  a  record  of  his  massive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  musical  understanding.  If  in  so  doing  the  writer 
has  been  able  in  some  degree  to  communicate  the  honest, 
combative  spirit  of  Terry  as  a  ‘whole  man’  the  record  will  have 
an  added  value  that  is  nevertheless  outside  the  main  object  of 
this  book. 
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CHILDHOOD 


Richard  runciman  terry  was  bom  on  3 

January  1865  at  Ellington  in  Northumberland,  a  mile 
^  or  two  inland  from  the  North  Sea.  His  father  was 
Thomas  Terry  of  Newcastle,  a  schoolmaster,  and  Inis  mother 
before  her  marriage  was  Mary  Ballard  Runciman,  daughter  of 
Walter  Runciman  of  Dunbar.  She  died  when  Richard  was 
only  eight,  and  after  that  time  his  boyhood  upbringing  with 
his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  divided  between  various  relations  in  the  North,  so 
that  no  single  strong  parental  influence  survived,  either  to  help 
or  to  hinder.  On  the  Runciman  side  he  came  of  a  seafaring 
strain  that  counted  first  and  earliest  in  his  conscious  inheritance 
• — in  later  hfe  he  sketched  out  a  rough  outline  of  his  remem¬ 
bered  childhood  for  a  persistent  pressman,  painting  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  those  very  early  days  than  any  biographer 
possibly  could.  Looking  back  over  half  a  century  he  wrote  :1 

The  nostalgia  of  the  sea  has  grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with 
my  strength.  On  my  mother’s  side  I  come  of  a  family  nearly  all  of  whose 
members  followed  the  sea  as  a  profession.  As  a  child  I  lived  near  the  little 
seaport  of  Amble,  which  is  now — like  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Blyth — 
of  considerable  importance.  At  both  places  as  well  as  on  the  Tyne  I  used 
often  to  hear  the  crews  of  the  sailing  ships  singing  shanties,  though  of  course 
in  those  days  I  did  not  recognize  the  value  of  shanties  as  folk  music.  There 
was  no  Folk  Song  Society  then  and  Folksong  collecting  had  not  begun ;  my 
interest  in  the  songs  and  my  love  of  them  had  not,  therefore,  one  facet  of 
interest  which  they  now  stimulate. 

My  early  recollections  are  of  stately  ships,  in  the  summer,  sailing  north 
and  south — for  they  far  outnumbered  steamers  then — and  in  the  winter,  of 
a  coastline  strewn  with  wrecks.  In  my  parents’  house  (where  we  used  to  be 

1  He  published  some  of  these  reminiscences  under  the  title  ‘  hi  the  Days 
of  My  Youth’  in  T.P.’s  Weekly  in  1925. 
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visited  by  sailor  uncles  and  great  uncles)  I  recall  that  wrecked  seamen  would 
on  occasion  be  taken  in  and  cared  for.  They  were  mostly  foreigners,  and  I 
remember  once  being  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  manners  and  courtesy 
of  some  shipwrecked  Danes,  quite  different,  I  thought,  from  what  one 
would  expect  from  rugged  sailors. 

There  was  a  thick  plantation  behind  our  house,  and  when  storms  raged 
and  the  trees  roared  at  the  buffeting  of  the  wind  and  surf  boomed  on  the 
shore,  I  used  to  lie  in  my  small  bed  and  hug  myself  with  a  sense  of  the 
security  and  peace  I  enjoyed  in  my  room  when  all  was  turmoil  and  possible 
disaster  outside.  A  little  later  my  parents  moved  inland — an  unwelcome 
change  for  me — and  young  as  I  was  I  pined  for  the  sea  and  the  lost  delights 
of  sailing  with  the  fishermen  in  their  swift  cobles :  no  pastoral  country  joys 
could  compensate  for  that.  My  parents  were  keen  amateur  musicians.  My 
mother,  (who  died  when  I  was  very  young)  had  a  rich  soprano  voice  that 
seemed  to  my  childish  ears  the  most  wonderful  tiling  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
learnt  in  after  life  that  she  had  refused  the  offer  of  an  impresario  to  be  trained 
for  opera.  The  theatre  was  considered  a  sinful  place  by  the  middle  class  of 
those  days  and  from  sheer  religious  scruples  my  mother  rejected  the 
tempting  proposal. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  memories  of  my  childhood  is  the  weekly 
meeting  which  some  musical  friends  used  to  hold  in  our  house  for  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  glees  and  madrigals  with  my  parents.  As  a  special  concession  my 
bedroom  door  used  to  be  left  open  on  those  evenings,  and  even  to  this  day 
I  can  never  hear  such  old  favourites  as  ‘Here  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell’, 
‘Hark,  the  bonny  Christchurch  bells’,  ‘Come  Shepherds  follow  me’,  ‘The 
chough  and  crow’,  ‘In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams’,  ‘Strike  strike  the  lyre’,  ‘In 
going  to  my  lonely  bed’,  ‘The  silver  swan’,  ‘Down  in  a  flow’ry  vale’,  ‘Since 
first  I  saw  your  face’,  ‘O  forest  deep  and  gloomy’,  ‘Hail,  smiling  morn’, 
and  even  Mazzinghi’s  once  popular  ‘Ye  shepherds  tell  me’,  without  a  return 
of  something  like  the  old  childish  thrill  as  the  harmony  from  unseen  voices 
stole  mysteriously  into  my  little  room.  .  .  . 

Wc  have  in  this  scrap  of  reminiscence  the  clue  to  his  later 
loyalties.  All  his  life  he  held  fast  to  the  twin  loves  of  his  early 
childhood,  music  and  the  sea.  As  a  child  he  was  aware  that 
the  gusty  sun-  and  sea-swept  life  of  the  sailor  kindled  a  swift 
response  in  his  own  robust  physical  vitality.  In  the  external 
and  humdrum  hustle  of  a  child’s  normal  life  lie  was  only  half 
aware  of  the  brooding  mystical  pull  of  the  sea  for  seafaring 
men  to  which  also  he  must  instantly  have  responded,  linked  as 
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it  was  with  the  music  of  sailor  shanties  from  which  the  listen¬ 
ing  boy,  as  he  idled  at  the  quayside,  must  have  absorbed  a  sense 
ol  pure  melodic  line  of  a  specialized  modal  kind.  As  a  man  he 
never  lost,  long  after  his  physical  resilience  had  left  him,  a 
full-blooded  objective  enjoyment  of  ships,  sailors,  and  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  sea.  He  once  told  an  interviewer  that  ‘he 
thought  he  must  have  had  some  pirate  ancestors,  and  there  was 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  relish  in  his  voice  as  he  said  it.  .  .  .’ 
He  loved,  because  it  corresponded  with  Inis  own,  the  broad 
humanity  of  the  sailor.  That  twinkle,  that  relish  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  common  man,  were  half  of  Inis  lovable  personality. 
It  was  this  understanding  of  ordinary  folk  that  made  him  in 
latter  years  so  successful  as  a  journalist. 

The  spiritual  substance  of  Inis  growing  years  was  woven 
of  the  cross-threads  of  a  sea-born  mysticism  and  his  natural 
love  of  music,  strengthened  by  the  musical  background  of 
home,  where  he  must  have  been  constantly  hearing  music  and 
musical  talk;  it  is  immaterial  that  much  of  that  home-made 
music  of  the  seventies  was  trivial  and  is  now  long  demode. 
He  acquired  then  a  ‘feeling’  for  music  as  he  acquired  by 
inheritance  and  natural  taste  a  ‘feeling’  for  the  sea. 

After  this  early  childhood,  romantic  in  its  essence,  he  lived 
an  urban  life  for  a  time  in  South  Shields.  The  rigorous,  church¬ 
going  piety  of  his  family’s  beliefs  meant  that  much  of  the  music 
he  would  hear  then  was  at  the  two  Sunday  services,  organ 
playing,  anthems  and  hymns.  His  bent  took  him  towards 
whatever  music  was  to  hand. 

When  I  was  eleven  [he  writes],  I  was  allowed  to  play  the  organ  in  church 
at  the  weekly  services  during  Lent.  To  this  day,  although  I  have  gone  in 
for  a  certain  amount  of ‘change-ringing’,  the  sound  of  church  bells  always 
affects  me  strangely,  for  in  those  days  when  they  stopped  I  knew  the  awful 
moment  had  arrived  for  the  voluntary,  and  was  invariably  seized  with  stage 
fright. 

My  work  with  the  organ  was  not  quite  as  perfunctory  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  mechanism  of  it,  and  during  the  holidays  I 
used  always  to  endeavour  to  be  in  the  church  when  the  tuner  visited  the 
organ.  I  learned  all  I  could  from  him  and  at  quite  an  early  age  I  knew  a 
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good  deal  about  tuning  and  repairing.  It  was  an  accomplishment  that  I 
found  very  useful  when  in  my  early  manhood  I  went  as  organist  to  Antigua 
Cathedral,  where  I  had  mostly  to  tune  my  own  organ.  ‘Touching  up  the 
reeds’  was  a  regular  Sunday  morning  necessity  in  so  hot  a  climate.  For  the 
less  frequent  tuning  of  the  flue  work  I  used  to  borrow  a  set  of  tuning  cones 
from  a  Moravian  Bishop,  who  also  used  to  tune  his  own  organ.  .  .  . 

These  things — his  music,  and  his  holidays  spent  in  ships — 
were  the  high  lights  of  his  boyhood ;  he  talked  very  little  after¬ 
wards  of  the  ordinary  life  of  his  boyhood  homes  or  of  his 
young  school  life,  which  must  have  taken  a  normal,  uneventful 
course.  The  memories  that  he  cherished  were  those  he  picked 
out  to  record,  and  the  things  he  remembered  most  clearly  were 
those  that  he  realized  had  been  a  formative  influence  in  his 
life.  Apart  from  these  casually  told  recollections  he  wrote 
nothing  more  about  his  boyhood,  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  talked  reminiscently  with  old  friends  from  the  North 
the  recurrent  theme  was  the  songs  and  ‘long’  yarns  of  sailors 
and  the  sea.  We  have  all  the  relevant  information  here,  and  the 
multiplication  of  anecdotes  from  old  acquaintances  would 
add  nothing  to  the  story.  The  tale  of  his  childhood  closes 
abruptly. 

After  his  early  schoolboy  days  in  Northumberland  he  came 
south  to  London.  He  was  first  at  St.  Albans,  then  at  Battersea 
Grammar  School  until  1886,  latterly  as  an  assistant  master, 
living  for  much  of  this  time  with  his  uncle,  James  Runciman, 
himself  a  distinguished  journalist,  and  a  critic  with  a  liberality 
of  view  and  freedom  from  pedantry  that  greatly  appealed  to 
his  lively-minded  nephew.  While  casting  about  for  a  channel 
through  which  to  drive  his  teeming  energies,  the  young 
Dick  Terry  found  his  uncle  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  in 
his  society  he  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the  world  of  higher 
journalism.  The  association  was  short-lived,  for  James  Runci¬ 
man  died  in  1891,  but  it  was  close  and  congenial  enough 
for  him  already  to  have  passed  011  to  his  nephew  a  preference 
for  the  fundamental  verities  rather  than  for  the  narrower 
opinions  of  the  coterie,  for  which  both  uncle  and  nephew  after 
him  had  a  savage  and  lifelong  disrespect. 
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At  nineteen  Terry  was  a  keen  athlete,  devoted  to  Rugby 
football  and  rowing.  Physically,  his  buoyant  vitality  was  at  its 
height,  and  week-ends  of  hard  rowing  on  the  Thames  at 
Putney  would  follow  his  workaday  week,  when  his  evenings 
were  full  of  music  shared  by  his  school  colleagues.  A  contem¬ 
porary,  now  a  very  old  man,  naively  describes  their  lives  as 
‘very  happy  and  careless;  we  were  just  two  young  men  won¬ 
dering  what  to  do  with  our  lives’.  Terry  entered  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  hfe  of  Battersea  School,  composed  part- 
songs1  for  Speech  Days  and  concerts,  was  popular  with  the 
boys  and  with  his  fellows,  and  though  still  only  as  an  amateur 
was  passionately  interested  in  music  oi  all  kinds.  Indeed,  he 
says  that  his  serious  adult  interest  in  music  only  really  began 
at  this  time : 

While  music  is  the  art  with  which  my  name  is  associated,  my  real  musical 
awakening  did  not  begin  until  I  went  to  school  in  London.  Then  I  heard 
Mackenzie’s  Rose  of  Sharon.  I  also  heard  the  first  performance  of  his  La 
Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci.  Until  that  time  I  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
classics,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Wagner  and  Brahms  were  not 
known  in  our  family  at  all.  Wagner  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  revolu¬ 
tionary  by  my  people,  though  some  moderns  do  consider  him  a  back 
number  now.  .  .  . 

Mackenzie  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and  his  opera  Columha  (followed 
three  years  later  by  The  Troubadour )  set  fire  to  my  youthful  imagination. 
Gounod’s  Redemption  was  considered  a  great  work  at  that  time  and  was  very 
popular.  Even  as  a  boy,  however,  I  did  not  care  for  it,  for  there  was 
something  about  it  which  did  not  carry  conviction  to  my  ear.  .  .  . 

The  world  of  London  music  in  die  ’eighties  must  have  been  a 
stimulating  milieu  for  a  young  musician.  Big  new  ventures 
were  afoot,  backed  by  patronage  and  a  growing  public  opinion ; 
a  renascence  of  English  music  was  emerging  from  the  gloom  of 
mid-Victorian  mediocrity,  though  another  twenty  years 
passed  before  its  repercussions  touched  the  listening  public; 
but  during  those  twenty  years  a  new  school  of  English  com¬ 
posers  grew  to  maturity,  and  these  operas  and  secular  oratorios 
that  Terry  found  so  exhilarating,  produced  by  Sullivan, 

1  These  were  published  at  the  time,  but  are  now  long  out  of  print. 
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Mackenzie,  Stanford,  and  above  all  by  Hubert  Parry,  were 
novel  and  promising  adventures  on  the  way. 

Over  the  abyss  of  three  wars  and  in  the  lightning  tempo  of 
modern  life  we  of  this  generation  find  it  hard  to  envisage  a 
musical  society  in  which  Brahms  and  Wagner  were  Contin¬ 
ental  contemporaries  in  their  heyday,  when  the  Albert  Hall, 
that  vast  Colosseum  which  has  sheltered  such  a  multitude  of 
musical  iniquities,  was  newly  opened  (in  1871),  when  Stanford 
and  Parry  were  young  men.  Terry  was  immersed,  with  all 
the  thoroughness  of  extreme  youth,  in  this  revival  of  the 
’eighties,  and  always  held  it  in  respect.  But  he  was  perceptive 
enough,  even  at  nineteen,  not  to  care  for  Gounod.  He  wrote 
in  1921  a  concentrated  account  of  English  music  over  sixty 
years,  a  journalistic  flashback  to  1861,  in  a  long  article  that  was 
republished  with  others  in  his  On  Music  s  Borders1  in  1926. 
Here  he  struck  a  balance  between  his  youthful  enthusiasms — 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  forswear  them — and  the  impatient 
criticism  of  the  adult  who  has  passed  these  things  by  and  sees 
them  for  the  second-rate  and  fugitive  things  they  are. 

A  break  in  the  monotonous  round  of  stereotyped  oratorios  [he  writes  of  the 
early  ’eighties],  was  made  with  Gounod’s  Redemption  and  Mors  et  Vita — 
both  very  fly-blown  now,  but  a  surprising  relief  in  their  day.  Mackenzie’s 
Rose  of  Sharon  and  Stanford’s  Revenge  broke  still  fresher  ground,  and 
Parry’s  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  seemed  to  mark  a  revival  of  the  forgotten  British 
art  of  massive  choral  writing.  .  .  .  Sullivan — after  conspicuous  failure  in 
stereotyped  forms — at  length  made  good  with  a  form  of  light  opera  that 
‘serious’  evangelical  England  badly  needed.  .  .  .  Backward  as  the  ’eighties 
were  in  too  many  respects,  there  was  a  general  levelling-up  of  musical 
efficiency.  .  .  . 

Not  the  Albert  Hall,  not  Gounod  and  Mackenzie,  not  even 
the  opening  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  (in  1883)  and  the 
Saturday  ‘Pops’  at  St.  James’s  can  assure  the  musician  of  to-day 
that  the  ’eighties  were  rich  and  fruitful  years  for  English  music, 
but  the  fact  that  they  seemed  so  at  the  time  is  a  certain  index 
of  the  still  leaner  years  that  preceded  them.  Historically  they 
mark  the  beginnings  of  a  fresh  chapter,  the  labour  pains  of  a 
1  Published  by  Fisher  Unwin. 
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new  birth.  The  prevailing  style  of  second-rate  composition 
was  still  suspiciously  glib ;  scores  of  composers  were  still  pour¬ 
ing  out  a  spate  of  fluent  stuff:  which  revealed  great  facility  of 
pen  and  greater  vacuity  of  musical  idea ;  all  the  young  students 
like  Terry  were  scribbling  crotchets  and  quavers  as  hard  as 
they  could  get  them  down  on  paper  in  torrents  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  Victorian  harmony,  setting  to  music  songs  of  a  sugary 
romanticism  only  matched  by  the  sugary  harmonies  of  their 
accompaniments.  This  cheap  romanticism  died  very  hard, 
but  all  the  time  the  standard  of  taste  was  on  the  up-grade.  A 
strain  of  austerity,  of  nobility  even  (Elgar  was  writing  now), 
was  apparent  in  the  orchestral  and  choral  works  from  which 
the  young  musicians  were  taking  their  models  of  style. 
Brahms — though  in  later  life  Terry  deplored  the  strength  of 
the  Brahms  cult  in  England  in  its  early  days,  especially  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music — was  a  refining  influence  from  the 
Continent,  and  Wagner  a  potent  one — ‘dangerous  revolu¬ 
tionary’  he  might  be,  but  at  least  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  Titan. 

This  was  Terry’s  musical  background  when  he  left  Battersea 
in  1886  to  go  to  Oxford.  He  had  an  organ  scholarship,  was  a 
non-collcgiate  student,  and  according  to  a  contemporary,  ‘he 
matriculated  hi  1887.  Terry  was  a  good  oarsman  and  the 
S.  Catherine’s  boat  in  which  he  rowed  went  up  many  places  in 
the  summer  term  of  1888.  Then  the  choral  scholarship  took 
him  to  Cambridge.  .  .  .’  This  fellow-student  at  college,  Joseph 
Clayton,  remarks :  ‘Terry’s  undergraduate  year  at  Oxford  can 
be  recalled  by  few  to-day.  His  oarsmanship  was  appropriate — 
since  he  came  of  seafaring  folk.’ 

He  had  in  these  Oxford  days  a  leaning  towards  High  Angli¬ 
canism,  the  fruit  of  a  contact  with  the  parish  of  S.  Alban’s, 
Holborn,  during  his  stay  in  London,  where  he  had  met  the 
parish  priest,  Father  Stanton,  and  grew  to  have  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  work.  At  Oxford  he  was  among  a  group  of 
undergraduates  who  went  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  of 
S.  Barnabas. 

During  his  short  time  there  he  leapt  into  the  University’s 
musical  hfe.  He  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Musical 
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Union,  and  used  to  sing  at  its  concerts  in  a  male  voice  quartet. 
Composing  fluently  if  with  no  great  original  power,  he 
achieved  local  fame  with  a  song  with  cello  obbligato  called  The 
Mountain  Voice,  which  was  sung  at  a  concert  on  5  December 
1888.  The  yellowing  manuscript  of  this  youthful  work  was 
among  his  papers  in  1938. 

With  his  lively  musical  interest  the  chance  of  a  choral 
scholarship  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  presented 
itself  at  this  time,  was  irresistible.  Charles  Vilhers  Stanford 
was  Professor  of  Music  and  was  living  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Mann  was  at  King’s,  and  Terry  was  at  once  in  the  midst  of 
stirring  musical  associations.  His  talent  for  composition  and 
for  the  easy  exposition  of  his  own  ideas  about  music  marked 
him  out  among  the  young  musicians  up  at  Cambridge  hi  the 
late  ’eighties,  though  he  modestly  describes  his  as 

an  undistinguished  college  career,  in  which  one  of  the  ‘events’  was  my 
appointment  as  musical  critic  to  the  Cambridge  Review.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  now  one’s  pontifical  utterances  of  those  days  when  one  thought  one 
knew  everything.  Stanford,  however,  read  some  of  my  critiques  and  asked 
me  to  call  on  him.  At  his  house  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Joachim, 
Piatti,  and  other  famous  instrumentalists  who  were  occasionally  invited  to 
play  any  new  chamber  work  he  had  composed.  I  had  often  heard  these  men 
play  when  as  a  schoolboy  I  used  to  attend  regularly  the  Saturday  and 
Monday  ‘Pops’  at  the  old  St.  James’s  Hall.  There,  too,  I  had  the  joy  of 
hearing  Madame  Schumann,  unquestionably  the  greatest  interpreter  of  her 
husband’s  music.  .  .  .’ 

Stanford  never  lost  this  interest  in  Terry.  Twenty  years 
after  this  he  was  sending  his  composition  pupils  to  hear  un¬ 
accompanied  polyphony  sung  at  Westminster  Cathedral, 
where  this  young  Cambridge  undergraduate  had  become  a 
master  of  his  craft,  an  authority  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  choir¬ 
master  for  whose  special  performance  Stanford  wrote  his  only 
A  Capelin  Mass. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Terry  founded  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Club  in  1888.  This  is  recorded  in  the 
Proceedings  oj  the  Oxford  University  Musical  Union  under  Ten 
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Years  of  University  Music  in  Oxford,  covering  the  years  1884  to 
1 894,  where  the  founding  of  the  similar  Musical  Club  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  described  as  an  event  of  the  first  importance.  The 
fact  that  Terry  was  responsible  for  it  is  mentioned  in  an  article 
in  the  Chord  of  1900,  where  the  writer  says:  ‘There  is  the 
Cambridge  University  Musical  Club,  founded  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry.  It  is  by  no  means  an  official  affair.  The 
initiative,  energy,  and  power  of  organisation  which  Mr.  Terry 
showed  in  starting  the  Club  were  never  in  any  way  officially 
recognised.’ 

These  fragmentary  gathered  comments  are  straws  in  the 
wind.  Terry  must  have  contributed  materially  to  the  speeding 
up  of  the  pace  in  University  music.  At  the  same  time  his 
work  with  Dr.  Mann  at  King’s  was  unconsciously  guiding  Ins 
young  enthusiasms  in  the  direction  which  was  to  prove  Ins 
hfework,  to  unaccompanied  choral  singing  and  thence  to  the 
polyphony  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Dr.  Mami  of  King’s  was  famous  in  Cambridge  hfe  for  half  a 
century.  His  influence  on  Terry  was  a  craftsman’s  rather  than 
a  musician’s,  and  Professor  Dent,  who  followed  Terry  there 
five  years  later,  contributes  a  graphic  and  informal  picture  of 
that  influence,  of  Cambridge  musical  hfe  under  the  aegis  of 
Dr.  Maim,  and  of  his  memorable  personality.  Writing  about 
Terry,  he  says:1 

I  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  him,  and  I  have  always  understood  that  he 
was  quite  a  leading  personality  in  the  little  musical  world  of  Cambridge 
in  those  days.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  knew  about  choir-training  and  old  church 
music  he  learned  from  old  Dr.  Mann,  but  really  I  don’t  think  Dr.  Mann 
had  any  concrete  teaching  on  the  Polyphonic  school.  I  used  to  attend  chapel 
services  very  regularly  in  my  first  two  years  as  an  undergraduate,  and  I 
think  they  sang  very  little  sixteenth  century  music  at  all.  It  was  the  regular 
custom  to  have  an  unaccompanied  service  (all  through)  on  Wednesday 
afternoon — but  Bow  Thine  Ear  (Byrd)  and  some  Gibbons  is  all  that  I  dimly 
remember.  The  only  Palestrina  ever  sung  in  my  time  was  Adoramus  Te, 
Christe,  and  as  Tuesday  was  the  usual  day  for  a  Latin  anthem,  Adoramus  Te 
came  along  on  a  Tuesday;  and  to  my  surprise  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 

1  From  a  private  letter,  quoted  by  permission. 
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Mann  on  the  organ  ‘because  Wednesday  is  the  day  for  unaccompanied 
services’.  I  asked  him,  and  that  was  what  he  said.  There  was  no  arguing 
anything  with  him,  what  he  said  was  final,  even  if  illogical.  [He  would 
have  regarded  this  argument  as  absolutely  logical;  and  ‘custom’  and 
‘tradition’  (of  this  type)  were  very  binding  to  him.] 

Really  I  don’t  think  he  enjoyed  or  loved  sixteenth  century  music  at  all : 
he  didn’t  even  enjoy  Purcell,  and  thought  Dr.  M.  R.  James  (a  keen  Pur- 
cellian)  eccentric  and  absurd  in  his  musical  tastes.  There  were  three  very 
musical  Fellows  in  those  days,  Dr.  James,  Mr.  J.  E.  Nixon,  and  Mr.  W. 
Austen  Leigh,  but  Mann’s  attitude  to  them  was  always  rather  that  of 
Haydn  to  Prince  Esterhazy :  ‘I  am  your  Highness’s  most  humble  servant, 
but  when  it  comes  to  music,  I  am  a  professional  and  you  are  a  mere 
amateur.’ 

Mann  was  a  very  erudite  musical  antiquary,  like  old  Dr.  Grattan  Flood 
and  others;  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  old  composers,  and  just  as  Grattan 
Flood  wanted  to  prove  that  they  were  all  Irishmen,  so  Maim  wanted  to 
make  out  that  all  the  best  English  musicians  were  Norwich  men  (hke  him¬ 
self),  or  at  least  East  Anglians  .  .  .  [He  knew  more  about  Handel  than  any 
other  man  living  did  at  that  time.] 

But  Mann  belonged  to  a  period  before  the  revival  of  Tudor  music  and 
madrigals.  .  .  .  What  Terry  learned  from  him  was  choir-training  and  a 
standard  of  choral  singing  and  the  training  of  boys’  voices.  You  must 
remember  that  the  acoustics  of  King’s  Chapel  arc  peculiar:  it  is  extremely 
resonant,  and  any  rapid  music  with  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra  is  chaos. 
But  it  is  marvellously  suited  to  a  deliberate  and  slow  performance  of  un¬ 
accompanied  music  by  a  small  choir.  In  those  days  the  men  of  the  choir 
were  half  professional  lay-clerks  and  half  ‘choral  scholars’  (most  of  them 
eventually  took  Holy  Orders  and  became  Minor  Canons  and  Precentors  of 
Cathedrals).  The  boys  were  of  a  superior  class .  .  .  and  were  most  carefully 
guarded  and  secluded:  the  result  was  that  they  always  had  a  very  special 
refinement  of  speech  and  style,  and  Mann  had  himself  been  a  chorister  at 
Norwich  under  Dr.  Zachariah  Buck,  and  had  the  highest  possible  standards 
of  boy-singing. 

Mann  ‘had  a  tuning-fork  in  his  head’ — he  could  give  you  an  accurate  A 
straight  off  without  touching  a  pianoforte  and  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
such  things  as  the  difference  between  a  major  and  minor  whole-tone  (C-D, 
and  D-E,  8:9  and  9:10).  The  boys  practised  with  him  every  day  at  the 
School  at  8.30  a. m.  always  conducting  themselves  while  they  sang  (but 
only  with  one  hand,  and  no  stick) — Mann  seldom  used  a  stick  for  conduct¬ 
ing,  and  when  he  did  always  grasped  it  in  the  middle  like  a  field-marshal’s 
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baton.1 . . .  He  rehearsed  everything  without  accompaniment — as  a  systematic 
principle.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  most  exceptional  and  I  should  think  Maiui 
was  almost  the  only  conductor  who  systematically  practised  it.  .  .  . 

The  ‘Latin  Anthem’  performed  on  Tuesdays  at  King’s  was  generally  a 
Beiwdictus  from  some  Mass  by  Schubert  or  Hummel.  .  .  .  Otherwise  we 
sang  the  standard  Cathedral  repertory:  much  Walmisley  and  Wesley,  some 
Purcell,  Boyce,  Greene,  and  Battishill,  Gibbons  and  other  works  from 
Boyce’s  Cathedral  Music.  But  Mann  knew  all  about  Tallis’s  40-part  motet 
and  had  once  performed  it,  I  think  at  Harrogate  with  a  choir  from  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  of  which  he  was  a  most  devoted  sup¬ 
porter  (in  its  ‘pre-reformation’  days).  The  I.S.M.  was  much  disapproved 
of  by  the  Parry-Stanford-Fuller  Maitland  set.  Mann  never  got  a  score  of 
the  Tallis  printed,  though  I  am  pretty  sure  he  had  a  MS.  score  of  his  own, 
probably  scored  by  himself  from  the  parts.  About  1898  he  gave  it  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  but  it  was  a  very  mediocre  performance.  It  was  always  his  great 
ambition  to  perform  this  motet,  which  of  course  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  fantastic  and  almost  impossible.  But  he  never  performed  it  in  the  Chapel, 
as  far  as  I  know.  .  .  . 

I  can’t  think  of  Dr.  Mann  at  all  as  a  pioneer  for  Tudor  music,  least  of  all 
in  Terry’s  day;  but  I  suppose  that  compared  with  other  college  chapels  and 
cathedrals  of  that  time,  there  was  a  little  more  of  it  sung  at  King’s  than 
elsewhere,  and  certainly  very  much  better  sung.  You  must  remember  that 
all  this  was  years  and  years  before  things  like  the  popular  Bach  movement, 
or  the  beginnings  of  the  village  Competition  Festivals,  etc. ;  those  dated 
from  about  1898.  .  .  . 

From  this  vivid  impression  of  Dr.  Mann  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
Terry  imbibed  a  standard  of  choral  technique  that  served  him 
to  such  good  purpose  all  his  musical  life,  even  if  in  the  strongest 
of  artistic  reactions  he  rebelled  against  the  late-Victorian 
sentimentality  of  much  of  the  sacred  music  he  heard  and  sang 
at  Kang’s,  which  certainly  sharpened  his  appreciation  of  the 
clean  lines  of  pure  polyphony  when  he  came  to  it.  Preferring 
austerity,  he  yet  kept  with  his  real  fondness  for  old  Dr.  Mann  a 
certain  nostalgic— and  sentimental — affection  too  for  the  old 
stuff  of  Greene  and  Battishill  against  all  his  critical  judgement. 
For  the  same  reason  he  used  to  say  that  W ebbe’s  Alma  Redcmptoris 

1  This  habit  no  doubt  came  down  to  him  from  the  ancient  Itahan  tradition 
of  beating  time  (especially  in  a  church)  with  a  roll  of  music. 
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Mater,  ‘that  shocking  piece  of  musical  verbiage’,  gave  him  a 
sentimental  thrill  that  nothing  else  could  ever  recapture  just 
because  it  was  the  first  piece  of  Catholic  music  he  ever  heard, 
in  his  extreme  youth  on  a  ‘daring’  visit  to  a  Catholic  church 
in  Newcastle.  He  passed  over  the  musical  conventions  of  Dr. 
Mann  and  left  him  far  behind,  but  never  lost  his  personal 
regard  for  him  and  the  warmest  of  admiration. 

In  the  summer  of  1890 — after  two  years  at  Cambridge — he 
came  to  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  was  a  little  older  than 
the  average  undergraduate  in  years,  in  habit  of  thought  much 
older,  due  first  to  his  unusual  and  disjointed  schooldays,  and 
secondly  to  the  influence  of  his  uncle  and  the  musical  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  life  in  London.  Probably  life  was  more  clamant 
than  the  University,  certainly  finances  were  a  little  stringent. 
At  all  events  he  records  his  decision  to  leave  Cambridge. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  thought  of  taking  up  music  as  a  profession,  but 
on  die  advice  of  Dr.  ‘Johnny’  Mee  (Precentor  of  Chichester  and  Cory¬ 
phaeus  of  Oxford  University)  who  knew  me  intimately,  and  told  me  that 
if  I  did  not  follow  music  I  should  have  ‘missed  my  vocation’,  I  accepted 
the  appointment  of  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Elstow  School  at  Bedford. 

This  was  in  September  of  1890.  He  was  twenty-five. 

He  never  seems  to  have  regretted  this  decision  to  cut  short 
his  academic  life.  At  Elstow  for  the  first  time  he  had  a  platform 
from  which  he  could  present  his  own  growing  ideas,  and  he 
was  very  happy  there.  He  was  described  as  arriving  ‘bursting 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm’,  and  the  writer,1  an  Elstonian  of 
that  day,  adds,  ‘Those  who  have  known  him  since  know  that 
that  enthusiasm  has  never  diminished.’  He  was  at  once  liked 
by  boys  and  staff:  and  his  success  with  the  choir  seems  to  have 
been  prodigious.  Already  he  had  that  lively  faculty  for  com¬ 
municating  his  own  musical  impulse  which  he  was  to  need 
and  to  exert  so  urgently  at  Downside  and  at  Westminster. 
He  set  a  standard  so  high  that  choirs  sang  under  him  better 
than  they  knew  they  could.  After  his  success  at  Downside, 
this  talent  of  bis  for  choir-training  was  taken  for  granted,  but 

1  Norman  Thorp,  Esq. 
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the  records  of  Elstow  show  that  it  was  already  functioning  in 
full  force  then.  Old  Estonians  held  him  in  enormous  respect 
and  affection. 

Terry  writes  of  his  Elstow  days  with  reminiscent  exuberance: 

Bedford,  then  as  now,  was  full  of  schools  [he  says],  and  the  society  it  offered 
both  of  residents  and  of  people  residing  there  while  their  children  were 
being  educated,  made  it  a  place  where  a  young  bachelor  could  have  the 
time  of  his  life,  for  there  were  always  dinner  parties,  dances,  picnics  and 
sport  of  various  sorts  at  all  of  which  young  bachelors  were  at  a  premium. 
At  the  school  we  occasionally  had  orchestral  services  and  we  also  gave 
performances  of  choral  works  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  choir.  There  was 
no  theatre  in  Bedford  in  those  days  but  an  amateur  operatic  society  func¬ 
tioned  for  all  that,  using  the  old  Corn  Exchange  for  the  performances.  In 
these  operas  I  used  to  take  part  not  as  an  instrumentalist  but  as  an  actor. 

The  last  performance  in  which  I  sang  was  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville, 
playing  the  part  of  the  Marquis.  The  comedian  was  the  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  then  a  young  Oxford  don  who  had  not  taken  orders;  and  a 
splendid  comedian  he  was.  The  old  miser  was  played  by  the  Official 
Receiver  of  the  town,  a  remarkably  good  actor  and  a  tremendous  devotee 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Dr.  Harding,  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists,  used  to  be  the  conductor  on  these  occasions.  .  .  . 

At  the  school  Terry  developed  the  sight-reading  powers  of 
his  choir  to  a  remarkable  degree;  once  he  had  built  up  its 
technique  new  music  was  sung  Sunday  after  Sunday  at  a  rate 
that  meant  that  much  of  it  had  to  be  performed  with  a 
minimum  of  rehearsal.  He  considered  that  he  was  fortunate 
there  in  the  naturally  good  quality  of  the  boys’  voices,  and  his 
main  difficulty  was  in  getting  a  suitable  balance  of  tone,  as  his 
tenors  and  basses  had  to  be  found  ha  the  school  staff,  less 
malleable  stuff  to  train  and  needing  considerable  tact  to  handle 
with  the  same  success.  Nevertheless,  he  achieved  in  his  two 
years  there  a  balanced  body  of  voices ;  and  the  achievement 
must  have  taught  him  a  great  deal  of  the  art  of  choir-training. 

He  went  to  Elstow  in  September  of  1890;  in  November  of 
the  same  year  he  had  embarked  already  on  an  ambitious  series  of 
school  concerts,  open  to  the  public,  which  he  kept  going  for 
the  next  two  years.  His  own  secular  compositions  of  this  date, 
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glees,  and  part-songs,  were  often  heard  at  these  concerts,  while 
for  the  Sunday  services  he  wrote  psalm  settings,  canticles  and 
hymns,  of  which  the  psalm  settings  were  incorporated  in  the 
Elstow  Chant  Book.  On  Palm  Sunday  of  1891  the  boys’  choir 
of  forty-five  trebles  and  altos,  with  a  full  string  orchestra, 
performed  Pcrgolesi’s  Stahat  Mater  in  the  school  Chapel,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  feat  for  public-school  singing  in  those  rather  thread¬ 
bare  days  when  there  was  still  httlc  enterprise  in  school  music. 

Terry’s  Elstow  phase  developed  his  already  considerable 
versatility;  trying  out  the  ideas  on  unaccompanied  choral 
singing  that  Dr.  Mann  had  instilled,  he  had  tested  his  musical 
powers  on  the  touchstone  of  experience;  he  learnt  how  to 
manage,  not  only  that  difficult  and  unfathomable  creature,  the 
small  boy,  but  also  the  grown  man  with  a  singing  voice,  that 
still  more  difficult  creature  whose  vocal  powers  are  so  often 
in  inverse  ratio  to  his  musical  knowledge.  He  must  have  left 
Elstow  himself  much  enriched  when  he  was  asked  to  go  to 
Antigua  in  the  West  Indies  in  1892,  as  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  S.  John’s  Cathedral. 

A  final  tribute  from  an  Old  Elstonian  records  their  response 
to  his  success  there : 

It  had  often  been  mooted,  and  a  general  wish  has  been  expressed,  that  some 
of  the  music  Terry  composed  especially  for  Elstow  School  should  be  pre¬ 
served.  To  endeavour  to  record  the  hymns,  services,  anthems,  etc.,  he 
wrote  for  the  school  was  considered  to  be  an  undertaking  outside  the 
bounds  of  financial  possibility,  but  the  publication  of  the  Elstow  Chant 
Book,  a  setting  to  original  chants  of  the  complete  Psalter  and  six  canticles, 
was  undertaken  under  his  guidance  and  published  by  the  Elstonian  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1930.  This  will,  in  a  very  small  way,  record  for  future  generations 
some  of  the  earlier  work  of  a  distinguished  man  and  an  able  choir  who 
loved  both  their  work  and  their  Master. 

It  was  Bishop  Mitchison,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  Terry  appointed 
to  S.  John’s.  He  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  in  1892,  and  his 
two  years  there  were  packed  full  of  the  exterior  joys  of 
physical  and  social  activity,  hot  sunshine  and  an  island  life, 
sailing  and  fishing,  and  all  the  things  that  he  delighted  in. 
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These  two  years  contained  also  the  slow  germination  of  a 
spiritual  way  of  life  that  he  was  later  to  profess,  of  which  he 
became  aware  hi  certain  potent  friendships  that  he  formed 
there.  But  one  can  experience  a  vast  amount  of  spiritual 
growth  with  little  outward  seeming,  and  outwardly  Terry’s 
life  in  Antigua  was  a  completely  objective  one,  crowded  with 
quick-paced  interests.  The  material  side  of  life  absorbed  his 
time. 

Later,  the  hfe  that  made  him  famous  contained  few  of  these 
external  things.  The  motive  force  behind  his  great  work  in 
the  field  of  Early  English  music  was  entirely  of  the  mind  and 
spirit,  his  actual  work  was  in  study  and  library,  hi  choir  school 
and  Cadiedral.  But  he  remembered  his  youth,  and  its 
memories  kept  him  free  from  any  trace  of  the  scholasticism 
and  blinkered  pedantry  that  so  often  stamps  the  research 
worker  as  a  man  removed  from  life  and  its  common  pleasures, 
and  blunts  his  humanity.  For  this  reason  it  is  important,  hi 
assessing  the  balance  of  Terry’s  nature,  to  know  a  little  of  how 
he  spent  his  youth,  and  hi  particular  of  this  period  hi  Antigua 
where  he  spent  himself  so  vigorously ;  coming  home  he  turned 
to  interests  so  different  that  even  though  these  were  latent  in 
his  younger  days  it  marks  clearly  the  end  of  a  phase.  He  never 
slowed  up  the  pace,  but  it  was  concentrated  activity  of  mind 
latterly  rather  than  of  body. 

hi  another  reminiscent  piece  of  journalism  he  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  West  Indian  life: 

Antigua  was  a  wonderful  experience,  for  the  West  Indies  is  a  land  of 
romance  and  offers  all  sorts  of  delights  to  a  young  man  if  keen  on  sport.  .  .  . 

Very  shortly  after  my  arrival  I  bought  a  five-ton  cutter  which  I  usually 
sailed  with  one  negro  as  ‘crew’,  though  I  often  went  out  in  her  alone.  On 
one  of  these  latter  occasions,  a  sudden  squall  blew  me  out  to  sea  and  to  beat 
back  meant  being  swamped.  I  was  rescued  by  the  Government  launch 
which  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  mad  steamer.  When  I  got  on  shore  and 
asked  the  Harbour-Master  what  was  the  charge,  his  eyes  twinkled  and  a 
smde  spread  over  his  face  as  he  answered,  We  always  bring  shipwrecked 
mariners  home  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.’ 

When  the  Anghcan  Bishop  went  his  round  of  the  islands  on  his  diocesan 
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tours,  he  travelled  in  a  schooner  of  about  150  tons.  He  was  fond  of  young 
people’s  company  and  those  of  us  who  accompanied  him  in  that  way  had 
the  best  of  good  times.  It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions  that  I  had  my  first 
experience  (in  Barbuda)  of  deer  stalking.  Before  sailing  for  Antigua  we 
each  got  a  Government  permit  ‘to  shoot  one  deer’.  It  proved  exciting  sport 
as  cover  was  hard  to  find  and  the  boulders  behind  which  we  crouched  were 
sometimes  so  hot  that  one  got  burnt  if  one  touched  them. 

Slavery  had  been  abolished  sixty  years  when  I  was  in  Antigua,  but  such 
is  the  longevity  of  the  negro  that  I  found  many  old  slaves  still  alive.  They 
told  me  that  they  were  never  so  well  looked  after  or  had  such  a  good  time 
since  emancipation.  Such  was  their  devotion  to  their  old  masters  that  even 
after  they  had  been  freed  many  of  them  refused  to  leave  the  estates  to  which 
they  belonged,  even  though  the  owners  had  fallen  on  evil  times  and  could 
not  pay  wages  to  more  than  were  needed  for  the  sugar-cane  industry.  The 
magnificent  hospitality  of  those  old  families  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 
Though  the  old  wealth  was  gone  there  was  still  the  grand  old-fashioned 
courtliness  which  adversity  could  never  destroy. 

S.  John’s  Cathedral  is  a  fairly  large  building.  Although  we  only  had 
‘sung’  service  on  Sunday,  it  was  always  a  ‘full-choral’  one.  When  I  arrived, 
the  choir  was  composed  of  coloured  men  and  boys.  I  obtained  permission 
to  use  women’s  voices  and  eventually  the  choir  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  the  white  residents,  with  an  admixture  of  the  best  voices  of  the  coloured 
people.  Both  sections  of  the  community  got  on  very  well  in  the  choir  loft. 

In  addition  to  my  position  as  organist  I  taught  music  in  the  Grammar 
School.  When  the  long  holidays  came,  my  assistant  used  to  take  the 
cathedral  services  so  that  I  might  go  travelling  all  over  the  islands.  In  this 
way  I  went  down  south  as  far  as  Barbados  and  as  far  north,  I  think,  as 
St.  Thomas.  .  .  . 

Terry  loved  his  Antiguan  reminiscences  and  used  to  tell 
them  with  unashamed  gusto,  with  that  twinkle  and  relish  that 
had  delighted  his  interviewer  when  he  guessed  at  his  legendary 
ancestors  in  the  seafaring  North.  In  middle  life  a  man  of  his 
romantic  temperament  was  bound  to  look  back  with  a  certain 
wistfulncss,  rating  too  high  the  physical  hardihood,  the  un¬ 
thinking  good  fellowship  of  his  youth,  because  they  had 
slipped  from  his  grasp.  This  part  of  his  memory  of  Antigua 
held  the  glamour  of  the  unattainable,  and  when  lie  talked  he 
would  forget  the  passing  of  the  years  and  was  a  boy  again. 
Antigua  was  his  last  fling,  he  set  his  cap  at  uproarious  youth 
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for  the  last  time,  and  when  he  came  back  to  England  late  in 
1893,  ‘driven  home’,  he  tells  us,  ‘by  a  final  dangerous  dose  of 
malaria’,  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  changed.  Though 
he  underlined  the  ‘good  story’  element  of  this  moment  in  his 
career  at  the  expense  of  what  we  know  was  his  real  purpose, 
the  fundamental  thing  that  happened  to  Terry  in  the  West 
Indies  was  the  change  of  heart  which  led  to  his  joining  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  of  this  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
spoke. 

One  side  of  his  Antiguan  life  that  brought  him  a  rich  harvest 
hi  later  years  was  knowledge  gamed  at  first  hand  of  West 
Indian  shanties  and  negro  melodies.  Cruising  about  the 
Leeward  Islands  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  British 
sailors  long  after  the  advent  of  the  steamship  had  echpsed  the 
sailing  ship  in  English  ports,  and  he  learnt  much  from  them, 
and  from  the  negro  many  genuine  folk  and  labour  songs, 
sharply  distinct  from  the  flood  of  spurious — though  often 
beautiful — songs  and  ‘spirituals’  that  invaded  this  country  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  with  the  Jubilee  Singers.  Thirty 
years  later  he  was  to  use  this  firsthand  experience  when  he 
prepared  his  Shanty  Books  for  the  press. 

Back  in  England  in  1894,  Terry  took  a  stop-gap  post  at 
Thanet  College,  Margate,  until  his  appointment  at  S.  John’s 
School  at  Leatherhcad  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Records 
of  his  work  at  S.  John’s  show  that  his  Elstow  successes  were 
repeated,  and  a  series  of  enterprising  performances  marked  the 
instant  effect  of  his  arrival  on  the  staff.  He  at  once  instituted  un¬ 
accompanied  singing  at  weekday  services  in  the  chapel,  and 
two  school  concerts  were  given  in  his  first  term.  Compositions 
of  his  own  were  heard — several  charming  partsongs,  popular 
for  many  years,  date  from  this  time.  The  following  term  the 
choir  sang  Stainer’s  Crucifixion,  then  at  the  height  of  its  popu¬ 
larity,  and  Pergolesi’s  Stabat  Mater  was  ready  for  performance, 
but  had  to  be  cancelled  at  the  last  minute  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  measles  epidemic.  During  the  summer  term  the  Whit- 
Sunday  evening  service  drew  the  following  comment  from  the 
Magazine  oj  Music : 
c 
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Palestrina  was  sung  on  Whit-Sunday  evening  without  accompaniment  and 
with  that  precision  of  attack  and  careful  phrasing  .  .  .  which  at  once  tells 
the  critic  of  good  and  careful  training.  ...  It  is  immensely  gratifying  .  .  . 
to  find  that  at  the  unaccompanied  services  Palestrina,  Tye,  Gibbons,  and 
others  of  the  old  school  arc  the  rule. 

Yet,  fifty  years  ago,  Palestrina  at  a  public  school  must  have 
struck  an  oddly  unfamiliar  note. 

Letters  from  acquaintances  who  were  boys  at  Leatherhead 
under  Terry’s  training  tell  the  same  story  as  his  friends  at 
Bedford.  His  talent  for  stage  management  led  to  a  successful 
performance  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  to  the  music  of 
C.  H.  H.  Parry,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  in  1894,  and 
‘I  recall’,  writes  one  old  Johman,  ‘with  extreme  pleasure  how 
the  school  concerts  under  R.  R.  Terry  became  animated  and 
exciting,  and  how  he  got  together  a  school  band  which  played 
in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings.  .  .  .’  Newspaper  critics 
described  the  Greek  play  as  a  brilliant  success.  It  was  to  be 
followed  a  year  later  at  Downside  School  by  Terry  s  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Alcestis.  This  sense  of  theatre — which  he  had  shown 
even  as  a  child  in  organizing  plays,  endless  musical  pieces , 
even  church  services,  in  the  nursery  at  home — was  a  telling 
factor  in  the  presentation  of  whatever  lie  touched.  Music  had 
a  way  of  coming  alive  under  his  hand,  in  journalism  he  got 
over’,  there  was  a  certain  aptness  for  its  purpose  in  his  work, 
for  which  he  always  strove,  so  to  touch  a  wider  public  the 
world  of  the  common  man  rather  than  the  academic  world  of 
pure  scholarship. 

Beneath  the  torrent  of  energy  that  Terry  poured  into  his 
work  at  Leatherhead  was  a  profound  spiritual  disharmony 
gradually  resolving.  When  he  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  it 
was  as  a  young  man  with  no  particular  faith,  bound  only  by 
the  social  code  of  his  surroundings  in  which  the  criterion  ot 
behaviour  was  what  ‘was  done’  and  which  in  the  nineties  it 
was  socially  important  not  to  transgress.  While  in  Antigua 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  in 
whose  theological  library  Terry  read  freely  and,  as  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  ripened  into  a  deep  friendship,  with  absorbed 
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interest.  In  that  world  of  tropical  sunshine  and  material 
pleasures  to  which  all  his  surface  gaiety  and  youth  responded, 
he  was  silently  experiencing  a  vast  contrasting  bewilderment 
of  mind  and  spirit.  He  found  himself  in  a  new  world  of  know¬ 
ledge,  confronted  by  a  moral  code  which,  overriding  the 
undergraduate  ethics  of  his  kind,  was  not  ‘concerned  prim¬ 
arily’,  as  he  once  said,  ‘with  a  code  in  which  a  man  is  answer- 
able  to  society  for  what  he  does,  but  holds  him  responsible  to 
God  Himself’.  The  timeless  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  moved  him  profoundly,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  his  spiritual  course  was  set  that  he  followed  for  forty-five 
years.  He  came  back  from  Antigua  still  in  a  no-man’s-land  of 
mind  and  spirit,  but  facing  in  the  direction  he  meant  to  take. 
At  Leatherhead  he  came  to  a  crisis  of  decision;  he  was  in¬ 
structed  by  Father  Bowden  at  the  Brompton  Oratory  and  was 
received  into  the  Church  in  1896.  He  had  left  Leatherhead 
after  the  summer  term  of  1895  on  that  account. 

This  decision,  which  so  changed  his  inner  way  of  life  and 
crystallized  his  beliefs,  was  to  be  mysteriously  in  accord  with 
his  musical  interest  turning  towards  the  ecclesiastical  poly¬ 
phony  to  which  even  as  a  young  man  at  King’s  he  had  been 
strongly  attracted.  As  his  stores  of  ‘uninvested  faith’  were 
gathered  up.  into  the  immensity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so  his 
love  of  music  was  to  be  canalized  into  the  Catholic  art  of 
medieval  and  Tudor  England.  In  him  art  and  belief  were  to 
converge  into  a  single  unity.  It  is  interesting,  if  idle,  to 
speculate  on  the  course  his  musical  career  might  have  taken 
without  Ills  change  of  faith  that  appeared  to,  though  actually 
did  not,  indicate  its  direction. 

Yet  after  his  reception  into  the  Church  his  career  as  a 
musician  seemed  closed.  His  agent  lamented  the  discontinuity 
and  could  find  him  nothing  to  do.  For  months  before  his 
appointment  at  Downside  he  wandered,  secure  in  spirit,  at  a 
loss  in  the  world  of  men.  He  was  thirty.  I11  another  five  years 
he  was  to  be  reckoned  an  authority  on  polyphonic  music, 
established  in  a  position  which  gave  him  an  ideal  platform  for 
the  performance  of  the  music  he  knew  and  had  made  his 
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lifework,  with  an  abundant  future  before  him.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1896  he  was  just  another  musician  out  of  a  job. 

He  was  at  S.  Dominic’s  at  Newcastle  in  1896,  playing  the 
organ,  singing  alto  in  the  choir,  and  writing  masses,  notably 
his  Mass  jor  S.  Dominic,  which  had  already  been  performed 
there.  He  was  engrossed  in  Catholic  liturgy  and  in  music  for 
the  Latin  Rite,  when  the  opportunity  of  Downside  School 
presented  itself.  His  life  in  the  world,  in  a  miraculous  moment, 
adjusted  itself  to  his  chosen  spiritual  pattern;  his  musical  career 
reopened  to  a  future  greater  than  he  could  imagine;  in  the 
summer  of  1896  he  was  appointed  Music  Master  at  the  school 
by  Hugh  Edmund  Ford,  enthusiast  and  visionary,  at  that  time 
Prior,  later  the  first  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Downside. 


Two 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

MUSIC 

IN  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Catholic  music 
all  over  Europe  had  become  a  debased  art.  Plainsong,  the 
traditional  music  of  Christendom,  rose  and  declined  during 
the  first  twelve  centuries  a.d.,  the  polyphonic  music  that 
followed  it  rose  and  declined,  and  thereafter  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  that  perfect  alliance  between  liturgy  and  its 
accompanying  song  that  for  fifteen  hundred  years  had  been, 
in  spite  of  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  Catholic  Church’s  criterion  of 
excellence,  reached  its  nadir  in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  of  the 
last  century.  On  the  Continent,  in  France  and  Italy,  it  was  at 
a  lower  ebb  even  than  hi  England,  due  to  the  stronger  hold  of 
the  operatic  secular  tradition.  In  England,  Catholic  music  was 
not  so  much  bad  as  almost  non-existent.  Anglicanism  had 
supplanted  it,  and  in  our  great  Anglican  cathedrals  good 
music  was  still  to  be  heard,  though  here,  too,  in  spite  of  a  high 
level  of  performance,  the  lowering  of  standards  of  Victorian 
taste  had  invaded  the  music  of  the  English  Church.  In  Ger¬ 
many  another  kind  of  Protestantism  had  slowed  up  the  decline 
of  church  music  by  the  development  of  the  mass  cantata  and 
a  grand  hymnology  from  the  Lutheran  chorale. 

The  origins  of  plainsong  he  in  the  dark  womb  of  near¬ 
eastern  folklore.  The  first  vernacular  music  of  the  early 
Church,  before  its  splitting  into  sect  upon  sect,  while  both 
liturgy  and  music  were  unformulated,  must  have  been  derived 
from  pagan  song  forms  of  the  Middle  East,  Jewish  psalmody, 
and  the  music  of  ancient  Greece,  nuclear  elements  which 
united  later  into  the  single  cell  of  plainsong.  None  of  these 
components  were  vastly  dissimilar,  as  far  as  records  can  deter¬ 
mine  ;  they  must  at  least  have  had  the  similarity  ol  all  original 
diatonic  song  forms ;  in  any  case  the  impact  of  culture  upon 
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culture  was  close.  Greeks  and  Persians  had  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  a  cultural  background  that  was  Jewish,  Arab, 
and  Syrian,  into  which  Arabs  from  South  Arabia  were 
absorbed  after  a  northerly  migration  into  Syria  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  in  the  second  century  a.d.  Later,  in  the  early  days  of 
Islam,  we  read  of  Greek,  Persian,  and  Byzantine  singing  girls  at 
Arab  courts,  whose  surging  was  reckoned  different  but  not 
strange,  and  it  must  have  been  little  changed  in  the  course  of 
time  in  a  civilization  where  music  was  not  a  dynamic  art. 
Greek  culture,  moving  westwards,  had  been  imposed  upon 
Rome,  and  whatever  Greek  music  was,  it  must  have  been 
easily  assimilable  by  Semitic  peoples  hr  its  movement  east¬ 
wards,  hr  the  perpetual  surging  to  and  fro  of  cultural  influences. 

After  centuries  of  bitter  religious  controversies  hr  which  the 
growth  of  a  church  music  tradition  must  have  gone  step  by 
step  with  the  growth  of  the  liturgy,  Christian  thought  centred 
at  Byzantium,  where,  hr  the  easternmost  comer  of  Europe, 
geographically,  socially,  and  culturally,  Christians  of  all  races 
found  an  easy  meeting  place.  Here  the  Church’s  music  must 
have  been  slowly  crystallizing  hrto  form.  In  the  sixth  century 
a.d.  Gregory  the  Great  reformed  both  music  and  liturgy, 
gathering  together  the  Roman  Rite  and  the  music  that 
accompanied  it  hrto  a  pattern  which  has  remained  its  model 
ever  shree.  Popular  legend  had  it  for  a  long  time  that  this 
church  music  which  we  call  plahrsong,  or  Gregorian  chant, 
was  invented  by  St.  Gregory,  and  to  him — and  also  to  St. 
Ambrose,  an  earlier  reformer — was  ascribed  the  credit  for  the 
creation  of  plahrsong,  but  his  part  hr  tire  history  of  church 
music  was  a  legislative  one;  he  codified  it  and  inaugurated 
surging  schools — based  on  the  great  Roman  schola  cantorum — 
throughout  Europe  for  its  uniform  practice.  As  he  organized 
it,  it  was  a  melodic  form  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  using 
the  wide  melodic  variety  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  from 
die  sixth  century  for  another  six  hundred  years  this  music, 
purely  melodic,  sung  hi  unison,  absolutely  unaccompanied, 
remained  the  unchallenged  and  only  music  of  the  Church. 
Integrated  with  tire  liturgy,  mystical  and  austere  hr  feeling, 
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its  lofty  devotional  idiom  was  unaltered  throughout  the  Dark 
Ages. 

Plainsong,  purely  melodic,  was  thus  Eastern  in  its  origins,  and 
the  Eastern  music  of  to-day,  static  still,  arrested  too  in  some 
degree  by  the  influence  of  Islam  in  the  countries  that  cradled 
Christianity,  still  keeps  the  melodic  forms  which  fused  into 
plainsong  and  often  resemble  it  so  closely.  Nobody  listening 
to-day  to  a  muezzin  calling  Moslems  to  prayer  could  fail  to 
observe  this  resemblance.  That  kind  of  melody,  unmeasured, 
following  a  verbal  line,  is  as  it  were  the  highest  common 
factor  in  the  music  of  many  Asiatic  peoples  whose  art  has  never 
developed  along  our  familiar  Western  lines.  But  the  early 
Church,  spreading  westwards,  could  not  separate  itself  from 
the  creative  experiments  of  medieval  Europe,  hi  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  Western  Europe  was  to  make  its  first 
fumbling  efforts  at  the  combination  of  melodies,  towards  the 
musical  form  which  was  ultimately  to  be  the  great  division 
between  Eastern  and  Western  music — that  is  to  say,  towards 
harmony.  Music  became  a  dynamic  art  in  Western  Europe; 
within  the  Church,  and  without  it,  singers  experimented  with 
various  crude  kinds  of  combined  free  rhythm  and  melody,  a 
school  of  contrapuntal  music  grew  up  to  reach,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  degree  of  exquisite  and  polished 
maturity  that  few  art  forms  have  ever  attained.  Tins  ecclesias¬ 
tical  polyphony,  the  art  of  singing  melodically  in  many  parts, 
was  the  child  of  plainchant.  Like  plainchant,  it  had  its  own 
supple  and  unmeasured  verbal  rhythm ;  hke  plainchant,  it  was 
cast  within  the  ecclesiastical  modes  of  medieval  use;  unlike 
plainchant,  it  was — by  the  exigencies  of  part-writing — arith¬ 
metically  measured,  though  not  knowing  accent  as  modem 
music  understands  it.  Its  combined  melody  took  long,  sweep¬ 
ing  curves,  overlapping,  curve  upon  curve,  to  form  a  new 
linear  music  that  seemed  to  offer  greater  resources  of  emotional 
expressiveness  than  the  single  line  of  melody  of  its  predecessor. 
And  set  against  tins  formidable  rival,  unexceptionably  devo¬ 
tional  in  its  nature,  in  its  virginal  purity  of  line,  plainsong  fell 
into  decline  and  became  corrupted  with  florid  melodic  variations 
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and  abuses  which  obscured  the  rhythmic  fluidity  of  the 
original  Gregorian  chant.  Plainsong  was  never  quite  displaced, 
because  by  statute  it  was  the  official  music  of  die  Roman 
Church,  and  much  of  the  liturgy  had  by  that  statute  to  be  sung 
in  plainsong,  but  in  those  parts  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  Divine 
Office  that  allowed  for  part-singing  polyphonic  music  spread 
like  an  advancing  tide. 

Polyphony  was,  however,  hkc  plainsong,  essentially  reli¬ 
gious.  Its  unaccented  nature  distinguished  it  from  the  secular 
music  of  its  day,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  springing  from  the 
heart  of  the  Church  with  its  unmeasured  traditional  song,  all 
over  Western  Europe.  The  great  polyphonic  schools  of  com¬ 
position  were  headed  by  the  English  and  Flemish ;  later,  hi  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  and  English. 
Among  the  earlier  composers,  Dunstable  and  Dufay,  then 
Fayrfax  and  Josquin  dcs  Pres,  were  pre-eminent,  among  the 
latter  Palestrina  and  Vittoria  and  William  Byrd,  the  homo 
memorabilis  of  the  Elizabethan  day. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  great  English  masters  of 
these  schools  flourished  and  made  their  forgotten  music,  the 
work  of  R.  R.  Terry  hi  reviving  it  brought  both  names  and 
music  back  hito  popular  knowledge  hi  England.  The  kind  of 
technique  they  used  and  its  story  is  still  as  unfamiliar  as  ever 
except  to  the  expert  hi  that  musical  genre.  But  no  record  of 
Terry  would  be  intelligible  without  some  expansion  of  this 
story  of  the  modal  system,  which  after  all  was  the  common 
musical  language  of  Europe  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  no  real  shroud  of  mystery  muffling  it  from 
the  common  view,  only  the  jargon  of  theorists.  And  now  that 
many  pointers  indicate  the  complete  absorption  of  the  modal 
idiom  into  the  fabric  of  to-day’s  music,  it  is  absurd  to  suggest 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  for  anyone  who  has  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  musical  theory.  Such  a  pohitcr  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  melody  hi  the  Dorian  mode  hkc  Grcensleeves  as  the 
signature  tune  of  a  regular  broadcast  programme  by  a  popular 
organist.1  The  folksong  and  carol  revival  has  made  the  ordinary 

1  Frederick  Curzon. 
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listener  take  such  tunes  for  granted  without  inquiring  why  they 
are  different  hi  colour  and  feeling  from  melodies  cast  hi  the 
familiar  major  and  minor  keys. 

Medieval  music,  sacred  and  secular  alike,  was  written  hi  a 
series  of  scale  systems  called  modes,  their  names  derived  from 
the  modes  of  ancient  Greek  music ;  the  Church  formulated  the 
theory  of  the  modal  system  and  distinguished  six  ‘authentic’ 
modes  of  differing  melodic  colour  because  of  a  varyhig 
arrangement  of  tones  and  semitones  hi  each,1  the  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  and  Dorian,  later  the  Aeolian  and  Ionian; 
the  final  notes  of  these  modes  were  hi  each  case  the  lowest.  A 
further  six  ‘plagaf  modes  were  added  to  these  by  pitching  the 
compass  of  the  mode  a  fourth  below  each  authentic  mode, 
called  the  Hypomixolydian,  Hypolydian,  and  so  on.  The 
final  notes  of  these  plagal  modes  lay  in  the  middle,  so  that 
authentic  melodies  lay  above  their  final  note  and  plagal 
melodies  around  it.  The  Aeolian  mode,  and  its  plagal  adjunct 
the  Hypoaeohan,  was  the  same  hi  order  of  intervals  and 
melodic  colour  as  our  melodic  minor  scale  in  descent.  The 
Ionian  and  Hypoionian  were  the  same  as  our  major  scale.  The 
differences  of  the  other  modes  from  the  major  and  minor  of 
to-day  can  best  be  reahzed  if  a  downward  scale  is  played  on 
the  white  notes  of  the  piano  from  G,  F,  E,  and  D,  giving  the 
order  of  intervals  of  the  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  and 
Dorian  modes  respectively.  There  was  hi  tunes  cast  in  these 
various  modes  very  distinct  differentiation  of  aesthetic  colour, 
recognized  hi  the  so-called  melancholy  note  of  the  minor  and 
the  gaiety  of  major  melodies.  It  is  this  difference  that  catches 
the  attention  of  the  ordmary  listener. 

Much  medieval  folksong  and  dance  tended  to  use  the  Ionian 

1  The  later  ecclesiastical  terminology  used  numbers  to  distinguish  the 
modes,  i.e.  Modes  I  and  II,  the  Dorian  and  Hypodorian,  modes  III  and  IV, 
the  Lydian  and  Hypolydian,  modes  V  and  VI,  the  Phrygian  and  Hypophry- 
gian,  modes  VII  and  VIII,  the  Mixolydian  and  Hypomixolydian,  modes  IX 
and  X,  the  Aeolian  and  Hypoaeohan,  modes  XIII  and  XIV,  the  Ionian  and 
Hypoionian.  The  missing  modes  XI  and  XII  were  die  Locrian  and  Hypolo- 
crian,  not  used  on  account  of  their  final  note  being  the  ambiguous  B 
natural. 
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mode  with  its  major  gaiety,  and  the  Church  frowned  on  this 
as  frivolous  in  feeling,  even  going  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  modus 
lascivus.  (Further  back  the  Greeks  too  had  been  dubious  about 
this  mode — which  Plato  so  describes  in  the  Republic — on 
account  of  its  emotional  levity,  though  to  modern  ears, 
attuned  to  the  aphrodisiac  of  swing  music,  this  apprehension 
seems  almost  pathological.)  But  as  the  music  of  medieval 
Europe  became  permeated  with  secular  ideas  in  spite  of  Church 
jurisdiction,  so  the  Ionian  mode  grew  in  popularity,  to  the 
end  that  it  and  the  Aeolian  were  the  only  survivors  in  later 
Western  music. 

These  ecclesiastical  modes  were  not  scales,  octave  by  octave, 
as  we  understand  them.  They  were  not  keys  in  the  modern 
sense  by  which  free  modulation  is  possible.  The  top  of  the 
scale  had  none  of  its  present-day  leading  note-to-tonic  import¬ 
ance,  because  in  practice  there  was  no  use  of  an  eight-note 
scale.  Modal  melodies  were  cast  in  a  six-note  scale  called  the 
hexachord,  and  this  hexachord  system  was  the  practical  medieval 
sol-fa  method  for  keeping  interval  relations  true,  segments  of 
the  gamut  chosen  because  each  one  contained  a  semitone  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  it  here,  except  to 
stress  this  point  that  medieval  melody,  when  analysed,  is 
found  to  be  constructed,  not  on  the  octave  with  an  invariable 
dominant  fifth  and  leading  note  implying  a  major  dominant 
triad,  but  within  six  different  interval  systems,  the  modes,  on 
the  principle  of  a  six-note  scale.  When  in  the  course  of  a 
modal  tunc  the  melody  rose  above  the  bounds  of  one  hexa¬ 
chord,  the  singer  moved  into  another  hexachord,  still  within 
the  mode.  The  modern  ear  expects,  or  did  until  recently,  a 
sharpened  seventh  melodically  as  well  as  in  harmony.  In  those 
pre-harmonic  days  the  modal  system,  with  its  many  different 
orders  of  intervals,  gives  melodic  colour  varying  widely  from 
what  is  familiar  to  us  as  major  and  minor. 

Stripping  it  to  the  barest  simplicity,  we  may  imagine  a 
melody  in  the  Mixolydian  mode,  the  scale  of  G  without  F 
sharp ;  as  die  tune  moves  within  the  limits  of  G-E  it  is  within 
the  third  hexachord;  if  it  moves  upwards  to  F  and  G  it  is  not 
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moving  to  leading  note  and  tonic,  but  has  moved  into  the 
next  hexachord  in  which  F  and  G  arc  the  fourth  and  fifth  notes, 
still  within  the  Mixolydian  mode.  The  hexachord  was  the 
practical  system — used  by  medieval  singers — that  influenced 
the  theoretical  one.  The  feeling  for  a  leading  note  was  non¬ 
existent  in  the  modal  system  in  the  days  of  its  pristine 
purity.  But  that  pristine  purity  only  survived  while  the  era  of 
pure  melody  lasted.  With  the  beginnings  of  combined  melody 
— polyphony — it  was  gradually  to  be  modified  in  the  inexor¬ 
able  direction  of  our  major  and  minor  scales,  with  the  dom¬ 
inant  to  tonic  cadence.  The  modal  system  could  not  work 
without  some  such  modification  when  melodies  came  to  be 
sung  together;  there  had  to  be  flattening  and  sharpening  of 
notes  to  avoid  the  perpetual  collision  of  semitones,  to  make 
polyphony  workable,  and  such  changes  were  called  musica 
jicta.  Even  before  that  time  there  had  been  a  tendency  to 
flatten  B  in  order  to  avoid  the  augmented  third — the  tritone 
— between  F  and  B  natural,  an  interval  held  to  be  harsh  and 
unsingable,  as  indeed  it  is  to  us.  Medieval  Latin  theorists 
described  the  tritone  with  disapproving  candour  as  the  Devil  in 
music,  and  this  reluctance  to  employ  it  in  the  Lydian  mode 
by  changing  B  natural  to  B  flat  made  this  mode  identical 
with  the  Ionian,  both  major  scales;  so  that  we  observe  in 
retrospect  the  dice  already  being  loaded  in  favour  of  the  major 
scale  in  spite  of  its  secular  taint. 

The  great  melodic  variety  of  plainsong  and  folksong,  there¬ 
fore,  derived  from  their  being  cast  in  any  one  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  modes  instead  of  our  two,  and  as  polyphony  came  to 
perfection  through  the  centuries  it  kept  a  similar  variety  of 
colour,  and  of  spiritual  expressive  power,  though  inevitably 
dwindling  towards  the  melodic  limitation  of  major  and  minor. 
Though  the  exigencies  of  polyphony  meant  occasional  changes 
from  the  strict  mode  by  the  use  in  musica  jicta  of  sharps  and 
flats  outside  the  mode,  it  was  within  a  habitual  modal  feeling 
and  the  singer  knew  when  it  was  necessary  without  their  being 
written  down  for  him.  Such  accidentals,  therefore,  are  not 
often  found  in  early  manuscripts.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  die 
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editor  of  such  scripts  unless  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
modal  practice.  Hence,  too,  the  mistakes  of  eighteenth- 
century  editors,  who,  by  then  accustomed  to  an  always  sharp¬ 
ened  seventh  in  an  eight-note  scale,  failed  to  understand  the 
common  usage  of  a  previous  age. 

The  gradual  emergence  of  polyphony  from  the  single 
melody  of  plainchant  is  fairly  clear  through  the  ages  of 
medieval  musical  history.  Secular  polyphony  has  no  such 
record  of  its  origins  hi  written  manuscript  except  for  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection  of  Sumer  Is  Icumen  In,  which  by  its 
consummate  artistry  defies  all  attempts  to  place  it  in  a  his¬ 
torical  succession,  though  in  its  day  it  can  have  enjoyed  no  such 
isolation.  Church  music  tried  to  keep  itself  unsullied  by  secular 
influence  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  general  drift  of  the  art  of 
music  must  have  affected  ecclesiastical  and  secular  composers 
mutually.  There  was  certainly  a  great  mingling  of  the  two. 
Sumer  Is  Icumen  In,  written  hi  the  Ionian  or  major  mode, 
has,  after  all,  the  sacred  words  of  Perspice  Christicola  as  an 
alternative  (and  contemporary)  text.  But  equally  certainly  the 
strong  metrical  beat  of  secular  song — like  the  accented  music  of 
the  Troubadours — made  it  less  applicable  to  polyphonic  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  unmeasured  melodics  of  plahisong  used  by  the 
Church  composer.  The  movement  towards  polyphony  by  the 
Church  was  through  unmeasured  music,  and  in  the  extremely 
fluid  rhythm  of  polyphony,  matching  its  parent  plainchant, 
the  combined  voices,  touching  and  separathig  as  they  swept 
forward,  made  an  unhurrying  current  of  sound  hi  which  no 
sharply  defined  beat  was  perceptible  at  all.  At  its  peak  this 
music  had  an  unsurpassed  beauty  of  a  kind  impossible  to  con¬ 
tain  in  our  modern  scale  and  accent  system,  but  it  was,  as  ours 
is,  bound  by  its  own  limitations.  Emotional  colour  by  key 
transition  was  impossible,  but  the  subtleties  of  spiritual  colour 
which  it  could  convey  within  the  modal  system  are  as  lost  to  us 
as  emotional  colour  was  unknown  to  our  remote  musical 
ancestors. 

The  impact  of  secular  on  sacred  is  a  theme  that  will  recur  in 
later  chapters  when  the  particular  polyphonic  music  which  it 
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was  Terry’s  labour  to  revive  conics  under  review.  In  many 
prc-Reformation  masses  and  motets  the  music  was  written  in 
four,  five,  six  or  more  parts,  of  which  one,  usually  the  tenor, 
was  a  plainsong  theme  sustained  throughout,  around  which  the 
others  wove  various  concurrent  melodies.  Such  masses  bore 
the  name  of  the  plainsong  tune  chosen,  hke  the  Gloria  Tibi 
Trinitas  Mass  of  John  Taverner.  But  often  a  suitable  secular 
tune  was  chosen  as  a  thematic  basis  for  a  liturgical  work  and 
these  again  bore  the  title  of  the  tune,  like  the  secular-sounding 
Western  Wind  Masses  of  Taverner,  Shepherd,  and  Tye,  or  the 
Donee  memoire  Mass  of  Orlando  di  Lasso.  The  strictures  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1572  forbade  the  use  of  secular  tunes  as 
polyphonic  canti  fertni,  but  they  did  not  prevent  the  use  of 
unnamed  tunes,  and  the  distinction  between  secular  and  sacred 
was  often  only  nominal.  The  later  Tudor  composers  discarded 
this  use  of  known  melodies,  and  in  the  masses  of  Byrd  there  is 
no  trace  of  such  borrowed  origins,  the  various  parts  moving 
imitatively  in  an  exquisite  interweaving  of  homogeneous 
melody. 

Reaching  a  golden  apex  in  William  Byrd,  the  polyphonic 
tradition  too  fell  into  decline  after  a  swift  secular  efflorescence 
in  madrigal  and  song;  its  musical  idiom  was  forgotten  as  an 
instrumental  style- — accented,  using  the  two  modern  major  and 
minor  modes  which  were  all  that  survived  of  the  original 
varied  mode  system — put  it  out  of  fashion  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Viols  took  the  place  of  voices  in  popular  affection, 
and  monody  the  place  of  polyphony.  Sporadic  efforts  were 
made  to  revive  the  dying  art  of  plainsong,  and  in  1614  a  new 
edition  was  published  by  the  Medicean  Press,  but  far  from 
reviving  the  original  Gregorian  chant  this  incorporated  the 
decadent  variations  which  had  developed  during  the  days  of 
the  decline,  and  it  only  served  to  propagate  a  spurious  tradition 
of  plainsong.  In  any  case,  the  edition  fell  on  stony  ground. 
Instead  of  leading  the  art  of  music,  the  Church  was  now 
following  the  idiom  of  the  great  secular  composers,  men  who, 
hke  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Pergolesi,  wrote  religious  music  in 
a  style  that  was  purely  secular  in  character.  Music  for  the  Mass 
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became  sacred  operatic  music,  and  this  tradition  reigned 
supreme  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Music  which  was  perfectly  in  style  for  secular  purposes  was 
liturgically  unsuitable  for  the  Church,  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  idiom  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  had  too  the  imprimatur  of  the  greatest  composers  of  the 
day,  like  J.  S.  Bach,  writing  works  that  were  musically 
glorious  and  perfectly  suited  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  Pro¬ 
testant  mass  cantatas  like  the  Mass  in  B  Minor,  but  which  oflended 
the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  rite. 

The  famous  Vieimese  school,  headed  by  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
wrote  music  for  the  Mass  of  this  non-liturgical  kind,  and 
because  it  was  musically  magnificent  and  much  admired,  it 
came  to  be  tolerated  in  church  in  an  easy-going  defiance  of 
the  Roman  liturgy.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Viennese 
music  held  pride  of  place,  proscribed  instruments  desecrated 
the  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  services,  and  an  alien 
spirit  of  secularity  and  of  Protestantism  prevailed.  What  was 
in  key  on  the  concert  platform  or  in  the  theatre  was  dissonant 
as  a  devotional  exercise,  yet  the  great  Catholic  masters  of 
ecclesiastical  composition  were  thought  austere  and  dull  by 
comparison  with  this  light  and  flexible,  many-voiced  orches¬ 
tral  mode  of  the  day.  But  at  least  the  masters  of  the  Viennese 
school  were  musicians  of  great  genius ;  later  on  the  second-rate 
Romantics,  writing  in  the  same  vein,  contributed  to  a  further 
degeneration  of  religious  taste  in  music,  hi  France,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  music  in  the  big  churches 
was  frankly  operatic  in  character,  congregational  singing  had 
long  disappeared,  the  faithful  went  to  church  to  look  on  as 
spectators  in  what  was  no  more  than  a  temporal  show,  and  at 
long  last  there  was  a  universal  clamour  for  reform. 

From  Catholics  in  Germany,  where  the  Lutheran  practice  of 
die  Protestant  Mass  was  now  the  tradition  of  many  centuries, 
came  the  first  practical  protests  against  this  unhturgical  kind  of 
harmonized  music  for  the  Roman  Church.  A  society  was 
formed  in  the  eighteen-sixties,  the  Caccilienverein,  to  put  into 
circulation  music  of  a  more  suitable  liturgical  type.  From  the 
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German,  publishing  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  came  a  com¬ 
plete  re-edition  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  reissue  of  Orlando  di  Lasso.  Nor  had  the  century  been 
quite  barren  of  well-intentioned  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness 
of  plainchant.  As  early  as  1848  a  new  edition  was  issued  from 
Mechlin,  another  from  Cambrai,  but  both  were  copies  of  the 
earlier  Medicean  editor  and  incorporated  all  his  errors  of  notation 
and  rhythm.  In  1869  a  similar  edition  came  from  Ratisbon, 
and  this  became  for  many  years  the  standard  interpretation  of 
plainsong  and  obtained  liberal  Papal  sanction.  It  was  not  till 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  finally  authentic  edition  of 
plainsong  appeared  from  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Solesmes. 

But  neither  the  hturgically  proper,  though  alas !  musically  un¬ 
inspired,  works  of  the  Caecilienverein  nor  the  attempted 
revival  of  plainsong  made  much  headway  against  a  generation 
long  used  to  Mozart  and  Haydn  and  Rossini,  and  latterly 
Gounod,  and  by  now  totally  unused  to  the  flavour,  right  or 
wrong,  of  Gregorian  chant.  Among  musicians,  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  lay  public  a  long  and  dreary  battle  ensued.  Partisanship 
was  rampant,  and  there  seemed  no  common  ground  on  which 
musicians  and  liturgists  could  come  to  terms.  What  was 
hturgically  correct  was  musically  unattractive  (as  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  Caecilienverein  appeared  to  show  only  too  dis¬ 
mally),  what  was  musically  admired  was  now  found  to  be 
hturgically  unsuitable,  the  new  plainsong  of  Solesmes  for  many 
years  fought  on  unequal  terms  with  the  Ratisbon  edition  which 
had  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  behind  it,  faction  raged 
against  faction,  and  the  Catholic  Press  was  full  of  flying  verbal 
missiles.  But  the  very  heat  of  the  battle  indicated  that  reform 
was  in  the  air,  and  on  the  Continent  the  situation  gradually 
improved.  Palestrina  came  to  be  sung  again,  even  though 
later  scholarship  showed  the  Breitkopf  edition  to  be  guilty  of 
many  editorial  mistakes  and  wrong  interpretations. 

hi  England,  where  the  Catholic  tradition  had  been  strangled 
for  centuries,  there  was  no  Cecilian  Society,  even,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  an  improvement.  Until  the  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  of  1829  it  was  illegal  to  sing  Mass  publicly,  and  Catholic 
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music  was  confined  to  the  foreign  embassy  chapels.  Vincent 
Novcllo,  from  this  source,  brought  mass  music  of  the  Viennese 
school  into  favour  when  Catholic  music  was  once  more 
possible  throughout  England,  and  the  firm  of  Novcllo  was 
responsible  for  the  popularizing  of  this  type  of  music  in  cheap 
editions.  And  within  the  limited  range  possible  they  were  very 
popular  indeed.  It  was  long  before  the  liturgical  spirit  that  had 
originally  stimulated  the  Caecilienverein  crept  into  this 
country,  and  very  late  hi  the  nineteenth  century  Catholic 
music  hi  England  was  overripe  for  reform.  At  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  Thomas  Whigham  had  done  good  service  in  raising 
the  standard  of  performance  and  hi  improving  the  quality  of 
music  performed.  He  had  performed  the  Byrd  Mass  for  Four 
Voices,  recently  come  to  light.  But  in  the  main  there  was  an 
all-pervading  ignorance  of  truly  liturgical  music  and  the  state 
of  Catholic  choirs  was  so  poverty-stricken  that  it  was  difficult 
to  see  where  reform  could  beghi. 

This  was  the  maelstrom  of  ignorant  dispute  and  barren 
resource  hito  which  R.  R.  Terry  plunged  when,  in  1896,  he 
went  to  the  Benedictines  at  Downside.  The  tumult  and  the 
shouting  of  opposed  views  was  to  rage  on  for  years. 


Three 


BENEDICTINE  MUSIC :  DOWNSIDE 

A  S  the  great  teaching  community  of  the  Roman  Church, 
/-\  die  Order  of  S.  Benedict  has  always  been  regarded 
justly  as  the  special  keeper  of  Catholic  art  and  learning. 
S.  Gregory  himself  was  a  Benedictine,  reformer  of  the  early 
church’s  song,  and  thirteen  centuries  after  S.  Gregory  Benedic¬ 
tine  scholarship  reaffirmed  his  work  by  the  publication  from 
the  monastery  of  Solesmes  of  a  new  edition  of  Gregorian 
chant  that  at  last,  though  as  late  as  1902,  was  to  be  recognized 
by  the  Vatican  as  the  fmal  and  authoritative  interpretation.  In 
their  Paleographie  Musicale  the  monks  of  Solesmes  gave,  not 
only  their  edited  text,  but  facsimiles  of  manuscript  sources; 
and  in  decoding  the  neumatic  script — the  neume  was  the 
hieroglyphic  forerunner  of  the  musical  note  in  staff  notation — 
in  which  the  first  music  manuscripts  were  written,  they  had 
sought  out  the  earhest  sources  in  existence  all  over  Europe. 
Since  the  ’seventies  their  work  of  meticulous  reconstruction 
had  gone  on  without  pause,  and  by  comparative  study  they 
had  arrived  at  last  at  an  assured  maximum  accuracy  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  restoring  not  only  the  melodies  of  S.  Gregory  as 
nearly  intact  as  investigation  into  Gregorian,  Ambrosian, 
Gallican  and  Mozarabic  texts  could  make  them,  but  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  current  errors  of  plainsong  rhythm ;  the  work  of 
transliteration  of  the  ancient  sources,  written  centuries  before 
the  first  staff  notation  of  Guido  d’ Arezzo  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  a  superb  contribution  to  the  science  of  paleo¬ 
graphy  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  music.  Coming  as  it  did  at  a 
time  when  music  and  hturgy  were  both  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revival,  the  Solesmes  plainsong  formed,  as  it  were,  one  pillar 
of  the  growing  structure  of  Catholic  music  reform.  The  other 
was  the  revival  of  Itahan  and  Enghsh  polyphony,  the  latter 
deriving  again,  though  indirectly,  from  the  Order  of  S. 
Benedict. 
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Italian  polyphony  was  already  returning  to  Continental 
churches ;  in  addition  to  the  Breitkopf  editions  of  Palestrina 
and  di  Lasso,  other  efforts  were  made.  Canon  Proskc  of 
Ratisbon  had  contributed  a  celebrated  share  in  his  mid-century 
edition  of  many  works  of  the  Itahan  school  wliich  he  called 
Musica  Divina.  Sixteenth-century  music  of  this  school  was  in 
print,  it  was  currency  still,  if  out  of  favour  for  generations, 
and  the  task  of  re-edition  was  easy.  But  English  polyphony 
had  still  to  be  dragged  from  oblivion  in  manuscript  part-books 
written  in  a  long-obsolete  notation,  or  from  the  original 
printed  part-books  of  the  first  editions.  Much  of  it  was 
literally  lost  in  remote  libraries,  like  the  masses  in  three  and 
four  parts  by  William  Byrd,  which  were  not  known  still  to 
exist  until  late  in  the  century. 

In  tins  task  the  Benedictines  of  Downside  Abbey  were  to  play 
a  role  of  the  first  importance.  While  it  was  not  an  intrinsic 
product  of  the  Order,  like  the  plainsong  edition  of  Solesmes, 
yet  it  was  a  Benedictine  Abbot  who  recognized  the  value  of 
the  English  polyphonic  school  when  the  results  of  early 
research  were  presented  to  him,  and  who  fanned  the  flame  of 
its  revival  at  a  time  when  opposition  could  so  easily  have  ex¬ 
tinguished  it.  This  was  Abbot  Ford  of  Downside,  of  whom 
thirty  years  later  Sir  Richard  Terry  wrote: 

He  realised  that  the  church  music  of  Tye,  Tallis,  Byrd,  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  was  fit  for  better  things  than  occasional  performance  as  concert 
items.  He  realised  that  it  was  as  true  an  adjunct  of  public  worship  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  ...  It  was  at  Downside — before 
Westminster  Cathedral  had  even  been  opened — that  the  first  recorded 
performances  took  place  of  such  works  as  Byrd’s  Masses  for  five  and  three 
voices,  Taverner’s  Western  Wynde ,  the  Gradualia  and  Cantiones  Sacrae  of 
Byrd  and  Philips,  motets  by  Tye,  Shepherd,  etc.  And  die  tradition  then 
established  endures  to-day.  .  .  .x  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present 
revival  of  Tudor  music  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  vision  ot  Abbot  Ford 
and  that  Downside  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  ot  that  revival. 

In  bis  appreciation  of  the  recognition  that  Abbot  Ford  had 
accorded  his  researches,  Terry  was  over-generous,  and  in  the 
1  But  in  1935  Downside  abandoned  polyphony  for  plainsong. 
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Downside  Review  a  month  after  this  article  had  appeared  the 
bouquet  was  gracefully  handed  back  to  him.  But  the  fact 
remains — and  Terry  was  the  first  to  recognize  it — that  the 
revival  of  Tudor  Church  music,  without  the  powerful  en¬ 
couragement  of  Downside  between  the  years  1896  and  1901, 
must  have  taken  a  very  different  course.  Terry’s  work  would 
have  been  stultified  without  the  stimulus  of  perpetual  living 
performance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  him  content  with 
the  practical  results  of  his  research  no  more  lively  than  ‘occa¬ 
sional  performance  as  concert  items’,  as  the  pile  of  his  written 
editions  mounted  higher  and  higher ;  without  the  careful  pre¬ 
liminary  nursing  of  Downside,  one  wonders  even  if  the  great 
corpus  of  his  work  at  Westminster  could  ever  have  been 
formed,  or  at  least  not  till  many  years  later ;  certainly  it  would 
have  seriously  arrested  the  development  of  his  idiosyncratic 
temperament,  part  musician,  part  scholar,  part  impresario. 
Terry  knew  very  well  how  much  he  owed  to  Abbot  Ford’s 
behef  in  his  early  work  and  he  never  ceased  to  remember  it  in 
the  days  of  his  established  success. 

His  Downside  period  was  purely  creative;  he  took  over  a 
moribund  musical  system  and  made  it  the  core  of  the  school’s 
hfe.  Appointed  in  September  1896  as  piano  master,  he  was  by 
December  of  that  year  also  choirmaster  and  organist,  in  sole 
charge  of  all  musical  activities,  welcomed  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
by  both  school  and  monastery  as  a  long-needed  dynamo  of 
reform.  Memories  are  vivid  and  long  among  men  who  were 
his  senior  choirboys  there,  about  tins  dynamic  activity  of  his, 
electrifying  his  associates,  after  a  half  century  of  musical  inertia. 
The  school  magazine,  the  Raven,  in  the  summer  of  1896,  was 
only  too  well  aware  of  Downside’s  musical  shortcomings : 

The  lack  of  music  at  Downside  is  very  keenly  felt.  For  the  last  three  years 
both  in  church  and  at  concerts  the  singing  has  been  growing  gradually 
worse  and  worse.  From  the  figured  masses  we  have  come  down  to  con¬ 
tinual  plainchant  sung  listlessly,  mechanically,  inaccurately.  A  solo  in 
church  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  in  a  place  like 
this  .  .  .  there  is  not  sufficient  talent  to  produce  a  thoroughly  efficient 
choir.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  next  term  music  will  again  raise  its  head.  .  .  . 
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This  was  plain  speaking  indeed  for  earlier  choirmasters  to  read 
and  is  the  measure  of  their  bewilderment  in  the  infertile  con¬ 
fusion  of  current  Catholic  music  and  liturgy. 

Terry  came  to  all  this  the  following  term,  still  learning  his 
liturgy,  raw  to  the  plainsong  controversy  and  the  Caecilien- 
verein,  though  well  aware  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Italian  school 
of  polyphonic  music  which  was  already  familiar  to  him  in 
Palestrina,  groping  in  the  back  of  his  mind  towards  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  similar  uncharted  treasures  hi  the  region  of  English 
polyphony,  and  above  all  sick  to  death  of  the  romantic 
tendency  in  Church  Music  that  he  felt  to  be  particularly  incon¬ 
gruous  in  the  Roman  Rite.  He  came  to  it  all  as  a  convert, 
viewing  it  with  a  strange  eye,  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of 
inertia  and  the  accumulations  of  centuries  of  dust. 

Father  Cyril  Rylance,  a  senior  choirboy  in  1896  and  now  a 
monk  at  Downside  Monastery,  recalls  how  Terry’s  musical 
vitality  was  at  once  observed  by  Abbot  Ford  during  his  first 
term  there,  when  the  Abbot  decided  to  give  him  as  clear  a 
field  as  possible,  hi  these  first  months  Terry  s  musical  activities 
were  mainly  exercised  hi  reconditioning  the  choir  and  hi 
stimulating  school  hiterest  hi  music  of  all  kinds.  He  lectured 
to  the  boys  on  folk  songs,  shanties,  and  music  for  the  theatre, 
heralding  the  production  of  a  Greek  play — the  Alccstis ,  to  the 
music  of  C.  H.  Lloyd,  to  be  performed  on  Exhibition  Day, 
30  June  1897.  He  revived  popular  concerts  among  the  boys, 
inaugurated  fortnightly  sing-songs,  and  rehearsed  for  the  first 
S.  Cecilias  Day  concert  they  had  held  for  four  years.  He  held 
off  from  polyphonic  music  until  he  had  a  willing  instrument 
for  its  performance,  and  the  technique  of  his  new  choir  was  not 
made  hi  a  day.  The  Downside  Review  talks  of  his  massacre 
among  the  old  choirboys  as  behig  ruthless  and  complete:  The 
choir  is  once  more  itself  agahi;  we  were  beginning  to  fear  we 
had  heard  the  last  of  it.  .  .  .  On  Terry  s  taking  over,  he  found 
the  so-called  choirboys  hi  a  state  of  utter  demoralisation.  ... 
Fie  picked  out  the  best  voices  hi  the  school  for  his  new  choir, 
but  many  of  these  new  boys  could  hardly  read  a  note  ol  music, 
the  seniors  gave  up  time  to  swell  the  ranks  ol  the  basses,  and 
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the  amount  of  training  needed  was  vast  and  unremitting.  ‘Mr. 
Terry’,  the  Downside  Review  goes  on  to  say,  ‘has  undertaken 
what  six  months  ago  would  have  been  thought  hopeless.’ 
‘At  last’,  remarks  the  Raven,  ‘a  revival  of  music,  at  last  the 
promised  land  seems  in  sight.’ 

The  path  of  the  reformer  was  not  entirely  strewn  with  roses, 
however,  for  all  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  Abbot  Ford. 
There  was  opposition  to  the  expense  of  boys’  time  in  choir 
practice,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff,  murmuring,  rose  in  a  body  to 
appeal  to  the  Abbot  for  more  work  and  less  singing.  Rehearsals 
for  the  Greek  play,  winch  were  in  progress  during  the  spring 
and  summer  terms  of  1897,  took  precious  time  from  examina¬ 
tion  work,  but  Terry  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  Alcestis  and  the 
Abbot’s  dictum  was  that  ‘the  Greek  play  must  go  through’. 
It  was  acclaimed  on  Exhibition  Day  as  ‘the  first  Greek  play 
performed  by  our  English  Benedictines  since  the  days  of  Colet 
and  Sir  Thomas  More’.  Terry  was  responsible  for  singing, 
stage  management,  and  production,  and  also  for  drawing  out¬ 
side  interest  from  the  musical  world  and  a  sheaf  of  enthusiastic 
Press  reviews.  The  staff  was  appeased,  the  boys  enchanted.  It 
was  a  diplomatic  success  of  the  highest  order,  for  thereafter  he 
could  do  no  wrong  and  both  choir  and  staff  were  willing  to 
take  any  experiment  on  trust  that  he  cared  to  try. 

hi  the  Lent  term  he  had  begun  the  process  of  infiltration  by 
teaching  the  choir  the  Kyrie  from  Palestrina’s  Aeternae  Christi 
Munera  Mass,  unaccompanied.  This  was  the  first  time  they 
had  attempted  harmonized  music  for  two  years,  and  the  Raven 
commented :  ‘There  are  rumours  that  plainchant,  which  is  in  a 
hardly  flourishing  condition  at  present,  is  to  be  given  a  little 
breathing  space  to  recover  .  .  .  and  other  more  elaborate  music 
to  take  its  place  for  a  time.  .  .  .’  Plainsong  was  very  low 
in  popular  fancy.  And  indeed  the  uninspired  singing  of  it  in 
the  manner  of  the  day,  with  heavy  organ  accompaniment, 
from  the  old  Mechlin  text,  could  well  find  no  response  from 
the  schoolboy.  Terry  himself  was  not  yet  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  plainsong,  and  the  controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of 
Mechlin,  Ratisbon,  and  the  new  Solesmes  texts,  just  coming 
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to  public  notice,  at  this  time  passed  over  his  head.  He  dis¬ 
covered  later,  and  admitted  to  an  old  Downside  choirboy  that 
they  were  not  singing  it  properly  at  Downside  in  the  ’nineties ; 
years  after  at  Westminster,  after  profound  study,  he  arrived  at 
a  kind  of  plainsong  interpretation  that,  based  on  Solesmes, 
satisfied  him.  But  in  his  learning  years  his  heart  was  all  in 
polyphonic  singing  and  he  set  plainsong  on  one  side.  It  was  a 
later  enthusiast,  Father  Elphege  Shebbeare,  who  brought 
reform  in  the  singing  of  plainchant  to  Downside  where  the  old 
Mechlin  use  was  embedded  in  the  monastic  custom  and  there 
was  an  undeniable  prejudice  against  the  new.  As  late  as  1905 
he  introduced  a  part  of  the  Mass  music  from  a  Worcester 
manuscript  identical  with  the  Solesmes  text,  that  was  much 
liked  as  ‘English  plainsong’  without  its  admirers  realizing  that 
it  was  actually  in  accordance  with  the  Solesmes  use.  Even 
among  Benedictines  opinion  was  conservative  and  plainsong 
reform  took  a  slow  and  careful  course.  The  Mechlin  and 
Ratisbon  plainsong  had  had  Papal  authority  for  many  years, 
and  even  after  the  new  Papal  Edict  in  1902  legislating  in 
favour  of  the  Solesmes  chant  all  over  the  Catholic  Church 
there  was  still  bitter  variance  between  authorities  about  method 
of  interpretation,  which  became,  and  still  is,  a  perennial 
battleground. 

Terry  was  fortunate,  as  he  had  been  at  Elstow,  in  the  vocal 
material  of  his  new  choir.  Father  Edward  Green  of  Downside 
recalls  that  he  had  an  invaluable  asset  in  his  alto  lead,  a  boy 
named  Louis  Daly  widi  a  perfect  natural  alto  voice ;  the  choir 
was  able  to  get  a  balance  of  tone  essential  to  the  presentation 
of  the  unaccompanied  polyphonic  music  now  introduced,  and 
until  it  could  be  well  sung  Terry  realized  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  try  a  new  music  in  an  unfamiliar  idiom.  But  now  the 
technique  was  adequate  and  after  the  Greek  play  in  the  summer 
of  1897  he  moved  fast.  Among  the  familiar  accompanied 
works,  like  Mendelssohn’s  Lauda  Sion  and  Pcrgolesi’s  Stabat 
Mater,  which  were  rehearsed  for  concerts,  lie  introduced  har¬ 
monized  unaccompanied  masses  and  motets,  among  them 
several  of  his  own  composed  specially  for  Downside,  and 
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worked  at  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Arcadelt,  and  Christopher  Tye 
for  Holy  Week  of  the  coining  year.  He  was  liimself  immersed 
in  new  discoveries,  and  his  research  took  him  continually  to 
the  libraries  of  manuscript  music  at  Oxford  and  at  the  British 
Museum  where  he  edited  all  manner  of  sixteenth-century 
music  of  the  English  polyphonic  school,  then  either  unknown 
or  never  considered  worthy  of  retrial.  Of  his  Downside  days 
he  told  an  interviewer  long  after : 

All  these  years  since  I  left  Cambridge  I  had  been  conscious  of  the  possibilities 
of  unaccompanied  choral  singing  and  of  an  increasing  interest  in  sixteenth- 
century  polyphony.  .  .  .  On  taking  up  the  appointment  of  Music  Master 
at  Downside,  I  began  working  hard  with  the  boys  on  Palestrina’s  music. 
Some  of  the  monks  were  members  of  my  choir  and  the  fact  that  both 
monks  and  boys  not  only  knew  their  Lathi  but  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  what  they  were  singing,  made  artistic  results  more  evident  than  those 
to  be  got  from  professional  singers.  From  Palestrina  I  became  curious 
about  the  contemporary  English  music  which  I  felt  sure  existed  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  spite  of  die  musical  havoc  of  that  troubled  century.  ...  I 
used  to  spend  nearly  all  my  hohdays  at  the  British  Museum,  digging  up 
and  scoring  the  work  of  such  masters  as  Tye,  Talhs,  Whyte,  Shepherd, 
Mundy,  Byrd,  and  Philips,  which  had  never  seen  the  hght  since  the 
Reformation.  We  performed  as  much  of  this  music  as  was  possible,  both 
in  the  monastery  church  and  in  the  school.  .  .  . 

During  these  years  at  Downside  Terry  renewed  a  Cambridge 
acquaintance  in  Dr.  (later  Sir  Percy)  Buck,  then  organist  at  the 
neighbouring  Cathedral  of  Wells.  Here  Terry  listened  with 
the  closest  attention  to  the  remnant  of  English  polyphony  still 
contained  in  the  Anglican  cathedral  repertoire.  The  common 
theme  of  early  English  music  linked  the  two  men  in  an 
association  that  culminated  in  Dr.  Buck’s  appointment  to  the 
Editorial  Committee  of  the  monumental  edition  of  Tudor 
Church  Music  that  appeared  in  1924. 

Throughout  1898  Downside  music  was  whipped  up  to 
fever  pitch.  The  Raven  groans  ruefully:  ‘Indoor  exercises 
have  suffered  from  an  almost  continual  dose  of  singing  prac¬ 
tice,’  and  wonders  if  this  is  really  not  an  excess  of  virtue,  as 
the  ‘continual  doses’  of  unaccompanied  music  were  not  an 
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alternative  but  an  addition  to  the  normal  music  of  a  big 
school,  concerts,  operettas,  glee  concerts,  madrigals,  and  a 
project  to  raise  a  string  and  wind  band  under  a  visiting  violin 
master  from  Bath.  Ruddigore  was  produced  at  Christmas  in 
1898  and  the  Raven,  still  croaking  a  little,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  great  success  in  spite  of  the  competitive  demands 
of  church  music  ‘pcccantcms  and  tilings’  complained  of  pre¬ 
viously.  Among  the  fault  criticisms  comes  a  letter  to  the 
Raven  s  editor  complaining  that  the  exclusive  use  of  other 
music  has  precluded  entirely  the  singing  of  plainsong,  and  that 

the  choir  have  been  producing  lately  much  old  English  ecclesiastical  music, 
from  works  chiefly  by  Byrd  and  Philips.  Who  this  Philips  was  and  who 
this  strange  Byrd,  our  more  weighty  contemporary  the  Review  intends  to 
tell.  None  can  deny  that  the  music  is  devotional  any  more  than  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  learn.  .  .  . 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  evidence  that  the  Downside  school¬ 
boy,  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  choirmaster,  ran 
true  to  form  in  demanding  his  right  to  grouse,  or  the  story  of 
these  five  years  of  music  there  would  be  difficult  to  credit. 
But,  this  established,  the  Raven  prints  with  unconcealed  pride 
a  list  of  the  sixteenth-century  choral  works  sung  during  the 
year,  which  includes  three  of  the  great  Palestrina  Masses,  a 
Talhs  Kyrie  and  Gloria,  and  a  series  of  motets  by  Palestrina, 
Tye,  Byrd,  Talks,  Farrant,  Vittoria,  and  Morcira.  Later  works 
include  Pcrgolesi,  Wesley,  Gounod,  Tozer  and  several  masses 
and  motets  by  Terry  himself.  The  Downside  Review  in  a 
retrospect  of  the  year  1898  comments  conservatively  ‘Although 
some  may  consider  the  archaeological  tendency  in  the  selection 
of  the  music  is  excessive,  all  must  allow  that  the  choir  has 
vastly  improved.  .  . 

Without  Abbot  Ford  at  his  side  to  aid  and  abet  unceasingly, 
the  picture,  it  seems,  would  not  have  been  so  bright.  But  the 
mood  of:  conservatism  passed  and  the  next  issue  of  the  Downside 
Review  held  nothing  but  praise  and  appreciation.  Indeed, 
March  21st  of  1899,  the  Feast  of  S.  Benedict,  was  so  memor¬ 
able  a  day  in  English  musical  history  that  none  who  shared  it 
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could  fail  to  respond.  The  Mass  for  Five  Voices  by  William 
Byrd  was  ‘sung  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  for  three  hundred 
years.  .  . 

There  was  a  note  of  drama  in  these  exhilarating  days.  They 
were,  in  fact,  making  history  at  Downside;  all  those  who 
remember  the  five  years  when  Terry  reigned  over  the  choir 
are  of  one  voice  in  recalling  an  abnormal  sense  of 
musical  vitality  at  that  time,  memorable  even  for  the  school¬ 
boy,  which  urged  them  on,  willy-nilly.  The  shadow  of 
coming  events  must  already  have  been  apparent,  and  they  must 
have  been  somehow  aware  even  within  the  school’s  small 
universe  that  the  singing  of  the  Byrd  Mass  was  the  herald  of  a 
musical  renaissance,  whose  potentialities  only  Terry  and  Abbot 
Ford  were  beginning  really  to  measure,  growing  slowly  but 
certainly  to  maturity  within  the  next  twenty-five  years.  That 
it  would  be  slow  seemed  inevitable,  since  it  was  to  be  a 
revolution  against  the  ingrained  Toryism  of  opinion  both 
within  the  Church  and  outside  it  in  the  world  of  music. 
But  the  stamp  of  certainty  seemed  equally  inevitable  when  the 
singing  at  Downside  brought  back  to  living  beauty  the  rehes 
of  an  unknown  musical  past,  so  masterly,  so  assured,  that  even 
critics  who  came  to  scoff,  hearing  them,  remained  to  pray. 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  this  choir  was  making 
history,  though  it  strikes  an  odd  chord  in  the  minds  of  this 
generation  of  listeners  who  have  experienced  in  the  last  twenty 
years  the  full  story  of  English  polyphonic  composition 
without  realizing  quite  how  recently  this  knowledge  has  come 
to  us.  After  having  been  relegated  to  a  string  of  archaic  names 
in  the  textbooks  of  music  for  several  centuries,  our  sixteenth- 
century  polyphony  occupies  now,  actually,  almost  too  large  a 
space  ha  the  English  musical  histories  of  to-day  commensurate 
with  its  importance  hi  the  whole  history  of  music  of  all  times 
and  nations.  This  violent  swing  of  the  critical  pendulum 
is  an  index  of  the  effect  of  rediscovery  on  the  musical  world’s 
attention,  and  of  the  ignorance  that  preceded  it. 

In  music,  as  in  everything  else,  mode  supersedes  mode  and 
only  the  permanently  valuable  hi  its  art  persists  from  generation 
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to  generation.  In  the  current  of  passing  fashion,  even  the 
permanently  valuable  is  often  swept  into  a  backwater  for  a  time, 
by-passed  by  an  inconstant  generation  that  finds  it  uncon¬ 
genial.  But  it  is  at  least  charted  in  the  log-book  of  art.  Italian 
polyphony  was  passed  over  for  centuries  by  men  who  were 
deaf  to  its  peculiar  gift,  but  the  work  within  it  of  Palestrina, 
for  instance,  was  still  known,  still  in  existence,  awaiting 
revival,  but  not  awaiting  rediscovery.  The  revived  interest 
in  Palestrina’s  great  polyphonic  works  was  due  partly  to 
liturgical  discontent  among  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  mainly  to  a  new  alchemy  of  artistic  values  by 
which  its  peculiar  gift  became  once  more  desirable.  And  once 
desirable,  all  that  neglected  music  was  easily  to  hand.  But  by 
contrast  the  contemporary  and  earlier  schools  of  English 
polyphony  were  either  lost  altogether  or  had  to  be  made 
available  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  and  scholarship. 

In  the  histories  of  music  a  bare  century  after  that  great  period, 
writers  were  unaware — and  incurious — of  the  music  that  went 
before  them.  They  had  turned  the  page  and  the  previous 
chapter  was  obliterated.  Roger  North,  at  the  turn  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  good  enough  historian  to  lament  the 
lack  of  historic  sense  of  his  time  and  the  gap  in  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  wrote: 

This  so  general  abrennonneiation  of  all  elder,  the  lately  bygone,  music  is 
the  caus  that  almost  all  the  ancient  copys,  tho  very  finely  wrote,  are  lost 
and  gone  and  that  little  that  is  left  by  wast  paper  uses  is  wearing  out  and  in 
a  short  time  none  at  all  will  bee  left.  The  musick  in  Hen.  8ths  times  hath 
bin  mentioned  as  in  some  degree  valuable  but  where  shall  wee  find  it?  Qu. 
Elizabeth  was  a  lover  of  musick  and  it  is  not  likely  that  musick  was  under 
any  discouragement  in  her  time.  But  reg  Jas.  I  it  flourished  very  much  as 
appears  by  ye  many  masques  used  in  his  court  and  in  some  measure 
resembling  our  operas.  .  .  .  But  of  ye  early  music  what  volumes 
arc  left  are  scarce  ever  to  be  used  save  in  ye  air  for  kites  or  for  singeing 
pullets.  .  .  . 

North’s  story  of  English  music  is  full  of  good  tilings  and  apt 
allusions,  showing  a  critical  liberality  not  at  all  limited  by 
the  narrow  musical  taste  of  his  age,  but  in  spite  of  potential 
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powers  of  criticism  of  the  ‘early  musick’  he  was  unable  to 
exercise  them.  ‘Where’,  he  ponders,  ‘shall  wee  find  it?’  It 
docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  look. 

Burney  and  Hawkins  were  the  great  history-makers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  latter,  more  industrious,  content  to 
record  without  critical  comment  the  names  and  life-stories  of 
many  of  the  illustrious  Elizabethans  and  their  predecessors, 
about  whom  he  amassed  a  vast  dull  store  ol  uninformative  and 
often  inaccurate  detail.  Burney,  on  the  contrary,  is  still 
excellent  reading.  The  worst  of  historians,  he  is  the  most 
delightful  and  provocative  of  commentators.  He  gives 
us  more  than  Hawkins,  and  scored  many  parts  of  sixteenth- 
century  works,  both  sacred  and  secular.  But  on  the  topic  of 
Tudor  music  the  point  where  Burney  and  his  successors  fell 
down  was  their  passion  for  modernity.  Having  for  a  century 
and  more  enjoyed  the  limitations  of  the  major  and  minor 
modes,  already  bound  to  the  tyranny  of  the  sharpened  leading 
note,  they  were  unable  to  believe  seriously  in  the  practical 
existence  of  a  previous  modal  system  which  employed  four 
more  modes  than  their  own.  When  Burney,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  history,  scored  part  of  a  mass  or  a  motet  or  even 
a  madrigal  from  the  pen  of  a  Tudor  composer,  he  insinuated 
into  his  score  sharps  and  flats  and  a  rigid  bar-system  which  he 
was  convinced  should  be  there  in  spite  of  errors  (sic)  in  the 
original  manuscript.  Some  modulations  and  cadences  he 
found  himself  unable  to  improve  and  in  these  cases  he  was 
scathing  in  criticism.  About  Thomas  Morley,  for  instance : 

To  say  the  truth  Maister  Morley  is  not  very  nice  or  accurate  hi  these 
examples  of  counterpoint  which  are  left  as  models  of  perfection.  .  .  . 
There  are  two  faults  in  the  last  examples  which  would  not  be  pardoned  by 
modern  ears  or  judgment.  Few  of  the  examples  are  elegant  or  worthy  of 
imitation  now.  ...  It  must  be  owned  that  the  language  of  this  book  is 
at  once  uncouth  and  affected ;  and  that  neither  the  melody  nor  harmony  it 
recommends  and  teaches  is  of  this  world,  at  least,  of  diis  age ;  no  certain 
scale  is  given  of  major  or  minor  keys,  nor  is  the  modulation  he  uses  that  of 
the  present  times.  Indeed  no  keys  are  determined  except  F  major  and  D 
and  A  minor;  and  though  so  much  is  written  concerning  the  moods  or 
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measures  yet  nothing  is  said  of  accent  or  the  preparation,  use,  and  resolution 
of  discords  in  general. 

Burney’s  scores  were  therefore  quite  deliberately  unrecog¬ 
nizable.  Of  the  madrigalists  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  Benet,  and 
Kirbye,  he  tells  us  that: 

Many  productions  have  lately  been  revived  at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient 
Music ;  where  by  the  perfection  of  performance  effects  have  been  produced 
of  which  it  is  probable  the  authors  themselves  .  .  .  had  little  idea ;  it  may 
perhaps  with  truth  be  said  that  they  are  not  only  renovated  but  rendered 
much  better  compositions  than  the  authors  intended  them  to  be. 

And  while  he  dismisses  the  prc-Rcformation  composers 
Taverner  and  Fayrfax  with  a  sweep  of  the  pen — 

They  have  but  little  design  and  no  melody  in  their  composition  and  it 
seems  as  if  they  should  not  have  been  ranked  as  they  are  by  Morley  with 
those  of  a  much  higher  class  at  a  later  period.  ...  I  have  scored  several 
movements  of  such  masses  and  services  of  our  other  old  masters  as  were 
composed  to  Latin  words  before  the  Reformation  and  must  confess  that  the 
reward  for  my  labour  was  inconsiderable — 

he  offers  as  a  kind  of  consolation  prize  to  Christopher  Tye 
that  ‘compared  with  his  contemporaries  he  was  perhaps  as  great 
a  musician  as  Europe  could  then  boast;  and  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  expect  more  perfection  from  him  or  to  blame  an  individual 
for  the  general  defects  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  .  .  .’ 

Even  Palestrina  was  outside  Burney’s  pale:  ‘He  likewise 
adhered  to  the  absurd  practice  of  composing  masses  upon 
vulgar  tunes.  .  .  .  However,  after  1570  he  discontinued  this 
Gothic  practice,  when  perhaps  a  better  taste  became  general.’ 
The  mass  in  question  was  Palestrina’s  V Homme  Arme,  written 
before  the  Council  of  Trent  had  forbidden  the  nominal  use  of 
secular  themes. 

Burney’s  point  of  view  was  the  model  for  a  hundred  years, 
his  scored  examples  copied  or  similar  ones  made.  No  more 
than  his  could  the  nineteenth-century  mind  reach  back  into 
the  dark  unknown  of  prc-Rcformation  music.  The  nineteenth 
century  paid  a  sort  of  lip-service  to  Tallis,  Tye,  Mundy,  Byrd, 
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and  a  few  more  because  they  composed  post-Reformation 
music  for  the  English  Rite,  though  it  knew  little  enough  of 
this.  Only  a  fraction  of  music  for  the  Reformed  Church  by 
Elizabethans  remained  hi  a  collection  of  Cathedral  Music  made 
as  early  as  1641  by  John  Barnard.  It  is  worth  quoting  the 
numerical  strength  of  Tudor  composers  hi  this  work,  and  hi 
a  later  collection  by  William  Boyce  (hi  the  mid-eighteenth 
century)  which  was  for  a  hundred  years  the  basis  of  English 
Cathedral  singing.  These  two  collections  contain  all  that  was 
ever  sung  of  our  early  church  music.  Barnard  prhited  eleven 
anthems  by  Byrd,  five  by  Talhs  and  Gibbons,  four  by  Mundy 
and  Tye,  two  by  Hooper,  Farrant,  Shepherd,  and  Ward,  one 
by  Whyte,  Gyles,  Parsons,  Weelkes  and  Morley.  Of  these 
Boyce  prhited  three  by  Byrd,  five  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  two 
by  Farrant  and  Tye,  and  Tallis’s  famous  I  call  and  cry.  There 
is  also  in  Boyce’s  collection  an  anthem  said  erroneously  to  be 
by  that  excellent  Royal  musician,  Henry  VIII.  This  is  the 
thrown-up  wreckage  of  a  period  in  which  Byrd  s  Latin  motets 
alone  were  numbered  in  hundreds.  His  Great  Service  for  the 
English  Rite  was  edited  hi  the  nine  teen-twenties1  and  had  its 
first  performance  for  three  centuries  hi  1924.  It  was  not  only 
the  Reformation  that  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  our  Tudor 
composers.  Even  the  secular  music  that  followed  quickly  on 
the  heels  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  period  suffered  a  certahi 
echpse.  There  was,  of  course,  vast  destruction,  apart  from  the 
revolution  hi  popular  taste.  We  know  that  thousands  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  were  burnt  by  the  Puritans  or 
used  for  scrap,  for  endpapers  hi  binding  up  other  publications. 
The  miracle  is  that  enough  escaped  for  us  to  estimate  at  all 
the  splendour  of  that  time,  to  hear  its  music  agahi,  and  to  put 
it  in  its  place  hi  history. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  a  slight  fluttering  of 
curiosity  about  the  music  of  Shakespeare  s  contemporaries. 
Certahi  scholars  and  antiquaries  delved  hito  libraries  ol  manu¬ 
scripts  to  bring  up  here  and  there  treasures  which  hi  the  light 
of  prevailing  Victorian  opinion  were  dismissed  as  curiosities. 

1  By  Canon  E.  H.  Fellowes. 
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Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault  was  a  keen  student,  but  the  most  wilfully 
inaccurate  of  editors,  producing  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  (1840  to  1847)  a  shocking  edition  of  the  Byrd  Mass 
for  Five  Voices  to  which  G.  A.  Macfarren  wrote  an  organ 
accompaniment  based  on  Rimbault’s  score.  This  Society 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  tardy  revival  at  that  time 
of  sixteenth-century  madrigal  and  song,  kept  up  precariously 
by  the  Madrigal  Society  formed  in  1741.  But  these  early 
editors  were  so  unscholarly,  reiterating  Burney’s  kind  of  mis¬ 
takes  of  rhythm  and  key,  that  they  had  to  be  ruthlessly  re- 
edited  later  on.  W.  S.  Rockstro  ha  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
became  a  devoted  student  of  sixteenth-century  music  and  held 
the  palm  for  scholarship  hi  this  period  for  decades — ha  fact,  his 
over-ardent  and  not  always  accurate  pen  provided  many  of 
the  articles  ha  the  first  edition  of  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music 
(begun  in  1879)  011  the  subject  of  Elizabethan  music.  The 
article  on  polyphony,  not  by  him,  does  not  mention  a  school 
of  English  polyphonists  at  all.  He  hotly  protests  against  the 
assumption  that  the  Byrd  Mass  in  Five  Parts  and  the  Cantiones 
Sacrae,  also  edited  in  1841,  arc  ‘only  recognized  as  antiquarian 
survivals’,  gohig  on  to  say:  ‘We  ought  to  know  more  of  these 
fine  compositions.  .  .  .’ 

William  Barclay  Squire,  of  the  generation  following 
Rockstro,  was  his  collaborator  ha  publishing  an  edition  of 
Byrd’s  Mass  for  Four  Voices,  previously  missing,  believed  lost, 
which  must  have  fallen  stone  dead  from  the  press,  but  which  at 
least  showed  great  initiative.  This  was  ha  1890.  These  names 
are  not  representative,  they  arc  solitary  milestones  through  the 
century,  and  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  name  to  quote  ha 
practical  support  of  earlier  Tudor  composers  of  dae  generation 
preceding  William  Byrd  until  the  founding  of  the  Plainsong 
and  Medieval  Music  Society  ha  1888,  composed  originally  of 
seven  members.  This  Society  has  done  work  of  a  high  degree 
of  scholarship,  but  could  never  be  called  a  popular  venture.  In 
this  field  Sir  John  Stainer  was  a  pioneer  when  ha  the  ’nineties 
lac  transcribed  and  critically  edited  (with  J.  R.  F.  and  C. 
Stainer)  early  Bodleian  manuscripts  under  the  title,  Early 
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Bodleian  Music,  and  a  second  volume  under  the  title,  Dufay 
and  His  Contemporaries.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright  took  a  prominent 
place  tor  his  edition  called  the  Old  English,  published  between 
1889  and  1902,  in  which  he  edited  with  distinguished  scholar¬ 
ship  motets  and  masses  and  songs  by  the  Tudor  polyphonists 
contemporary  with  Byrd.  The  Oxford  historian  Wooldridge 
wrote  about  polyphonic  technique  in  the  Oxford  History,  but  as 
a  dispassionate  theorist  discussing  method  rather  than  aesthetic. 
Henry  Davey  published  his  History  of  English  Music  in  1895, 
heralding  better  tilings,  and  to  Davey,  Arkwright,  and  to 
Barclay  Squire,  Terry  owed  much  in  encouragement  when  he 
began  his  own  tentative  search  into  sixteenth-century  music 
for  the  Roman  Rite  by  English  composers,  not  knowing  then 
what  he  would  find  of  musical  value,  his  only  guide  the  handful 
of  cathedral  anthems  he  had  learnt  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  celebrated  (as  a  curiosity)  Talks  forty- 
part  motet.  Polyphonic  music  was  simply  not  heard  in 
England  in  1 896. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  therefore  to  find  the  schoolboy 
magazine  at  Downside  asking  plaintively,  'Who  is  this  Philips 
and  who  this  strange  Byrd’,  whose  unfamiliar  music  the  choir 
was  presenting  week  by  week  under  a  choirmaster  who  gave 
out  enthusiasm  like  sparks  from  the  end  of  his  baton.  At  this 
early  date  Terry  was  experimenting  in  the  art  of  closely 
associated  composers  who  all  wrote  within  the  melodic  idiom 
of  polyphony  and  of  the  medieval  modal  system  that  tends  at 
first  hearing  by  the  uninitiated  to  make  all  such  music  sound 
more  closely  related  than  it  actually  is.  When  Burney  pontifi- 
cally  swept  aside  all  the  music  of  the  great  madrigalists  with  the 
comment,  ‘They  might  all  pass  for  the  compositions  of  one 
and  the  same  composer’,  he  meant  just  this,  but  took  no  pains 
to  reconsider  his  verdict  by  attentive  acquaintance.  Terry  at 
Downside  was  discovering  the  great  variety  of  colour  and 
aesthetic  between  the  modes,  and  between  the  spiritual  tem¬ 
perament  of  polyphonic  composers,  distinguishmg  between 
the  musical  impulse  and  technique  of  Byrd,  Tallis,  Taverner, 
Tye,  Philips,  and  separating  all  these  and  many  others 
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from  the  Italian  writers  and  the  Flemish,  with  all  of  whose 
music  he  was  coming  into  close  practical  contact  for  the 
first  time.  Later  he  classified  and  analysed,  described  all  these 
things  with  insight  and  integrity.  For  the  moment  he  was 
presenting  his  discoveries  month  by  month  as  his  groping 
research  brought  them  to  light.  And  it  was  by  performance 
that  he  grew  to  know  them  and  to  probe  deeper  into  their 
secret  than  any  man  since. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  an  essay  by 
Terry  on  Palestrina  which  was  included  in  A.  L.  Bacharach’s 
Lives  oj  the  Great  Composers  i1 

I  must  begin  [he  writes]  by  confessing  that  I  have  not  made  an  intensive 
study  of  books  about  Palestrina,  but  his  complete  works  (in  thirty-three 
volumes)  were  my  daily  bread  during  a  choirmastcrship  of  some  thirty 
years.  If  I  add  that  during  that  time  I  was  able  to  perform  more  of  his 
music  than  any  fellow  conductor,  it  is  not  by  way  of  a  pointless  boast  but 
in  grateful  and  humble  acknowledgment  of  a  unique  privilege  that  good 
fortune  happened  to  throw  in  my  way. 

When  one  lives  with  any  given  composer  over  a  period  of  years,  week  in 
and  week  out  (as  I  did  with  Palestrina  and  Byrd)  it  would  be  strange  if  one 
failed  to  catch  something  more  of  their  character  and  their  inmost  spirit 
than  the  most  intensive  study  of  the  printed  score  can  furnish.  One’s 
deductions  may  be  wrong  (and  sometimes  are)  but  there  is  diis  to  be  said 
for  constant  exploration  and  constant  repetition  in  performance  as  opposed 
to  study  from  the  score  alone,  that  it  does  supply  different  material  for  such 
deductions.  The  difference  seems  to  me  to  be  something  like  the  difference 
between  a  sight  of  the  sea  from  die  cliffs  and  the  experience  of  sailing  upon 
its  waters.  The  watcher  on  the  cliff  looks  upon  the  same  sea  with  its  ever- 
changing  beauty,  but  his  reactions  are  not  the  same  as  the  seaman’s.  The 
watcher  sees  its  surface :  the  seaman  is  enfolded  in  its  embrace ;  is  absorbed 
into  its  being ;  plumbs  its  depths ;  penetrates  its  soul. 

High-flown  comparisons,  you  will  say?  Perhaps.  But  I  am  sure  no 
musician  will  apply  die  epithet  to  the  analogy  I  draw  from  them. 

These  two  paragraphs  are  Terry’s  apologia.  And  at  Downside 
he  was  setting  sail  on  these  seas  for  the  first  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Byrd  Mass  for  Five  Voices  sung  on  the 
Feast  of  S.  Benedict  of  1899,  there  was  a  Gloria  by  Tallis  and  a 
1  Published  by  Gollancz,  1935. 
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five-part  motet  by  Peter  Pliibps,  Hoclie  Sanctus  Benedictus.  The 
Downside  Review  comments  that  'Music  of  this  school  is  now 
firmly  established  at  Downside.  Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Terry 
arc  now  editing  Byrd’s  Mass  which  was  sung  from  manuscript 
copies.’  In  the  following  number: 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  record  here  some  of  the  music  sung  in  the 
church  since  last  September  .  .  .  we  congratulate  Mr.  Terry  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  music,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  choir. 

A  (sung  for  the  first  time  since  the  reformation) 

Byrd:  Mass  for  Five  Voices 
Mass  for  Three  Voices 
Passion  Music 
Justorum  Animae 
Beata  virgo. 

Philips :  Hodie  Sanctus  Benedictus 

B  (old  composers) 

Tallis :  Mass 
Bone  Pastor 
O  vos  omnes 
Tye :  Rorate  coeli 
Si  ambulem 
Farrant :  O  sacrum 
Sana  me  Domine 
Byrd  :  Ci vitas  Sancti  tui 
Deus  in  nomine 
Palestrina:  Peccantem  me 
Salvator  mundi 
Purcell :  Quam  multi  sunt 
Calahorra:  Lauda  Sion  (unpublished). 

C  (modern  music,  at  benediction) 

Tozer:  In  me  gratia 
Sewell :  Salve  Regina 
Caldara:  Miserere 
Terry:  Ave  verum 
Justorum  animae 

Eslava:  Bone  pastor  (unpublished). 

E 
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The  Review  goes  on  to  say : 

If  the  music  erred  on  the  side  of  severity  at  any  rate  we  were  listening  (on 
Exhibition  Day  1899)  to  some  of  the  noblest  music  that  has  been  written 
by  English  composers.  We  are  learning  to  understand  and  to  appreciate. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Terry  is  enabling  us  to  do  this  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  we  can 
never  repay.  .  .  . 

The  choir  at  this  time  consisted  of  twenty  trebles,  four  altos, 
five  tenors  and  nine  basses.  Father  Rylance  says  that  the  choral 
quality  and  the  voice  production  must  have  been  magnificent, 
and  that  Downside  was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  outside  musical  circles.  The  culmination  of  this  interest 
came  011  25  November  1899,  when  Terry  took  the  choir  to 
London  to  sing  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Benedictine  church 
at  Ealing.  The  Byrd  Mass  Jor  Five  Voices,  three  motets  of 
Palestrina,  Philips  s  Hodie  Sanctus  Spiritus ,  and  an  Adoremus  by 
Allegri  were  sung.  At  this  celebration  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Archbishop-elect  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  Westminster,  was 
present  at  High  Mass  and  preached.  He  is  reported  to  have 
commented,  1  his  is  the  music  I  want  for  my  Cathedral’,  when 
the  Downside  boys  continued  their  history-making  by  singing 
this  pre-Rcformation  music  for  the  first  time  in  London  for 
three  centuries.  The  choir  created  a  stir  in  musical  circles,  and  a 
flock  of  critics  came  out  to  Ealing  for  the  service.  The  Down¬ 
side  Review  again  comments :  ‘Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  several  appreciative  notices  of  the  singing  at  Ealing 
appeared  in  the  papers.  .  .  .’  The  Saturday  Review  published  a 
long  article  on  the  Byrd  Mass ;  Barclay  Squire,  Terry’s  co-editor 
of  the  published  edition,  was  there ;  the  new  musical  quarterly 
the  Chord,  and  an  Anglican  journal,  the  Pilot,  gave  it  serious 
attention. 

In  1900  Terry  began  writing  about  sixteenth-century  music, 
the  first  of  hundreds  of  articles  he  was  to  write,  both  to 
dispel  many  baseless  illusions  and  to  create  a  new  basis  of  fact 
about  the  origins  of  the  church  music  tradition  in  England, 
then  supposed  to  have  begun  with  Tallis  and  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength.  I11  1830  W.  C.  Stafford,  in  his  History  of 
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Music,  wrote :  ‘Tye,  Marbcck,  Tallis,  Byrd,  Shepherd,  Parsons 
and  Mundy  were  the  founders  of  our  present  Cathedral 
music.  .  .  Tallis  was  long  regarded  as  the  ‘Father  of  English 
music’,  and  until  Terry  provided  evidence  that  these  com¬ 
posers  came,  not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  a  long 
tradition  of  ecclesiastical  composition,  the  illusion  held.  Many 
indeed  of  the  few  anthems  heard  in  English  cathedrals  after  the 
Reformation  were  Latin  motets  with  changed  or  translated 
words,  and  were  not  written  originally  for  the  English 
Rite  at  all,  and  in  this  first  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Down¬ 
side  Review,  Terry  disposed  of  many  popular  fictions.  San¬ 
guine,  strongly  polemical  in  style,  he  leapt  into  the  arena  of 
music  journalism,  sword  in  hand.  He  was  to  form  many  antag¬ 
onisms  in  the  fray,  but  one  of  his  keen  critics,  reviewing  a  work 
of  Terry’s  many  years  later,  admitted  ‘Terry  has  never  written 
a  dull  word’.  Whether  in  the  realm  of  popular  journalism  or 
in  the  serious  business  of  book-writing,  this  faculty  and  his 
crisp  and  ironic  style  made  him  the  liveliest  of  protagonists  of 
his  cause  and  bound  him  closely  to  both  Press  and  public,  in 
whose  affection  he  ranked  high  for  forty  years. 

In  1900  the  music  in  church  at  Downside  was  exclusively 
polyphonic,  with  much  new  Talhs,  including  the  Lamentations 
which  were  to  be  sung  in  Holy  Week,  but  were  postponed 
owing  to  insufficient  time  for  rehearsal;  they  were  sung  the 
following  year  (and  thereafter  at  Westminster  for  twenty-three 
years).  A  Talks  Mass  for  Four  Voices  was  one  of  the  big  new 
works.  During  the  past  year  the  private  printing  press  at 
Downside  had  been  producing  copies  of  many  polyphonic 
masses  and  motets  sung  by  the  choir  as  Terry  edited  them  from 
the  original  texts,  and  these  were  later  published  from  1901 
onwards  by  the  firm  of  Cary ;  they  make  an  impressively  novel 
list  as  a  selection  from  a  choir’s  repertoire  at  that  time.  The 
Downside  Masses  contain  re-editions  from  composers  of  the 
Italian  school,  the  six  books  of  Downside  Motets  were  exclu¬ 
sively  from  unknown  work  by  English  Tudor  composers. 

Side  by  side  with  this  the  school  performed  Pinafore  at  the 
Christmas  Theatricals  in  1900.  The  choir  had  given  a  sacred 
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concert  early  in  the  year,  of  nineteenth-century  music  entirely, 
to  show  a  spirit  and  technique  of  versatility  which  it  certainly 
must  have  possessed,  but  by  now  the  school  was  imbued  with 
the  feeling  for  polyphonic  music,  and  the  Downside  Review 
says  that  ‘both  boys  and  audience  preferred  their  usual  Byrd, 
etc.’,  a  reward  for  his  labours  after  Terry’s  own  heart.  ‘Public 
opinion’,  he  used  to  insist,  ‘if  given  a  chance,  is  never  wrong, 
and  history  has  always  endorsed  it.’  He  would  have  given 
schoolboy  public  opinion  a  high  mark  for  unprejudiced 
criticism.  And  after  groaning  and  struggling  with  Byrd  and 
Tallis  and  Palestrina  for  three  years,  they  found  after  all,  at 
Downside,  that  they  preferred  it. 

In  1901  the  field  was  already  widening.  The  Catholic  Press 
was  taking  a  great  interest  in  Downside’s  share  in  the  reform 
of  church  music.  The  Tablet  was  constantly  referring  to 
Terry’s  work  there  and  to  the  publication  of  his  edited  poly¬ 
phonic  masterpieces.  Important  additions  to  the  Downside 
repertory  were  the  eight-part  Stabat  Mater  of  Palestrina  and  in 
Holy  Week  the  hitherto  unperformed  Tallis  Lamentations.  The 
Saturday  Review,  in  a  special  article  on  22  June  1901,  com¬ 
ments  : 

The  Abbot  of  Downside,  knowing  my  sympathy  with  the  movement  he  is 
so  valorously  helping  forward  in  the  chapel  of  his  monastery,  kindly  in¬ 
vited  me  to  .  .  .  hear  some  specimens  of  the  music  sung.  .  .  .  On 
Sunday  the  Kyric,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Benedicts  and  Agnus  Dei  were  by 
Talks  (for  four  voices),  the  Credo  by  Palestrina.  For  the  Offertory  a  five- 
part  motet  by  Byrd,  one  of  the  most  glorious  things  in  music,  hi  the  even¬ 
ing  a  motet  by  Duron  (O  vos  Omnes)  an  O  Salutaris  by  Palestrina,  Adoramus 
Te  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Tantum  Ergo  by  Palestrina,  and  a  quite  suitable 
Adorcmus  from  Mr.  Terry’s  own  pen.  ...  If  Downside  continues  in  its 
present  course  it  will  become  the  authority  on  all  matters  of  Church 
music.  .  .  . 

The  Exhibition  Day  concert  on  27  July  1901  brought  critics 
from  many  leading  newspapers.  It  was  to  prove  Terry’s  last 
concert  from  Downside,  for  Cardinal  Vaughan  now  wanted 
him  for  the  new  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  In  August  Terry 
received  his  blessing  on  the  new  venture  from  Abbot  Ford : 
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my  dear  terry  [he  wrote],  I  was  expecting  your  letter — if  any  work  is  to 
be  done  people  and  things  must  move  on,  and  I  had  long  felt  that  if  the 
music  succeeded  here  you  would  have  to  move  on  to  somewhere  more  in 
touch  with  the  public.  The  ‘platform’  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fine  one,  and 
if  you  can  succeed  there  you  will  do  an  immense  deal  for  the  Catholic 
choirs.  Be  careful  about  arrangements  and  agreements.  It  will  not  do  to 
start  there  now  as  you  did  here.  Here  it  was  experimental;  now  the 
position  of  the  music  is  established  and  you  must  have  its  position  accepted 
before  you  take  the  post. 

As  to  your  arrangements  here,  I  think  you  will  be  quite  safe  in  assuming 
that  you  will  not  be  wanted  at  Westminster  this  side  of  Xmas.  They  will 
not  have  things  in  any  kind  of  working  order  before  that.  Indeed  I  think 
you  would  be  wise  in  fixing  January  yourself,  for  such  practices  or  work  as 
might  possibly  be  got  this  side  of  Xmas  would  be  irregular  and  only  half 
organized ;  and  the  resulting  friction  and  poor  quality  in  the  results  would 
tend  to  create  (or  increase)  the  prejudice  against  the  whole  move.  No!  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  give  them  time  to  get  the  school  together 
and  into  order  before  you  go.  With  this  advice  I  must  leave  you  to  settle 
the  arrangements  there  with  Fr.  Howlett.  The  other  portions  of  your  letter 
we  can  talk  over.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  I  am  to  keep  the  work  going  here! 

In  October  Terry  received  a  confirmatory  letter  about  his 
plans  for  Westminster  from  Cardinal  Vaughan: 

dear  MR.  terry, — Your  letter  was  most  interesting  and  perfectly  clear  and 
you  carry  me  with  you.  My  own  notion  is  that  the  Matins,  Lauds  and 
Prime  might  be  recited  at  7  a.m.  or  8  by  six  or  seven  priests — say  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  Chapel.  The  Little  Hours  and  Mass,  Vespers  and  Compline 
being  sung  by  you  and  your  men.  How  many  more  men  than  you  have 
would  you  require,  as  a  minimum?  In  Rome  there  are  always  four  Cantors 
— trained  voices — that  do  the  singing  and  reciting  practically  for  the 
Canons,  many  of  whom  have  no  voices.  I  am  also  expecting  to  hear  your 
views  and  plans  for  the  Choral  Society. 

Terry  was  moving  from  one  congenial  sphere  to  another 
that  promised  to  be  equally  sympathetic.  Like  Abbot  Ford, 
Cardinal  Vaughan  was  aware  of  his  pecuhar  gifts  and  intended 
him  to  have  a  free  hand  hi  his  new  and  much  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities.  But  with  all  the  scope  and  success  of  Westminster 
there  were  times  later  on  when  the  weight  of  affairs  oppressed 
him.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
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him.  Looking  back  as  a  man  grown  old  in  this  music,  he  could 
balance  his  hfe  in  his  hand  and  find  that  his  five  years  at 
Downside  were  the  happiest  he  ever  spent.  He  kept  by  him 
as  a  cherished  reminder  a  little  ivory  baton  that  the  Downside 
boys  gave  him  when  he  left  as  a  token  of  affection  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  distinguished  choirmaster.  The  memory  that 
they  hi  turn  cherished  of  him  was  of  a  man  by  turns  exhilarat¬ 
ing  and  angry,  authoritative  and  infinitely  patient,  an  irre¬ 
sistible  musical  energy  that  swept  them  on.  The  tradition  that 
Terry  established  at  Downside  was  kept  up  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 


Four 
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THE  first  decade  of  this  century  was  a  period  of  con¬ 
siderable  clarification,  not  only  of  Catholic  practice, 
but  ol  Catholic  musical  principle,  after  a  long  phase  of 
obscurity  and  neglect.  The  founding  of  the  great  new  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Westminster  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  initiated  a  forward 
step  in  this  country,  and  from  the  outset  both  liturgy  under 
the  care  of  Monsignor  Wallis,  the  first  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
and  music  under  R.  R.  Terry  were  to  be  blended  into  an 
inspirational  unity  matched  nowhere  in  Europe.  The  famous 
Encyclical  issued  from  the  Vatican  in  1903  and  published  early 
ha  the  folio  whig  year  found  Westminster  already  practising 
the  precepts  it  enjoined. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  had  been  deeply  concerned  for  the  good 
report  of  Roman  Catholic  music,  and  ha  a  Letter  of  June  1901 
he  exhorted  the  Church  to  work  for  an  improvement,  setting 
up  a  commission  to  look  into  the  matter.  Music  hi  Rome  was 
hi  particular  need  of  reform,  and  the  object  of  the  commission 
was  'to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  styles  and  composers  by  the 
gradual  substitution  of  graver  and  more  artistic  compositions’. 
The  Pope  commended  the  restored  plainchant  of  Solesmes, 
paving  the  way  for  its  formal  recognition  two  years  later,  and 
he  gave  his  name  to  a  new  Academy  of  Gregorian  Chant 
instituted  that  same  year  at  Freiburg.  But  there  was  still  no 
actual  fresh  ruling  on  the  urgent  matter  of  church  music ;  and 
when  Leo  XIII  died  at  the  grand  old  age  of  ninety-three,  Pius 
X,  reigning  hi  his  stead,  issued  as  one  of  his  first  acts  an 
Encyclical  called  the  Motu  Proprio,  in  which  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Catholic  music  were  unequivocally  laid  down.  The 
new  Pope  was  a  connoisseur  of  music  and  hi  a  statement  winch 
became  a  final  declaration  of  pohcy  he  once  again  defined  the 
relation  between  liturgy  and  music,  and  the  limits  of  musical 
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decorum  beyond  which  it  was  no  longer  allowed  to  transgress. 
The  letter  was  a  model  of  style  and  clarity  and  thereafter  there 
should  have  been  no  question  of  debating  its  intention.  It  was, 
after  all,  a  reminder  to  the  Church  of  previous  legislation  that 
dated  intermittently  back  as  far  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  where 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  ‘the  Bishops  shall  forbid  all  sensuous 
music  in  churches,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  .  .  .’ 
Through  the  centuries  there  had  been  supplementary  Papal 
ruling.  In  1657 

All  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  forbidden,  under  strict  penalties,  to  permit 
anything  to  be  sung  .  .  .  except  those  words  which  are  prescribed  in  the 
Breviary  or  Roman  Missal  ...  or  which  at  least  are  taken  from  S.  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers  .  .  .  such  music  being  excluded  as 
suggests  dance  or  profane  rather  than  ecclesiastical  melody.  All  musical 
directors  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  this. 

Again  in  1692 : 

The  previous  decree  has  been  neglected;  its  meaning  controverted.  To 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  His  Holiness  absolutely  forbids,  in  any 
church  or  basilica,  the  singing  of  any  motet  or  composition  whatever  save 
the  Introit,  Gradual,  and  Offertory  at  Mass,  and  at  Vespers  the  Antiphons 
before  and  after  the  Psalms.  .  .  . 

What  was  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Missal  was  to  be  kept 
inviolably.  But  still  there  were  doubtful  points  of  procedure 
and  lapses  from  law  which  gradually  became  established  habit, 
and  latterly  grave  abuses,  as  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  proved.  The  expanding  secular  art  of  music,  bursting  its 
bonds,  ran  riot  over  the  rigid  uses  of  the  Church  and  recurrent 
clashes  seemed  inevitable. 

The  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X,  issued  in  1903,  reaffirmed  this 
kind  of  legislation  with  renewed  insistence,  elaborating  in 
detail  the  perfect  fitness  of  the  Church’s  own  music,  Gregorian 
Chant,  appreciating  and  approving  the  spiritual  gravity  and 
splendour  of  the  sixteenth-century  composers  of:  classical 
polyphony,  especially  of  Palestrina,  with  which  the  spirit  of 
the  liturgy  might  be  deepened  wherever  the  rubrics  allowed, 
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and  finally  allowing  modern  harmonized  music  if  of  a  suitable 
liturgical  type,  but 

greater  care  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  it,  in  order  that  the  musical  com¬ 
positions  of  modern  style  which  are  admitted  in  the  Church  may  contain 
nothing  profane.  .  .  .  Among  the  different  kinds  of  modern  music  that 
which  appears  less  suitable  for  accompanying  the  function  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  is  that  theatrical  style,  which  was  in  the  greatest  vogue,  especially  in 
Italy,  during  the  last  century.  This  of  its  very  nature  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Gregorian  Chant  and  the  classic  polyphony,  and  therefore 
to  the  most  important  law  of  all  good  music.  .  .  . 

Finally,  music  must  serve  liturgy : 

In  general  it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  very  grave  abuse  when  the  liturgy 
in  ecclesiastical  functions  is  made  to  appear  secondary  to  and  in  a  manner  at 
the  service  of  the  music,  for  the  music  is  merely  a  part  of  the  liturgy  and  its 
humble  handmaid. 

The  repercussions  of  the  Papal  Instruction  were  received 
with  some  dismay,  timely  though  it  was.  It  ruled  out  instantly 
all  the  popular  old  Catholic  compositions,  beloved  by  congre¬ 
gations  in  Latin  countries,  which  were  cheapening  the  Roman 
Rite  all  over  the  Continent  and  in  Catholic  churches  in  Eng-- 

O 

land.  And  with  this  stroke  it  cut  out  almost  all  current  musical 
practice  here  by  Catholic  choirs,  hi  effect,  it  left  Westminster 
• — and  this  with  a  choir  school  still  hi  its  infancy — as  almost  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  country  where  suitable  liturgical  music 
could  be  publicly  heard.  At  the  Brompton  Oratory,  where 
Wingham  had  made  great  and  successful  efforts  to  improve  the 
standard  of  performance  and  where  under  his  successor  Arthur 
Barclay  much  good  music  of  the  Palestrina  school  was  to  be 
heard,  there  was  still  a  predominant  preference  for  the  Viennese 
school  of  Mass  music  and  for  the  Ratisbon  plainchant;  and 
somehow  or  other  a  great  deal  of  other  unliturgical  modern 
music  crept  into  the  Oratory  hsts.  On  Good  Friday  of  1899 
there  was  even  a  performance  there  ot  Tschaikowsky’s  Pathetic 
Symphony  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  dead  against  the 
principles  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  and  which  even  at  the  time 
called  forth  a  protest  from  a  writer  hi  a  current  journal, 
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begging  for  better  plainsong  and  more  suitable  music,  saying 
that  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  only  place  where  plainsong  was 
properly  sung  was  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Fort 
Augustus  in  Scotland. 1 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  effect  of  the  Motu  Proprio,  how¬ 
ever  well  received  in  theory,  was  shattering  in  practice.  In 
England  there  was  no  precedent  or  tradition  of  ‘grave  and 
serious’  music  to  follow,  and  Catholic  choirs  saw  the  ground 
cut  from  under  their  feet.  It  would  take  years  to  inculcate  the 
singing  of  plainsong  according  to  Solesmes  in  parish  churches. 
They  knew  neither  how  to  sing  plainsong  nor  any  music  but 
the  simple  nineteenth-century  stuff  now  denied  them.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Encyclical  could  not  fail  to  be  an 
in  its  application. 

Nor  was  it.  Twenty  years  afterwards  when  an  impeccable 
tradition  had  been  long  established  at  Westminster  Cathedral, 
Terry  could  still  write:2 

When  Pope  Pius  X  issued  his  historic  Motu  Proprio,  one  noticed  with  regret 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  insular-minded  to  explain  it  away,  and  from 
quite  a  number  of  influential  quarters  it  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Pope 
did  not  mean  exactly  what  he  said.  His  disapproval  of  the  Viennese  type  of 
Mass  was  set  down  to  its  liturgical  character,  and  it  was  said  that  matters 
would  be  all  right  in  that  respect  if  these  masses  were  ‘cut’,  so  as  to  bring 
their  redundant  repetitions  of  the  text  into  conformity  with  liturgical 
requirements. 

The  air  of  authority  with  which  these  statements  were  circulated  led  even 
me  to  believe  at  the  time  that  the  Pope’s  strictures  only  applied  to  the  un- 
liturgical  treatment  of  the  words  by  Viennese  composers  and  their  imitators. 
My  eyes  were  opened,  however,  when  a  document  came  into  my  hands 
placing  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  perspective.  This  document  ...  of 
Pius  X  .  .  .  was  addressed  to  his  Vicar-General.  In  it  he  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  his  intentions  in  the  Motu  Proprio.  He  explained 
that  the  objections  to  the  Viennese  type  of  Mass  was  not  only  on  account 
of  the  unliturgical  treatment  of  the  words,  but  because  of  the  pagan  char¬ 
acter  of  the  music  itself.  The  thing  for  which  I  can  find  no  explanation  is 

1 ‘Music  in  the  Roman  Church’,  Vernon  Blackburn  in  the  Chord, 
December  1899. 

2  The  Cathedral  Chronicle ,  March  1922. 
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that  while  this  document  received  the  greatest  publicity  hi  the  Press  of  the 
Continent  and  America,  not  a  word  concerning  it  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  any  English  paper  whatever. 

I  am  therefore  driven  to  the  belief  that  the  flat  disobedience  against  Pius 
X’s  injunctions,  which  one  sees  on  every  hand  in  this  country,  is  not  due 
so  much  to  recalcitrance  as  to  ignorance.  .  .  .  Lastly,  during  the  Pontificate 
o£  Benedict  XV  one  heard  it  commonly  asserted  that  the  Motu  Proprio  of 
his  predecessor  was  now  a  dead  letter,  and  that  choirmasters  were  therefore 
at  liberty  to  sing  any  type  of  music  they  chose.  The  answer  to  that  is 
furnished  by  His  Holiness’s  letter  ...  on  the  occasion  of  the  Palestrina 
celebrations  last  year.  .  .  .  His  Holiness  there  stated  that  the  true  type  of 
church  music  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Palestrina  and  the  composers 
of  the  polyphonic  school.  To  show  that  this  was  not  a  mere  pious  opinion 
of  his  own  he  added  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a.  juridical  code  of  sacred 
music.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  facts  hke  these,  and  those  who 
affect  to  believe  that,  when  Pius  X  and  Benedict  XV  advocated  a  distinctive 
type  of  church  music  as  the  only  one  suitable  for  public  worship,  they 
really  meant  something  else,  will  find  their  case  very  difficult  to  prove.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sense  behind  such  statements  as  these  a 
hinterland  of  hot  and  crowded  controversy.  But  when  Terry 
used  his  sword  he  used  it  fairly,  cutting  hard  at  stupidity  and 
ignorance  and  deliberate  falsity.  His  distaste  for  the  small, 
niggling  argument,  the  furtive  debate,  led  him  always  to 
ventilate  his  views,  when  important  issues  were  at  stake,  in 
pubhc,  challenging  his  adversary  to  the  test  of  public  opinion, 
and  willing  himself  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.  And  on  this  particular 
point,  for  which  he  fought  for  years,  he  refused  to  compromise. 
A  year  later,  in  1923,  he  returned  to  the  issue:1 

The  individual  who  flouts  civil  authority  [he  wrote]  is  counted  a  bad  citizen. 
What  name  can  we  justly  give  to  the  Catholic  who  flouts  ecclesiastical 
authority? 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  on  the  matter.  Pope  Pius  X  issued  an  instruction 
on  sacred  music.  This  was  not  a  mere  expression  of  Iris  personal  opinion.  It 
was  issued  as  an  official  document  Urbe  et  Orbe.  In  how  many  places  has  it 
become  a  dead  letter?  In  how  many  more  has  it  received  a  half-hearted 
adherence?  The  opposition  to  it  has  come  mainly  from  ‘those  who  profess 
to  call  themselves’  musical.  By  what  authority  do  they  set  up  their  private 

1  Cathedral  Chronicle,  July  1923. 
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judgment  ....  against  a  document  so  sane  and  logical  (and  artistic,  if  you 
will)  that  it  leaves  no  loophole  for  evasion? 


This,  of  course,  was  a  purely  domestic  controversy,  and 
Terry’s  dicta  through  the  years  that  it  burned  were  addressed 
solely  to  Catholics  and  Catholic  musicians.  But  in  England 
and  at  Westminster  the  answer  to  it  affected  English  music  as 
a  whole,  which  would  have  been  vastly  the  poorer  if  Terry 
himself  had  been  one  of  the  many  who  gave  the  Papal 
Encyclical  ‘a  half-hearted  adherence’  and  managed  to  evade 
its  ruling. 

In  1904  when  the  world  of  Catholic  music  was  rocking  from 
die  impact  of  the  Motu  Proprio  the  music  at  Westminster  and 
its  leadership  during  the  coming  years  held  a  key  position. 
Both  Abbot  Ford  and  Cardinal  Vaughan  had  realized  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  Terry  could  work  for  Catholic  church  music  if  he 
was  allowed  full  scope.  Westminster  was  now  the  fountain¬ 
head  and  was  soon  to  become  a  source  of  inspiration  for  all 
Europe. 

But  the  fountain-head,  in  January  1904,  was  still  only  the 
smallest  bubbling  spring.  The  Rector  of  the  new  choir  school, 
Francis  Aveling,  had  advertised  news  of  its  opening  hi  1901 
and  asked  for  applicants.  Eleven  boys  were  selected  as  a  nucleus. 
Terry  started  with  raw  material — as  he  always  preferred  to  do 
— but  once  more  in  his  career  he  had  not  only  to  tram  voices, 
but  to  teach  his  boys  and  men  how  to  sing  music  in  a  totally 
unfamiliar  idiom,  and  to  initiate  them  into  the  singing  of 
plainsong  in  which  his  own  ideas  were  only  half  crystallized. 
During  the  first  five  years  his  work  therefore  was  threefold: 
first,  to  build  up  a  foundation  of  technique  which  would 
enable  incoming  choirboys  to  take  their  places  hi  the  choir 
with  a  minimum  waste  of  time;  secondly,  to  familiarize  his 
choir  with  an  increasing  repertoire  of  the  masterpieces  of 
sixteenth-century  polyphony  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of 
plainsong;  and,  thirdly,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  common 
knowledge  of  this  music.  Moreover,  his  work  now,  removed 
from  the  cloistered  retirement  of  monastery  and  school,  had 
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to  bear  the  broad  glare  of  public  attention ;  his  was  now  the 
sole  responsibility  lor  the  credit — or  discredit — of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polyphony,  and  especially  the  Early  English,  with  which 
he  was  so  deeply  concerned,  and  of  a  plainsong  to  be  shown 
as  a  great  and  cultivated  art  form  instead  of  what  at  the  best 
a  common  (but  average)  observer  writing  at  the  time  called 
‘sweet  httle  snatches  of  melody,  fragments  torn  as  it  were  from 
some  time-stained  vellum.  .  .  .’  A  world  of  popular  opinion 
on  the  art  of  religious  music  had  to  be  remoulded. 

Terry’s  immediate  work  hi  the  choir  school  was  formidable. 
He  had  six  months  in  which  to  create  some  sort  of  repertoire 
before  the  first  service  hi  the  Cathedral  Chapter  Hall  on 
Ascension  Day  of  1902,  when  it  was  opened  for  public  devo¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time ;  and,  suitably,  Byrd’s  Mass  for  Five  Voices 
was  the  first  mass  sung  there.  Cardhial  Vaughan,  writing  to 
Lady  Herbert,  mentions  in  the  sprhig  of  1902  that  ‘Mr.  Terry 
and  Monsignor  Dunn  are  deeply  engaged  hi  the  musical  per¬ 
formance  to  be  given  hi  the  Cathedral  on  June  nth  to  test  the 
acoustics  of  the  building.  It  is  to  be  a  very  high-class  affair 
and  they  hope  to  make  enough  money  to  set  up  the  choir 
with  music  and  other  things  for  a  long  time  to  come.’  And  in 
June  he  commented  that  it  had  been  a  great  success.  The 
programme  included  three  works  ‘hi  the  style  which  is  to  be 
adopted  hi  the  services  of  the  Cathedral’,  Palestrina’s  Surge 
Illuminare,  the  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei  from  Byrd’s  five-part 
Mass,  and  Blow’s  Salvator  Mundi.  On  S.  Joseph’s  Day  (19 
March),  1903,  Mass  was  sung  hi  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was  not  yet  hi  use,  and  the 
daily  services  were  still  hi  the  Chapter  Hall.  The  hiterior 
decoration  of  the  Cathedral  was  still  years  from  completion, 
and  had  suffered  a  sad  set-back  from  the  death  of  its  architect, 
J.  F.  Bentley,  hi  March  1902,  when  Cardhial  Vaughan  wrote 
agahi  to  Lady  Herbert :  ‘Poor  Bentley’s  death  comes  when  the 
whole  of  his  architectural  work  was  complete ;  but  the  decora¬ 
tion  was  as  much  to  his  heart  as  the  structural.  He  has  left  us 
some  drawings.  ...  He  put  the  whole  of  his  hfe  hito  the 
Cathedral  and  it  killed  him,  not  the  designing  but  the  carrying 
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it  out.  .  .  .’  The  retarding  of  plans  of  decoration  was 
considerable  and  had  its  effect  on  the  work  of  the  choir. 
As  late  as  1906  the  lists  in  the  Day  Books  refer  to  the 
erection  of  the  baldacchino,  which  cut  down  the  singing  of 
polyphonic  music  during  the  week  ‘when  Gregorian  only 
will  be  sung’. 

There  were  other  setbacks.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Vaughan 
in  June  of  1903  was  a  grievous  blow  to  Terry,  personally  and 
professionally.  Their  views  on  church  music,  and  West¬ 
minster  music  hi  particular,  were  exactly  consonant,  and 
Terry  had  been  looking  forward  to  years  of  congenial  and 
co-operative  work.  Having  made  his  choice,  Cardinal 
Vaughan  deferred  entirely  to  his  new  choirmaster  on  all 
musical  decisions,  even  on  the  vexed  matter  of  plainsong  use. 
A  letter  from  him  to  Terry  refers  to  a  then  out-of-date  ruling 
for  the  Ratisbon  chant  to  be  sung  at  Westminster ;  but  a  special 
sanction  from  the  Vatican  when  Terry  took  over  the  music 
allowed  the  use  of  Solesmes  there  even  before  the  Papal  decree 
of  1903.  When  Cardinal  Vaughan  died,  plans  were  once  more 
slowed  up  till  the  new  Archbishop  was  named  and  approved. 
In  July  oi  the  same  year  the  old  Pope  died,  and  hi  August  his 
successor  Pius  X  confirmed  the  election  of  Bishop  Bourne  to 
succeed  Cardhial  Vaughan  at  Westminster.  In  an  audience 
granted  to  the  new  Archbishop  hi  November,  the  Pope  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  hi  strong  approval  of  the  khid  of  music 
adopted  at  the  Cathedral,  and  of  the  Solesmes  chant  sung 
there;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  great  ceremony  held 
there  was  a  Solemn  Requiem  011  20  June  1903,  for  Cardhial 
Vaughan.  The  second  was  the  enthronement  of  the  new 
Archbishop  on  29  December.  I11  his  ten  years  hi  the  See  of 
Westminster  Herbert  Cardhial  Vaughan  had  founded  and 
spent  his  powers  for  the  Cathedral  lie  never  lived  to  sec  con¬ 
secrated,  but  his  own  glorious  Requiem,  chanted  sombrely  hi 
the  mystic  splendour  of  Gregorian  Chant  and  sixteenth- 
ccntury  polyphony,  set  a  seal  on  the  music  lie  had  so  ardently 
wished  to  hear  sung  there.  He  had  set  the  ship  011  its  course ; 
others  were  to  sec  that  the  course  was  kept. 
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Terry’s  personal  regard  for  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  matched 
by  his  grief  at  his  death.  From  first  to  last  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  his  inspiration  and  master,  and  his  last  word  on  his  own 
labours  at  Westminster — to  be  printed  in  the  Morning  Post 1  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later — was  a  humble  tribute  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Cathedral’s  founder.  The  Cardinal’s  reciprocal 
affection  was  expressed  in  his  wish  that  when  he  died  Terry 
should  have  his  breviary  as  a  close  personal  memento  of  their 
co-operation,  a  gift  that  must  have  been  one  of  Terry’s  most 
treasured  memories  of  the  days  when  he  had  rooms  in 
Archbishop’s  House. 

By  June  1902,  when  regular  services  started  in  the  Chapter 
Hall,  the  choir  had  swelled  to  twenty-five  trebles  and  sixteen 
men,  as  well  as  the  clergy.  This  was  Terry’s  material,  ebbing 
and  flowing  with  the  passing  out  and  in  of  fresh  trebles,  and 
the  loss  of  men  during  the  Great  War,  but  continuous  as  a 
choir,  however  reduced,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  was  always  a  hard  core  of  expert  Terry-trained  voices 
to  maintain  a  uniform  technique  in  spite  of  choir  school  ups 
and  downs.  And  it  is  from  the  choirboys’  angle  that  we  get 
the  clearest  picture  of  Iris  unchanging  enthusiasm  and  un¬ 
remitting,  sometimes  harsh  but  always  appreciated,  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  highest  standards  of  execution.  The  choir  was,  after 
all,  Terry’s  instrument  and  it  had  always  to  be  keyed  up  to  the 
pitch  of  near  perfection.  The  sunshiny,  un-urgent  atmosphere 
of  Downside  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  he  kept  his  boys 
at  it  because  he  and  they  were  keen  on  a  shared  adventure. 
Now  Iris  choir  was  a  tool  for  an  established  craftsman,  to  be 
sharpened  and  polished,  in  perpetual  use.  His  boys  alternately 
loved  and  detested  him,  but  it  always  ended  on  the  side  of  love, 
in  spite  of  rigorous  discipline,  as  the  many  affectionate  letters 
from  old  choirboys  amply  proved  during  the  years  after  they 
had  left,  and  as  witnessed  by  the  tributes  to  Terry  which  they 
wrote  when  he  died.  Even  as  boys  they  were  aware  that  they 
had  a  supremely  able  choirmaster.  Mr.  Terence  McHugh  writes 
reminiscently  and  personally: 

1  See  p.  137. 
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I  picture  his  little  office  in  the  long  marble  corridor  leading  from  the 
Cathedral  to  the  Choir  School  and  Archbishop’s  House.  He  sat  at  his  desk, 
surrounded  by  correspondence  and  music,  with  the  inevitable  cigarette 
between  his  bps,  (his  upper  lip  being  quite  discoloured  at  times)  when  he 
was  concentrating  hour  after  hour  on  some  old  manuscript.  I  have  seen 
him  working  on  some  beautiful  old  book  with  vellum  pages,  often  taking 
as  long  to  work  out  two  or  three  bars  almost  obliterated  in  the  corners  by 
centuries  of  use,  as  he  would  perhaps  on  four  or  five  whole  pages.  Now 
and  again  he  would  swing  round  in  his  revolving  chair  to  his  upright  piano 
immediately  behind  him  to  play  over  some  of  his  transcriptions. 

One’s  first  introduction  to  this  small  office  was  of  course  when  one  came 
for  Audition  with  a  view  to  entry  into  the  choir  school,  but  I  remember 
hundreds  of  visits  afterwards,  sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  not  so,  for 
Sir  Richard  was  a  hard  disciplinarian. 

He  was  always  prepared,  however,  to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due, 
although  he  expected  the  highest  standard  from  us,  but  011  the  other  hand 
if  something  went  wrong,  or  some  musical  hitch  occurred  during  any  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  he  would  sweep  down  from  his  rostrum, 
baton  in  hand,  to  give  some  careless  and  often  unsuspecting  choirboy  a 
severe  rap  on  the  knuckles  or  head!  At  other  times  he  would  give  you  that 
sinister  look  which  meant  ‘Come  to  my  office  afterwards.  .  .  .  Your 
crime  was  written  out  in  his  famous  Punishment  Book  in  his  bold  upright 
handwriting.  The  culprit  had  to  have  the  book  initialled  by  a  choir  school 
master  after  he  had  received  as  much  ‘Paddy-Cock  as  in  the  master  s 
opinion  the  crime  deserved,  and  woe  betide  the  recipient  if  the  book  were 
not  returned  to  Sir  Richard’s  office  before  it  was  required  again! 

In  the  Song  School  where  we  spent  many  hours  in  practice,  often  super¬ 
vised  by  an  Assistant  Choirmaster,  we  always  knew  there  was  trouble 
brewing  when  Sir  Richard’s  stocky  and  energetic  figure  came  suddenly 
down  the  stone  staircase  for  the  evening  practice,  and  before  many  minutes 
(and  with  no  disrespect  to  Assistant  Choirmasters)  everyone  was  on  his 
musical  tip-toes,  giving  of  his  best  which  was  all  that  would  satisfy.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  side  of  that  somewhat  impatient  and  stem  exterior,  we  all 
knew  a  gentle  kindness,  especially  towards  those  boys  known  as  tiches 
who  were  commencing  their  musical  training  under  him.  .  .  .  We  all 
had  a  very  terrific  respect  for  him  in  the  Song  School.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McHugh  was  Terry’s  solo  boy  at  Westminster  during 
the  last  war.  Another  old  choirboy,  Mr.  Anthony  Borgia, 
who  joined  the  choir  in  1907  and  sang  at  Westminster  for  the 
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next  five  years,  has  similar  memories  of  a  more  serious  kind. 
He  writes : 


His  conducting  did  more  than  demonstrate  his  genius ;  he  imparted  to  us 
an  appreciation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  music  we  sang,  whether  it  was 
plainsong  or  the  polyphonic  music  of  the  15  th  and  16th  centuries.  And 
the  musical  idioms  of  both  types  became  as  second  nature  to  us.  We  were 
steeped  in  it  through  the  immense  quantities  of  it  that  we  sang  morning  and 
afternoon,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year.  .  .  .  With  Sir  Richard  Terry 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  mere  ‘performance’  when  he  was  standing 
before  his  choir.  It  was,  because  it  had  to  be,  a  rendition.  If  in  his  estimation 
such  rendition  failed  to  come  up  to  Iris  almost  immeasurably  high  standard, 
it  was  not  his  fault,  but  manifestly  ours,  and  we  heard  about  it — on  the  spot 
or  at  the  end  of  the  service.  And,  of  course,  he  was  infallibly  right.  We 
knew  that.  ...  As  a  rule  his  condemnation  seemed  to  outweigh  his  com¬ 
mendation,  not  necessarily  because  we  habitually  deserved  the  former,  but 
because  Sir  Richard  seemed  to  work  on  the  principle  that  to  keep  people 
up  to  the  mark  it  is  best  to  tell  them  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they 
might  think  they  are.  But  praise  from  Sir  Richard,  when  it  did  come  was 
fully  appreciated  by  us,  though  it  seldom  involved  more  than  a  few  spoken 
words,  but  his  expressive  features  told  of  his  feelings  within  him.  He 
smiled  and  smiled,  and  moved  his  head  in  a  succession  of  httle  nodding 
bows  to  us,  first  to  one  side  of  the  choir,  then  to  the  other,  and  repeated  three 
or  four  times.  If  time  permitted  he  would  step  down  from  his  rostrum  and 
come  and  talk  to  some  of  us  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  pleasantries,  tempered, 
however,  with  regret  that  we  did  not  always  sing  hke  that!  .  .  . 

There  was  httle  essential  difference  between  Sir  Richard  Terry  in  the 
song  school  and  in  the  choir.  He  was  equally  his  dominant  self  in  both 
places,  and  just  as  explosive  as  occasion  demanded.  .  .  .  On  most  days 
his  voice  was  raised  in  heated  exhortation  in  particular,  or  in  vitriohe  com¬ 
ment  on  the  choir’s  performance  in  general.  One  of  His  favourite  cries  was 
to  be  heard  during  a  fortissimo  passage  when  the  choir  was  exerting  itself 
seemingly  to  the  limit.  Above  the  volume  of  voices  could  be  heard  that 
of  Sir  Richard,  loud,  clear,  and  peremptory:  ‘I  can’t  hear  you!’ 

His  singing  voice  could  also  be  heard  on  occasion,  when  for  instance,  one 
of  the  men’s  lines,  alto,  tenor,  or  bass,  went  to  pieces,  failed  to  come  in, 
or  met  with  any  other  accident.  With  a  bellow  of  sound  Sir  Richard’s  voice 
would  keep  the  line  going  until  the  men  managed  to  pick  themselves  up 
and  were  able  to  carry  on.  He  used  to  tell  a  good  story  against  himself  in 
connection  with  His  voice.  Bishop  Johnson,  the  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  those 
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days,  a  quiet  gentle  soul,  once  put  this  question  to  Sir  Richard:  ‘How  is  it,’ 
said  he,  ‘that  your  boys  have  such  beautiful  voices  when  you  yourself  have 
the  voice  of  a  crow?’  When  Dr.  Terry  told  us  this  story — and  retold  it  for 
the  benefit  of  newcomers — he  always  added  a  postscript:  ‘Yes,  and  I  used 
to  have  a  fine  alto  voice,  but  I  ruined  it  trying  to  teach  you  little  divils  how 
to  sing  properly.’  Nevertheless,  he  could  still  produce  a  very  clear  round 
treble  note  which  it  was  our  business  to  emulate.  .  .  . 

In  an  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  for  May  I939> 
the  writer  referred  to  Sir  Richard’s  ‘rather  tyrannical  rule  as  choirmaster’, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  anyone  outside  the  immediate  members  of  the 
choir  knew  just  how  tyrannical  that  rule  really  was.  He  was  absolutely 
fearless  and  he  would  brook  interference  from  no  one.  As  far  as  the  music 
of  the  choir  was  concerned  he  would  never  allow  it  to  drag,  but  was  taken 
at  such  a  pace  throughout  as  should  be  consistent  with  liturgical  require¬ 
ments.  He  was,  therefore,  down  on  the  clergy  when,  during  the  course  of 
Vespers,  they  inclined  to  lag  behind  the  organ  in  the  singing  of  their  share 
of  the  psalms.  Nothing  could  annoy  him  more,  and  he  tried  to  overcome 
this  defect  on  the  spot  with  the  only  means  at  Iris  disposal.  First  he  would 
increase  the  volume  of  organ  and  slightly  accelerate  the  pace.  If  this  should 
prove  ineffective  he  would  bring  in  the  choir  with  the  next  verse  two  or 
three  notes  before  the  clergy  had  finished,  and  we  would  sing  our  verse 
faster  than  before,  widi  great  precision  and  widi  all  die  final  consonants 
well  sounded.  This  brisk  performance  was  meant  to  indicate  clearly  to  die 
clergy  just  how  far  wrong  they  were.  This  measure  succeeded  for  a  time, 
but  they  would  lapse  into  their  former  bad  habits,  and  Sir  Richard  seemed 
to  look  upon  them  as  incorrigible!  Individually,  there  were  many  fine 
voices  among  the  clergy,  and  he  was  never  above  drawing  on  them  when 
circumstances  called  for  extra  men.  This  was  particularly  the  case  during 
and  immediately  after  the  last  war,  which  played  such  havoc  with  the  choir 
on  the  men’s  side.  When,  during  leave  from  the  Army,  I  popped  in  to  see 
Sir  Richard,  he  would  always  ask  me  to  ‘come  in  and  give  us  a  hand  . 
Needless  to  say  that  I  was  ever  glad  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

His  voice-training  methods  were  a  matter  for  debate  among 
his  critics.  The  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  actual  vocal  quality 
he  obtained  without  harmful  effect  on  the  voices  he  used. 
A  critic  comments  that  when  the  Vienna  Choir  visited 
Westminster  and  sang  there,  the  vocal  quality  sounded  thin 
and  reedy  by  contrast  with  the  full  purity  of  Terry  s  own  choir 
heard  hi  the  Cathedral — a  comment  that  would  show  that  his 
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method  was  justified  by  its  tonal  effect.  Terry  gives  the  gist 
of  his  method  hi  Catholic  Church  Music. 1 

Again  from  the  choirboys’  angle,  Terence  McHugh  says: 

He  always  backed  his  choirboys  against  all  comers  in  plainsong,  and  indeed 
the  cadence  and  rhythm  of  his  hands  hi  conducting  it  unaccompanied  could 
not  fail  to  produce  almost  perfection  from  imperfect  choirboys.  .  .  .  Of 
plainsong,  as  of  Palestrina,  he  knew  all  there  was  to  know,  although  I  know 
he  did  not  always  approve  the  rendering  of  it  by  some  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
munities  who  were  by  reputation  expert.  .  .  . 

The  expert  competence  of  the  choir  in  sight-singing,  a  matter 
for  contemporary  comment,  made  possible  the  enormous 
repertoire  of  music  sung  year  by  year.  Mr.  Edward  Hutton 
wrote  in  a  tribute  to  Terry  after  his  death: 

One  may  well  ask  how  this  almost  incredible  total  was  possible.  It  is  not 
realized  even  in  Italy  that  it  is  possible  to  tram  a  choir  to  read  off  a  new  piece 
of  music,  and  at  first  sight,  as  one  reads  a  book.  That  boys  as  well  as  men 
should  read  a  hitherto  unseen  piece  correctly  will  be  considered  as  beyond 
behef ;  such  however  was  the  result  of  Terry’s  method  and  the  training 
pursued  at  Westminster.  The  boys  were  chosen  for  the  choir  by  competi¬ 
tion  for  their  voices  only.  But  if  after  a  year’s  training  a  boy,  however 
wonderful  his  voice,  had  not  become  proficient  in  sight-reading,  he  was 
dismissed.  Terry  said  his  experience  was  that  any  musical  boy  of  average 
intelligence  could  be  taught  to  read  music  as  easily  as  he  reads  an  ordinary 
book,  and  what  is  more  to  sing  it  correctly  at  first  sight.  .  .  . 

And  Monsignor  Lawrence  Hull,  a  one-time  adult  member 
of  Terry’s  choir,  bore  this  out: 

It  is  a  fact  [he  wrote]  that  the  members  [of  the  choir]  had  to  be  able  to  read 
at  sight,  or  go.  ...  I  well  remember  .  .  .  the  suggestion  for  a  Con¬ 
tinental  tour.  A  maestro  of  one  of  the  great  churches,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  Terry  and  his  choir,  and  wishing  to  be  as 
accommodating  as  possible,  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  willingly  send  the 
music  it  was  proposed  to  sing,  hi  order  that  it  might  be  learned.  His  letter 
was  read  to  the  boys,  who  all  chuckled  hi  genuine  amusement  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  ‘learn’  any  music.  They  were  used  to  singing-practices  in 
plenty,  but  never  for  learning  notes. 

The  Cathedral  choirboys  were  also  trained  to  have  an  exact  sense  of 
1  Published  in  1907  by  Greening. 
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pitch.  On  entering  the  song-school,  Dr.  Terry,  after  deliberately  distract¬ 
ing  the  boys,  would  suddenly  bring  down  his  hand  for  ‘A’.  One  could  hear 
the  more  experienced  boys  pulling  the  younger  ones  up  or  down  as  the 
case  required ;  and  then  the  Doctor  would  strike  the  chord  on  the  piano, 
to  find  his  boys  in  perfect  pitch.  He  was  extremely  proud  of  their  com¬ 
petence,  although  he  never  told  them  so.  They  sometimes  found  in  him 
an  exacting  taskmaster,  but  they  held  him  in  affectionate  admiration.  .  .  . 

Well  do  I  remember  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Terry’s  perfect  choir  training 
saved  a  situation  so  threatening  of  disaster  that  he  himself  was  stunned  into 
helplessness  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  hopelessly  unavoidable  collapse  of  a 
fine  polyphonic  motet.  This  piece  of  music,  of  the  English  Tudor  School, 
was  in  the  minor  mode  throughout,  but  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  third  of  the  final  chord  was  sharpened,  so  that  the  motet  ended  on  a 
strong  major  chord;  and  this  third  was  sung  by  the  trebles.  Through  an 
initial  error  in  the  copying  of  the  various  parts,  half  the  boys  (all  were 
reading  at  sight)  had  a  minor  third,  and  the  remainder  a  major  third.  The 
look  on  Dr.  Terry’s  expressive  face,  when  he  brought  down  his  baton  for 
the  ending  and  heard  the  unspeakable  cacophony  of  the  trebles  divided 
upon  a  dissonant  semitone,  was  something  impossible  to  forget.  His  arms 
fell  helplessly  on  his  desk,  as  his  eyes  and  ears  sought  vainly  for  die  cause  of 
this  ghastly  tiling ;  but  the  first-class  training  of  his  singers  came  to  die 
rescue.  Altos,  tenors,  and  basses— they  knew  they  were  right— continued 
singing:  a  good  choir  never  breaks  down.  The  leader  of  the  trebles, 
Terence  McHugh,  in  a  flash  took  charge  of  the  situation,  with  quick  ges¬ 
tures  of  liis  hands  drawing  all  the  trebles  on  to  his  own  note.  The  threatening 
dissonance  resolved  into  a  clear  strong  chord,  and  Dr.  Terry  came  to  life 
again  to  bring  down  his  baton  for  the  close. 

Such  reminscences  could  be  multiplied  time  and  time  again. 
But  a  final  proof  that  this  angry  tornado  of  a  man  was  really 
loved  by  his  sometimes  exasperated  choirboys  came  to  him  in 
1934,  on  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  broadcast  talks  on  poly¬ 
phonic  music ;  the  following  letter  arrived  in  his  fan-mail  : 

My  dear  Sir  Richard,— After  half  a  century  of  comparative  peace  I  find  I 
am  once  again  forced  to  listen  (this  time  with  real  appreciation  and  pleasure) 
to  a  voice  which  despite  the  passing  of  years  has  retained  a  little  of  the 
terror  it  inspired  in  my  early  childhood,  accompanied  by,  it  possible,  a 
greater  measure  of  regard. 

To  many  thousands  of  listeners  you  arc  telling  a  new  story.  To  your  old 
boys  ‘the  children  of  the  choir’  (how  we  hated  that  expression),  it  is  simply 
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dear  old  Belly-bag  (I  hope  you  knew  we  called  you  drat)  telling  the  old  old 
story,  which  is  among  our  earlier  recollections  together  with  horse-buses 
and  the  first  taxi-drive  to  Queen’s  Hall  dodging  hansoms  and  growlers. 

How  proud  we  feel  nowadays  to  claim  association  with  what  was  then  a 
voice  crying  hi  the  wilderness  for  recognition  of  the  earlier  music  of  the 
Church,  just  R.  R.  Terry,  not  even  Mus.  Doc. 

I  remember  signing  an  address  from  the  ‘children  of  the  choir’  when  the 
Mus.  Doc.  came.  I  remember  the  resolution  passed  to  ask  for  it  back  after 
a  particularly  trying  choir  rehearsal  when  the  baton  was  used  not  only  for 
conducting.  .  .  . 

Please  forgive  my  writing  to  you,  but  the  radio  is  putting  the  clock  back 
many  years.  You  alone  are  responsible  for  the  agonies  of  listening  to  feeble 
interpretation  of  plainsong  and  early  music  I  have  endured  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world.  You  alone  are  responsible  for  my  knowledge  that  a  conduct¬ 
ing  stick  is  thick  at  one  end  for  only  one  reason!  Do  your  best,  my  dear  Sir 
Richard,  to  use  it  to-morrow  through  the  microphone,  so  that  all  your 
listeners  may  be  as  appreciative  as 

Yours  with  kindest  regards  and  fondest  memories, 

JAMES  DOE. 

Outside  the  choir  school  his  researches  went  on  unremit¬ 
tingly.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  his  manifold  activities  could 
be  fitted  into  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  these  early 
years,  when  he  was  working  against  time  to  transcribe  and 
edit  manuscript  music  in  vast  quantities  to  provide  his  choir 
with  its  new  repertoire.  He  was,  moreover,  at  this  time, 
preoccupied  with  plainsong.  It  was  a  new  field  for  him,  and 
involved  concentrated  hard  work  and  research  before  he 
created,  out  of  the  Solesmes  system,  an  interpretation  of  it 
that  rose  from  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  restored  chant,  hi 
the  end  the  Gregorian  Chant  sung  at  Westminster  was  his 
own,  an  individual  application  of  the  principles  of  Solesmes. 
He  differed  often  enough,  as  a  musician,  from  the  practical 
methods  of  the  Solesmes  experts;  while  accepting  the  basic 
truth  and  scholarship  of  their  theoretical  interpretation,  he 
found  it  over-rigid  in  performance ;  he  preferred  to  soften,  as 
it  were,  its  musical  asperities,  to  enliven  its  tendency  to  dryness ; 
and  this  after  minute  research  and  the  hearing  of  expert 
Gregorian  singing  by  the  Benedictines  wherever  it  was  to  be 
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heard.  His  plainsong  was  another  proof  that  rules  must  be 
learnt  before  any  may  safely  be  discarded.  The  result  at 
Westminster  was  a  plainsong  of  unsurpassed  fluidity  and 
beauty. 

In  the  summer  of  1902  Terry  attended  an  International 
Congress  of  Catholic  Musicians  held  at  Bruges,  where  the  vexed 
question  of  Gregorian  Chant  was  again  debated;  he  spoke 
there  on  his  own  projects  for  Westminster  music  and  on 
English  polyphony.  His  position  was  already  becoming 
established,  when  early  in  I9°3  Dom  Gatard  of  Solesmes,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  experts  in  the  restored  Chant,  lecturing  in 
Liverpool,  remarked  that  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  true 
Gregorian  melodies  can  now  be  heard  in  the  Chapter  Hall  at 
Westminster,  where  the  Divine  Office  is  celebrated  every  day 
till  the  new  Cathedral  is  opened.  .  .  .’  Terry  was  studying 
plainsong,  not  only  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  liturgist  and  a 
historian.  He  was  at  work  on  comparative  early  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  sources,  and  the  various  pre-Rcformation  uses  in 
England.  He  was  constantly  in  correspondence  with  C.  H. 
Palmer,  the  most  learned  of  English  plainsong  experts.  The 
Tablet  was  impressed  with  the  Westminster  plainchant  and 
commented  that  at  the  enthronement  ceremonies  for  the  new 
Archbishop  the  old  plainchant  melodies  were  sung  which 
were  used  in  pre-Rcformation  days  on  such  occasions  by  the 
monks  of  Canterbury:  ‘We  owe  it  to  the  diligence  of  Mr. 
Terry  who  has  already  done  so  much  to  make  the  musical 
services  at  the  Cathedral  so  entirely  successful.  This  founda¬ 
tion  work  on  plainsong  in  the  early  years  of  Westminster  was 
formulated  in  Terry’s  first  published  work  on  Church  Music 
in  1907,1  a  manual  for  Catholic  choirs  and  choirmasters  on 
liturgical  music,  with  special  instruction  on  the  modal  accom¬ 
paniment  of  plainchant  and  the  practical  solution  of  many 
problems  of  its  interpretation  by  small  choirs.  He  was  rueful 
about  the  state  of  singing  in  English  Catholic  churches , 
lecturing  once  to  a  popular  Catholic  audience,  he  remarked. 
‘I  used  to  wonder  at  011c  time  why  plainsong  was  not  popular 

1  Catholic  Church  Music. 
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amongst  Catholics  until  I  went  round  some  of  our  churches 
and  heard  it  sung.  Then  I  knew.  There  was  too  much  of  the 
“plain”  and  too  jolly  hide  of  the  “song”  about  it.’  One  of  his 
first  concerns  when  established  at  Westminster  was  to  remedy 
this  poor  state  of  affairs. 

In  an  unfinished  work  on  medieval  music  which  was  in 
progress  when  he  died,  and  which  had  actually  appeared  as  a 
title  in  Kegan  Paul’s  advance  hsts — Terry  wrote,  on  plainsong : 

No  branch  of  musical  art  has  suffered  such  unmerited  misrepresentation  as 
plainsong.  The  musical  historian  has  dismissed  it  as  a  crude  and  barbaric 
attempt  at  music,  only  interesting  as  an  antiquarian  survival.  To  the 
ecclesiastically-minded  layman  it  has  remained  a  sacrosanct  mystery, 
criticism  of  which  were  impious.  The  musician  has  looked  upon  it  as  a 
complex  subject  which  no  professional  man  could  hope  to  find  leisure  to 
study.  To  the  average  music-lover  it  has  meant  a  mere  curious  and  unin¬ 
teresting  anachronism,  with  no  particular  bearing  on  the  art  of  music. 

Modem  research  has  proved  all  four  parties  wrong,  but  the  average 
person  has  no  time  to  follow  research  and  is  not  likely  to  adopt  the  right 
point  of  view  unless  the  process  of  acquiring  it  is  made  as  easy  for  him  as 
was  the  acquirement  of  his  erroneous  opinions. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  avoid  dates,  biography  and  anything  else  which 
might  obscure  the  main  issues,  which — for  the  student — would  seem  to  be 
(1)  How  far  can  we  regard  Plainsong  as  an  art?  (2)  In  what  respects  has  it 
any  aesthetic  appeal  to-day?  (3)  What  is  the  nature  of  its  tonality,  its  rhythm, 
its  notation,  its  structure,  and  its  salient  characteristics?  .  .  . 

In  this  unfinished  work  he  gave  the  answer  to  the  third  of 
these  questions  in  essays  that  prove  the  depth  of  his  knowledge 
and  research.  At  Westminster  was  to  be  heard  any  day  of  the 
week  the  sung  testimony  which  was  the  answer  to  the  first  and 
second.  Terry’s  plainsong  is  dead;  his  method  has  been  carried 
on  to  some  degree  by  his  successors,  but  the  living  impulse  of 
the  musician  has  gone  with  him.  What  is  left  is  its  influence  on 
the  many  thousands  of  common  men  and  women  whose 
devotion  was  unknowingly  deepened  by  its  beauty  and  on  the 
many  Cathohc  musicians  who  took  his  plainsong  as  a  pattern 
for  their  own. 

The  singing  of  polyphonic  music  at  Westminster  was  going 
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on  apace ;  at  first  mainly  Palestrina  and  the  Italian  school,  while 
Terry’s  researches  in  the  Early  English  field  were  continuing, 
and  their  results  performed  intermittently,  as  fresh  masterpieces 
came  to  light  by  his  labours.  Much  of  his  research  work  had  to 
be  discarded  after  a  hearing ;  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  decision 
of  the  mental  ear,  knowing  how  the  tonal  effect  of  performance 
in  a  large  building  could  reverse  the  impression  of  the  score- 
reader*,  a  considerable  amount  of  work  which  nevertheless 
had  to  reach  the  stage  of  a  performing  edition  with  copied 
parts  finally  proved  to  be  useless.  Moreover,  on  the  large 
issues  of  Tudor  music  Terry  was  a  student  to  the  end, 
reckoning  always  on  the  possibihty  of  modifying  an  earlier 
judgement  by  later  experience,  growing  year  by  year  in 
knowledge  and  artistic  grasp  of  a  kind  of  music  which  after 
all  he  had  only  been  immersed  in  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  years, 
and  which  he  always  said  contained  a  lifetime  s  work  to  com¬ 
pass.  During  the  first  decade  at  Westminster  choir  school  and 
hbrary  kept  his  energies  fully  occupied,  and  his  incursions  into 
pubhc  musical  life  were  few.  The  exigencies  of  the  choir  were 
terrific,  with  the  high  standard  he  had  set  himself,  after  the 
opening  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  Hall  for  daily  sung  services 
in  1902. 

The  daily  celebration  of  the  Divine  Office  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  consists  of  the  eight  liturgical  Hours  Matins, 
Lauds,  Prime,  Tcrce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers  and  Compline.  The 
principal  Mass  is  celebrated  after  the  Office  of  Tcrce.  At 
Westminster  the  Choir  was  present  at  Mass  and  at  the  com¬ 
bined  Offices  of  Vespers  and  Compline,  and  at  the  extra- 
liturgical  Rite  of  Benediction. 

The  Mass  is  divided  into  two  sections :  the  Proper,  which  is 
variable  according  to  the  day,  and  the  Ordinary,  which  is  fixed 
and  invariable.  The  Proper  consists  of  the  Introit,  Giadual, 
Offertory  and  Communion  and  is  sung,  by  rule,  to  plainsong. 
The  Ordinary  comprises  the  Kyric,  Gloria,  Credo,  Benedictus, 
Sanctiis  and  Agnus  Dei,  and  may  be  sung  to  harmonised  music 
though  in  the  Roman  Gradual  plainsong  melodies  for  die 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  arc  also  given.  At  Westminster  the 
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Ordinary  was  sung  lo  polyphony.  The  motet  was  sung  at  the 
Offertory  and  was  polyphonic ;  hi  the  Roman  Rite  the  motet 
was  the  precursor  of  the  Anglican  anthem. 

In  the  Roman  Rite  it  is  obligatory  to  sing  certain  passages  of 
the  various  services  hi  plahisong;  certahi  sections  are  also 
ordered  to  be  sung  only  by  the  officiating  clergy  and  certahi 
others  by  the  choir.  There  are  many  such  rules  from  which 
relaxation  is  not  allowed  and  others  which  may  be  altered  by 
special  sanction  or  where  an  alternative  reading  is  possible. 
The  non-Catholic  is  puzzled  by  the  effect  hi  practice  of  many 
such  rulings,  through  ignorance  of  the  rubrics — for  instance, 
by  the  apparent  opening  in  harmonized  mass  music  for  the 
Gloria  and  the  Credo  hi  the  middle  of  a  sentence — at  the  words 
‘Et  hi  terra  pax’  and  Patrem  omnipo  ten  tern’.  In  fact,  the 
opening  words  ‘Gloria  hi  excelsis  Deo’  and  'Credo  in  unum 
Deum’  have  by  invariable  rule  to  be  intoned  by  the  priest,  and 
the  choir  starts  immediately  afterwards.  Agahi,  in  pre- 
Reformation  days  practice  varied  somewhat  hi  different 
countries— for  example,  hi  the  earliest  polyphonic  music  of  the 
English  School  none  of  the  mass  setthigs  has  a  Kyrie  written 
hi  polyphony.  They  seem  to  have  been  generally  sung  to  the 
plainsong  melodies  given  hi  the  Gradual,  and  were  often 
expanded  to  a  great  length,  a  practice  that  disappeared  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  disapproved  of  florid  elaboration.  The 
later  English  masses  have  a  polyphonic  Kyrie.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  earlier  masses  at  Westminster  Terry  used  either  to 
adapt  for  the  Kyrie  polyphonic  music  from  a  later  section  of  the 
same  Mass,  or  hi  some  cases  to  incorporate  a  polyphonic  Kyrie 
by  the  same  writer  from  another  manuscript  source.  The 
absolutely  correct  presentation  of  the  complete  Liturgy,  which 
Monsignor  Wallis  and  Terry  achieved  together  at  West¬ 
minster,  demands  a  profound  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  a  high  degree  of  choral  technique  for  the  smooth  and 
apparently  effortless  co-ordination  of  ritual  and  song.  The 
celebration  of  the  elaborate  succession  of  Holy  Week  services, 
unique  at  Westminster  for  the  famous  Lamentations  of  Talks 
and  Whyte  at  the  Office  of  Tenebrae  on  the  Wednesday  and 
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Thursday  of  the  Week,  was  said  to  be  faultlessly  presented 
there,  and  more  completely  even  than  in  Rome. 

Plainsong  masses  were  sung  on  some  weekdays  throughout 
Terry’s  quarter-century  at  the  Cathedral,  but  the  amount  of 
Gregorian  music  varied  year  by  year,  tending  to  decrease  as 
the  capacity  of  the  choir  increased  and  Terry’s  own  perform¬ 
ing  editions  of  polyphonic  music  multiplied.  They  were  sung 
when  either  boys  or  choirmen  were  absent  on  holiday,  making 
full  choral  singing  impossible,  and  in  the  very  early  days 
Gregorian  was  sung  very  often  during  the  week  while  struc¬ 
tural  work  was  going  on  in  the  still  unfinished  Cathedral, 
interfering  with  the  singing  of  services.  With  his  preference 
for  polyphony,  Terry  introduced  the  singing  of  polyphonic 
music  wherever  liturgically  possible  at  all  celebrations  when 
the  choir  was  present. 

At  Vespers  the  Hymn,  the  Magnificat  and  the  Anthem  B.V.M. 
were  usually  sung  to  polyphony;  at  Compline  the  Anthem 
B.V.M.  was  in  polyphony  and  the  psalms  in  plainsong,  the 
Hymn  and  the  In  Manus  Tuas  in  plainsong  or  polyphony,  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  in  polyphony,  latterly  often  in  modem  poly¬ 
phonic  settings.  Music  for  Benediction  was  customarily  in 
plainsong,  but  modern  works  of  a  suitable  liturgical  type  were 
later  used,  one  of  the  earliest  so  to  be  sung  being  the  O  Salutaris 
of  Edward  Elgar. 

During  this  period  and  the  previous  five  years  of  intensive 
research  at  the  British  Museum,  Terry  was  closely  associated 
with  Abbot  (later  Cardinal)  Gasquct,  Prior  of  Downside 
before  Hugh  Edmund  Ford,  at  this  time  living  at  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  House  in  Great  Ormond  Street  and  working  on  the 
literature  and  religious  thought  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 
Terry’s  musical  and  liturgical  work  on  the  same  period  was 
the  perfect  complement  to  Cardinal  Gasquct’s,  and  through 
him  he  penetrated  deep  into  the  spirit  of  prc-Rcformation  and 
Elizabethan  England,  into  the  confused  issues  of  religion  and 
politics  and  art  and  literature  of  a  period  in  English  history 
which  also  produced  her  greatest  musicians.  Between  lerry 
and  Cardinal  Gasquct  was  a  debt  of  co-operative  scholarship 
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which  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  makes  it  hard  to  estimate, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  Terry’s  side  it  was  a  heavy 
one,  and  much  of  his  understanding  of  the  heart  of  Tudor 
England  dates  from  this  student  time,  which,  busy  though  he 
must  have  been,  he  looked  back  on  as  comparatively  leisurely. 
Time  was  to  press  more  and  more  urgently  upon  him  and  the 
hours  of  ‘student’s  leisure’  for  which  he  always  craved  were 
few  and  far  between. 

hi  the  world  of  music  a  discriminating  section  of  the  Press 
watched  the  growth  of  his  work  with  the  keenest  interest,  but 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  publicity  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
of  1907  that  Press  appreciation  began  to  swell  into  a  steady 
stream  of  interest,  when  the  Daily  Telegraph  began  a  regular 
review  of  Westminster  music,  followed  by  The  Times  in 
1908.  It  was  from  this  time  onwards  that  the  elaborate  services 
of  Holy  Week  became  musically  the  focal  point  of  the  year’s 
work. 

Previously,  debate  and  interest  in  early  English  music  had 
been  confined  to  the  Left  Wing  of  the  progressive  movement 
in  art  and  music,  a  group  of  journalists  and  critics  including 
among  them  Terry’s  cousin  J.  F.  Runciman,  a  writer  with  a 
bite  and  pungency  of  style  that  pursuing  its  combative  course 
must  have  provoked  a  great  deal  of  honest  thinking.  Long 
before  the  advent  of  Terry  into  the  field  of  Elizabethan  music 
on  a  big  scale,  J.  F.  Runciman’s  imagination  had  been  stirred 
by  the  work  of  Arnold  Dolmetsch  in  early  seventeenth- 
century  instrumental  music  for  viols  and  harpsichord.  When 
the  reform  of  Catholic  music  brought  the  pre-Reformation 
and  Elizabethan  composers  to  the  pubhc  ear  at  Westminster, 
Runciman  kept  his  own  pubhc  at  least  informed  again  and 
again  in  his  weekly  columns  in  the  Saturday  Revieiu.  Latterly 
his  taste  became  narrowed  and  partisan,  but  not  before  his 
writing  had  done  much  to  clear  away  prejudice  and  to  awaken 
sympathy. 


Five 
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ROBERT  FAYRFAX,  who  died  in  1521,  and  John 
Taverner,  who  died  in  1545,  were  the  giants  of  imme- 
^-diate  pre-Reformation  music  in  England ;  Christopher 
Tye,  Thomas  Tallis,  and  Wilham  Byrd  of  the  transitional  and 
post-Reformation  period  that  struck  a  death  blow  at  the 
Roman  Liturgy  in  this  country  and  marked  the  decline  of  the 
most  glorious  phase  that  English  music  has  ever  known.  The 
Reformation,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all  Latin  service 
books  (by  Royal  Letter  of  Edward  VI),  abruptly  closed  down 
the  performance  of  Latin  music  in  churches  except  for  such 
motets  and  sections  of  the  service,  like  the  Magnificat ,  the  Te 
Deum,  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  as  were  retained  in  the  Anglican  Rite 
and  could  still  be  sung  in  Latin  at  the  Universities,  foundations 
of  learning  where  Latin  was  the  customary  ceremonial  tongue. 
The  Mass,  which  was  the  core  of  the  Latin  Rite,  and  which 
had  formerly  been  the  inspirational  centre  of  English  Church 
Music,  was  doomed. 

The  impact  of  this  on  contemporary  music  was  almost  as 
bitter  as  it  was  on  the  spiritual  hfe  of  those  who  clung  to  the 
old  religion.  It  was  the  putting  out  of  a  great  light.  It  is,  if 
understood,  the  key  to  many  anomalies  and  non-sequences 
that  puzzle  the  historian  delving  into  our  troubled  musical 
past,  and  its  immediate  effect  on  musicians  of  the  day  took 


two  forms. 

Some  of  the  great  Catholic  composers,  pre-eminently 
Taverner  and  Tye,  changed  their  faith  in  middle  or  late  life, 
Taverner  to  embark  before  he  died  on  a  bitter  and  bloody 
persecution  of  the  faith  he  had  formerly  professed,  under  the 
aegis  of  Cromwell’s  Terror,  Tye  to  compose  a  great  deal  of 
music  subsequently  for  the  English  Rite.  All  Taverner  s  music 
pre-dates  his  religious  upheaval,  and  his  eight  great  masses 
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survive  his  later  less  creditable  record,  when  ‘this  Taverner’, 
as  Foxe  wrote,  ‘repented  him  very  much  that  he  had  made 
Songes  to  Popish  Ditties  in  the  time  of  his  blindness’.  Others, 
notably  Tallis  and  Byrd,  members  of  the  Chapel  Royal  like  all 
the  famous  composers  of  the  day,  irrespective  of  creed,  remained 
Catholic  to  the  end,  composing  Anglican  music  only  in  their 
official  duty  as  the  Queen’s  servants,  writing  Lathi  music  still, 
proscribed  though  it  was,  in  precarious  half-secrecy.  Elizabeth 
was  loth  to  relinquish  the  services  of  her  best  musicians  and 
seems  to  have  turned  a  conveniently  blind  eye  to  their  Popish 
inclinations  so  long  as  they  were  kept  tactfully  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  At  all  events,  Lathi  music  was  composed  after  the 
Reformation,  oft  the  record,  as  it  were,  though  with  no  hope 
of  its  ever  being  publicly  performed.  All  the  Lathi  music  of 
William  Byrd,  for  example,  was  composed  between  1576  and 
1609,  printed  even  (he  and  Tallis  held  the  Royal  monopoly  of 
music  printing),  but  with  equivocal  titles  which  at  least  paid 
hp-service  to  the  law,  Cantiones  Sacrae,  or  Quae  ab  argumento 
Sacrae  Vocantur.  His  three  masses  had  no  title  at  all,  behig 
described  only  as  for  three,  four,  and  five  voices  respectively. 
The  first  book  of  Cantiones  Sacrae  for  which  Tallis  and  Byrd 
were  jointly  responsible  was  openly  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  a 
curious  piece  of  audacity  that  nevertheless  reached  its  objective, 
even  though  these  Cantiones  proved  on  examination  to  be 
unmistakable  Lathi  motets.  Elizabeth  must  have  steered  a 
careful  course  between  keephig  her  own  Reformed  Church 
principles  hitact,  and  privately  conceding  a  little  licence  here 
and  there  to  men  whose  musical  services  were  absolutely 
indispensable  to  her. 

But  Byrd  was  the  last.  You  cannot  go  on  for  long  writing 
silent  music  hi  defiance  of  the  law,  half-afraid  always  of  the 
sharp,  foxy  eye  of  the  informer;  hi  the  end  it  becomes  the 
silence  of  death.  The  inspiration  of  Lathi  music  was  finished. 
And  even  though  Byrd  wrote  stubbornly  on  till  1607,  there 
was  a  long  gap  between  1591  and  1603  when  he  gave  us 
nothing,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  great  a  man  would 
have  willingly  gone  hito  retreat  for  twelve  years  at  the  prime 
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of  life.  After  that  gap  the  wonderful  books  of  Gradualia  were 
published,  the  Gradualia  that  Terry  performed  in  their  entirety 
many  times  at  Westminster  and  which  he  regarded  as  Byrd’s 
profession  of  faith. 

Talks  wrote  much  for  the  Anglican  Rite  though  still  a 
Catholic ;  he  was  certainly  the  first  great  composer  of  Anglican 
music,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  rise  to  the  age-long  but  mis¬ 
leading  tradition  that  he  was  the  ‘Father  of  English  Church 
Music’.  But  he,  bom  in  1505,  composed  Latin  music  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  and  unlike  Byrd,  knew  what  it  was  to 
write  Church  Music  in  unfettered  freedom. 

But  with  the  Reformation,  not  only  the  inspiration,  but  the 
grand  technique  of  polyphonic  composition  of  which  Tallis 
and  Byrd — and  Orlando  Gibbons — were  the  last  and  greatest 
exponents  suffered  a  sea-change  and  shrivelled  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  into  comparative  nothingness.  The 
beginning  of  Anglicanism  coincided  with  the  decline  of  our 
Church  Music,  not  indeed  entirely  by  direct  cause  and  effect, 
since  after  so  long  a  period  the  writing  on  the  wall  indicated 
a  falling  from  glory  inevitable.  The  exhaustion  point  of  poly¬ 
phony  was  near  at  hand ;  its  doom  as  a  technique  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  inexorable  change  of  musical  art. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  by  direct  action  the  changes  of  the 
Reformed  Church  accelerated  this  decline  by  the  stoppering 
of  the  inspirational  force  of  many  Tudor  Church  composers, 
and  by  direct  effort  we  must  place  at  the  charge  of  Henry  VIII 
and  the  new  faith  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of  pre-Rcformation  music 
in  actual  manuscript.  In  tins  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  read 
what  so  eminent  a  Catholic  historian  as  Cardinal  Gasquet  wrote 
in  1893  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  monastic  records : 

That  the  choral  schools  of  this  country  produced  good  results  in  the  way  of 
music,  and  that  they  were  in  full  swing  at  the  time  of  the  monastic  houses, 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  yet  practically  nothing  is  known  ot  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  later  English  musicians  or  their  works,  so  complete  had  been  the 
destruction  of  the  manuscript  music. 

On  this  matter,  in  1893,  Cardinal  Gasquet  was  writing  in  the 
dark,  as  the  work  of  rediscovery  and  edition  of  the  salvaged 
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remains  had  not  yet  begun.  His  later  association  with  Terry 
in  the  Downside  and  Westminster  days  very  considerably 
implemented  his  knowledge  of  what  the  loss  entailed. 

It  is  a  pity  to  confuse  issues  that  are  in  the  end  musical  with 
religious  partisanship.  But  in  the  troubled  times  of  the 
Reformation,  music  and  religion  were  inextricably  linked  and 
it  is  absurd  to  ignore  their  mutual  importance.  Previously,  the 
growth  of  music  in  England  as  an  art  form  was  the  Catholic 
Church’s  perquisite.  The  Church  held  a  monopoly  of  learning, 
and  the  Church,  centuries  back,  had  given  music  a  learned 
notation.  There  was,  oi  course,  an  unwritten  secular  music 
continuously,  as  folksong,  but  the  records  of  a  written  secular 
form  are  scanty;  it  is  a  tempting  trail  to  follow,  but  the 
fifteenth-century  evidence  shows  much  secular  music  closely 
assimilating  to  Church  Music  in  technique,  and  we  find  in 
contemporary  manuscripts  secular  music  cheek  by  jowl  with 
sacred  pieces  as  though  to  suggest  that  there  was  no  vast  dis¬ 
tinction,  technically,  between  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  true  to  say  that  our  great  composers  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  (from  their  origins  hi  Dunstable  a  hundred 
years  earlier)  took  their  motive  power  from  their  religion. 
When  this  was  checked,  an  all  too  rapid  change  in  technique 
was  inevitable.  The  editors  of  Tudor  Church  Music,  in  their 
Preface  to  the  edition,  comment :  ‘Lathi  music  had  been  pro¬ 
scribed  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Musicians 
grown  up  in  the  tradition  of  the  old  free  writing  which  now  it 
seemed  they  had  to  unlearn  may  well  have  wondered  what 
future  there  was  for  the  idiom  they  had  learnt.’  They  add  that 
‘the  change  was  rather  of  quick  development  than  of  sudden 
disruption’  .  .  .  that  ‘Lathi  music  might  have  no  future  but 
it  had  its  past’.  That  past,  however,  was  very  quickly  obliter¬ 
ated.  No  natural  development  could  have  come  about  so 
abruptly.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  music  changed 
its  heart.  The  polyphonic  technique  effloresced  hito  a  sudden 
secular  rapture  in  the  madrigal.  A  new  secular  idiom  for 
voices  and  above  all  for  instruments,  for  strings  and  the  key¬ 
board,  blending  the  old  polyphonic  style  with  the  brisk  accent 
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of  folksong,  became  the  new  music,  and  inspiration  drifted^ 
away  from  religion  on  a  broadening  current.  A  series  of 
developments  were  telescoped,  as  it  were,  into  the  space  of 
half  a  century,  and  with  this  sudden  evolution  the  older  form 
fell  into  disfavour  and  disuse  by  composers  of  the  generation 
that  followed.  But  this  is  another  story;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
beginning  of  modern  music. 

The  ‘new  ecclesiastical  style’  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
ruling  from  Archbishop  Cranmcr  that  the  services  of  the  new 
Protestant  Church  should  be  ‘ understated  of  the  people’, 
that  not  only  were  the  words  to  be  sung  in  the  vernacular,  but 
the  musical  settings  of  the  words  were  to  be  lnota  contra  notam  , 
one  note,  one  syllable,  as  distinct  from  the  style  of  Latin  music 
— stigmatized  now  as  ‘curious  singing’- — in  which  long  melis- 
matic  phrases  of  melody  carried  one  syllable  on  at  length. 
Music  for  the  Church  was  to  become  chordal  in  style  instead 
of  polyphonic.  The  masses  of  Taverner  were  melismatic  in 
character.  The  English  services  of  Talks,  and  much  of  his 
Latin  music,  were  in  the  new  style  of  note  against  syllable. 
But  the  Latin  music  of  Byrd  still  showed  melismatic  writing 
of  great  beauty,  though  the  very  long  melismata  of  an  earlier 
day  were  discarded.  And  indeed  within  the  Catholic  Church 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  1572  deprecated  the  use  of  over- 
florid  melodic  decoration  in  Church  Music,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  had  forbidden  the  use  of  secular  tunes  as  its  melodic 
basis. 

Much  of  the  music  heard  at  Westminster,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  tradition  of  melismatic  polyphony  at  the  time  w hen  it 
was  still  untouched,  or  still  only  beginning  to  be  modified,  by 
the  effect  of  the  new  ruling  on  the  composers  of  the  day, 
whose  Latin  music  was  certain  to  be  affected  in  some  degree  by 
their  new  enforced  technique  for  the  English  Rite.  The 
Anglican  music  that  was  written  at  this  time  is  not  under 
discussion ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  musically  it  never 
reached  at  any  stage  die  level  of  Latin  polyphony. 

Wc  say  that  Fayrfax  and  Taverner,  Tallis  and  Byrd,  were 
master  musicians,  because  we  have  enough  at  hand  of  theii 


The  following  quotation  from  the  opening  of  the  Sanetus  from  Fayrfax’s 
Mass  Quam  Glorifica  shows  how  extreme  the  early  melismatic  writing 
could  be  (treble,  tenor,  and  bass  parts  silent) : 
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And  this  from  the  opening  of  Tallis’s  Lamentations,  nota  contra  notam 
(treble,  alto,  and  second  bass  silent): 


Tenor 


Bassus 

I 


The  Benedictus  from  Byrd’s  Mass  for  five  voices  (treble  part)  shows 
the  melodic  fluidity  of  a  combined  style ; 
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work  to  judge  and  to  know  that  it  could  only  have  been 
written  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  were  many  other 
contemporary  writers  whose  position  as  satellite  stars  is  esta  - 
lished,  names  grown  famous  at  Westminster,  Shepherd, 
Whyte,  Mundy,  Parsons,  Peter  Philips,  and  others.  But  there 
are  also’  still  a  multitude  of  names  unknown  to  us  except  for  a 
fragment  of  work  here  and  there  that  has  otherwise  vanished. 
Some  of  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  master,  but  its  relative  place 
hi  the  sixteenth-century  hierarchy  is  uncertain.  Of  the  imme¬ 
diate  pre-Reformation  composers  we  know  something  ot 
Hugh  Aston,  Rcdford,  Nicholas  Ludford,  and  others,  some 
destined  to  survive  only  in  anonymity.  Bom  m  1511  and 
living  to  the  age  of  seventy-four  was  Osbert  Parsley,  whose 
tomb  at  Norwich  Cathedral  bears  the  following  inscription : 
OSBERTO  PARSLEY  MUSICAE  SCIENTISSIMO  El  QUONDAM  CONSO- 

ciati  musici  posuerunt.  His  epitaph  reads  naively  enough 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  revealing: 


Here  lies  the  man  whose  Name  in  spight  of  Death, 
Renowned  lives  by  Blast  of  Golden  Fame, 

Whose  Harmony  survives  his  vital  Breath, 

Whose  Skill  no  Pride  did  spot,  whose  Life  no  Blame. 


He  was  accounted  great  in  an  age  of  great  musicians,  and  his 
output  must  have  been  considerable,  but  unfortunately  aL 
that  survives  of  Ins  ‘Harmony’  is  half  a  dozen  motets  and  a 
scrap  of  instrumental  music.  Terry  said  of  Parsley  that  these 
Penitential  Motets  show  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  men 
of  his  period,  and  they  were  sung  at  Westminster  from  1917 
onwards.  He  also  edited  a  string  quartet  by  Parsley  that  was 

published1  in  1923.  .  ,  .•  _e 

The  case  of  Osbert  Parsley  must  be  multiplied  many  times 

over;  we  probably  only  know  a  fraction  of  the  work  ot  the 
‘Consociati  Musici’  who  so  faithfully  honoured  lus  tomb 
But  at  least  we  arc  now  aware  of  the  value  of  what  is  left  and  ot 
Latin  music  all  that  was  of  consequence  had  a  hearing  at 
1  By  Curwen.  Several  other  contemporary  string  pieces  edited  by  Terry 
were  published  at  this  time. 
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Westminster  from  the  year  1901  till  Terry  left  in  1924.  It  was 
there,  indeed,  that  we  learnt  what  was  of  consequence,  even 
though  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  have  such  a  hear¬ 
ing  again.  Clearly,  wide  publicity  for  Latin  Church  Music  of 
a  kind  that  stimulates  a  body  of  singers  to  its  highest  flights, 
is  difficult  to  achieve  in  this  country.  Music  of  this  degree  of 
complexity,  dating  from  a  time  when  it  was  an  accustomed 
idiom  to  choirmen  and  boys  everywhere,  when  the  level  of 
musical  knowledge  and  performance  was  generally  higher 
than  it  is  now,  needs  not  only  a  platform,  but  a  choir 
expertly  trained  and  familiarized  with  it.  Terry’s  choir  in 
its  heyday  was  such  an  instrument,  finely  forged,  exquisitely 
polished  by  a  master  hand.  Once  such  an  instrument  is  put 
aside,  it  cannot  easily  be  reforged,  nor  a  hand  found  to  wield 
it  again. 

At  Westminster  we  should  expect  to  find  the  names  of  Tye, 
Talks,  and  Byrd  somewhere  in  the  music  lists  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  were  names  known  already  by  their  occasional 
inclusion  ha  Anglican  cathedral  services.  Terry  had  begun 
work  on  these  composers  at  Downside,  they  were  already 
acknowledged  by  performance  there  from  manuscript  editions, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  giving  all  he  could  an  immediate  hear¬ 
ing  by  his  new  choir.  But  in  matching  the  liturgical  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  ceremonial  of  an  undertaking  so  grand  in  its  con¬ 
ception  as  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  plan  for  his  new  Cathedral  he 
could  at  first  do  no  more  than  incorporate  these  little-known 
English  works  into  the  immense  body  of  other  polyphonic 
music  necessary  as  the  foundation  of  his  Cathedral  repertoire. 
He  had  to  put  into  performance  a  musical  scheme  hi  which 
thousands  of  masses  and  motets  were  to  be  heard  annually,  and 
his  first  charge  had  to  be  the  almost  limitless  resources  of  the 
sixteenth-century  school  of  Italian  polyphony  headed  by 
Palestrina,  the  Spanish  Vittoria,  and  Viadana ;  year  by  year  he 
added  scores  more  from  his  own  editions  oi  Tudor  composers, 
but  Palestrina  was  the  bedrock  on  which  he  built,  hi  1903 
they  were  already  singing  at  Westminster  from  a  fast-swelling 
repertoire  ol  fifty  or  sixty  masses  and  over  a  hundred  motets, 
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and  at  that  date  he  had  not  even  begun  on  his  own  editions  of 
Taverner  and  Fayrfax  and  the  earlier  pre-Reformation  com¬ 
posers,  or  set  into  motion  his  scheme  for  presenting  the  whole 
extant  works  of  Byrd  and  of  Philips,  for  instance.  It  had  to  be 
a  slow  process  of  penetration  through  which  by  and  by  the 
English  school  of  Tudor  composers  would  sweep  over  the 
Cathedral  music  and  give  it  its  unique  character. 

It  was  also  of  great  critical  value  to  present  the  school  of 
English  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century  side  by  side  with 
their  great  contemporaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools  of  Church  Music.  Indeed,  it  was 
always  Terry’s  policy  to  give  sixteenth-century  music  of  all 
schools  a  hearing  at  Westminster;  in  1911  he  devoted  the  year’s 
special  study  to  the  performance  of  sixteenth-century  Spanish 
composers  hitherto  not  heard  here.  Such  versatility  enhanced 
the  value  of  his  presentation  of  early  English  music  and  gave 
it  its  true  place  in  the  context  of  contemporary  European  art. 
It  was  immensely  important  to  hear  the  unknown  Byrd  by 
the  side  of  the  biown  Palestrina,  to  hear  unknown  Taverner, 
Tallis,  and  Tye,  side  by  side  with  Haslcr,  Handl,  Vittoria,  and 
di  Lasso,  and  to  appraise  them  as  a  piece  of  comparative  musical 
criticism. 

Palestrina  towers  above  the  famous  school  of  Italian  poly¬ 
phony  of  his  day  as  its  acknowledged  master;  in  1903  Terry 
was  performing  ten  of  the  great  masses,  first  and  foremost  the 
Missa  Papac  Marcelli,  whose  performance  at  Westminster  at 
this  time,  according  to  Monsignor  Respighi,  the  Papal  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  was  not  surpassed  even  in  Rome.  Through 
Monsignor  Wallis,  who  had  been  sent  from  Rome  to  be  the 
first  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Cathedral,  Terry  was  in 
close  contact  with  Vatican  opinion,  and  the  Pope  s  deep 
interest  in  music  and  its  reform  made  Terry  s  work  at  West¬ 
minster  of  the  highest  interest  to  Rome.  Already  at  this  early 
date  his  choir  had  only  one  European  rival,  the  Papal  Choir 
itself;  this  close  contact,  fostered  by  Monsignor  Respighi,  kept 
Terry  well  informed  of  Vatican  approval,  which  was  warm 
and  continuous  through  his  term  ot  office.  And  the  music  of 
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Palestrina  was  the  Vatican  criterion  of  style,  as  expressed  in  the 
Motu  Propria  of  1903. 

hr  1902  and  1903  the  hsts  run  through  Palestrina,  Vittoria, 
Soriano,  Ingegneri,  Gabrieli,  Marenzio,  Casciolini,  Croce, 
Anerio,  and  others  of  the  Italian  School ;  Orlando  di  Lasso,  as 
supreme  a  figure  hr  the  Flemish  School  as  Palestrina  was  of  the 
Italian,  and  with  him  Sweelinck,  Willaert,  van  Kerle,  Arcadelt ; 
the  German  contemporary  school  of  Hasler,  Aichinger,  de 
Vento,  and  Jakob  Handl;  the  Spanish  School  of  Guerrero, 
Morales,  de  Heredia,  and,  a  little  later,  Duron;  the  French 
Goudimel.  Added  to  these  sixteenth-century  composers  were 
a  number  of  fine  isolated  works  by  seventeenth-  and  early 
eighteenth-century  Church  composers,  Lotti,  Bemabei, 
Casini,  Dumont,  Colonna,  and  many  others ;  and  liturgically 
suitable  modern  compositions  of  a  type  permitted  by  the 
Pope’s  new  ruling  by  Edgar  Thiel,  Sewell,  Tanner,  Terry 
himself,  and  others. 

In  this  long  hst  the  early  English  composers  found  quantita¬ 
tively  a  minor  place.  Terry  was  performing  the  three  masses 
of  Byrd,  the  Talhs  Mass  for  Four  Voices  that  he  had  already  done 
at  Downside,  Tye’s  Euge  Bone  Mass,  the  Passion  Music  for  Holy 
Week  by  Byrd  (previously  supposed  to  have  been  by  Tye), 
and  thirty  odd  motets  by  Byrd,  Blow,  Farrant,  Philips,  Talks, 
Tye,  Dowland,  Morlcy,  and  Robert  Parsons;  during  Holy 
Week  the  famous  Lamentations  of  Talks. 

hi  liis  last  days  at  Westminster  the  position  was  reversed. 
During  twenty  years  the  European  polyphonic  schools  had 
skpped  into  the  background  of  Westminster  music,  and 
musicians  thronged  to  the  Cathedral  to  hear,  week  after  week, 
Tudor  music  with  its  strange  island  individuakty  and  beauty, 
using  the  technique  that  all  Europe  used,  but  with  its  own 
characteristic  and  adventurous  hand,  and  within  that  Engksh 
character  varying,  writer  by  writer,  with  infinite  subtlety  of 
mood  and  inspiration  and  technical  mastery. 

Terry’s  devotion  to  Palestrina,  the  greatest  composer  that 
Italy  has  ever  given  the  world,  is  reflected  in  the  many 
long  essays  over  his  signature  in  contemporary  musical 
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literature.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  his  study  of  Palestrina 
in  a  collection  published1  in  1935,  where  he  analyses,  not  the 
music  of  the  master,  but  the  relation  in  his  works  between 
music  and  liturgy.  O11  his  own  understanding  of  this  essential 
quality  he  writes : 

I  had  begun  in  the  usual  way  of  studying  scores.  ...  I  approached  my 
task  from  the  choirmaster’s  standpoint  of  previous  experience— when  the 
rendering  of  a  piece  of  church  music  meant  that  the  choir,  so  to  speak,  took 
the  stage’.  ...  I  was  gradually  to  learn  that  music  such  as  Palestrina 
composed  was  but  a  background  to  something  else  which  ‘took  the  stage  . 
Unlike  that  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven  (supremely  beautiful  though  it  is  as 
music)  it  was  not  something  imported  into  the  service  from  the  outside.  It 
was  not  music  which  hampered  the  orderly  progression  of  the  ritual  acts. 
It  was  not  music  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  composer  dominated  the 
ceremonial  by  focusing  attention  on  itself  rather  titan  on  the  rite  as  a  whole. 

What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  Palestrina’s  supremacy  as  a  Church  com¬ 
poser?  It  lies  much  deeper  than  his  supremacy  as  a  musican.  The  reason 
why  he  remains — as  truly  to-day  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  ideal 
composer  for  the  Roman  Rite  is  that  he  was  steeped  in  the  spirit  ot  the 
Liturgy.  His  was  the  larger  vision  of  the  liturgist  as  opposed  to  the  rubri¬ 
cian.  .  .  .  The  rubrician  is  a  man  of  book-learning  who  makes  no  mistakes ; 
the  liturgist’s  unerring  instinct  derives  from  a  habit  of  mind,  a  cast  ot 
character,  an  individual  and  comprehensive  outlook.  When  to  the  inherent 
‘rightness’  of  the  liturgist  is  added  the  gift  of  music,  the  result  is  a  Church 
composer  as  distinct  from  the  composer  who  writes  music  tor  the  Church. 
If  the  art  of  composition  is  rightly  defined  as  self-expression  in  terms  of 
music,  then  we  may  say  that  Palestrina  was — of  set  purpose  expressing  in 
terms  of  music  something  he  felt  to  be  greater  than  himself  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith  that  was  his,  as  symbolized  in  the  pageantry  ot  rite  and 
ceremonial. 

Again : 

This  fundamental  ‘rightness’  that  characterizes  Palestrina  gives  him  unchal¬ 
lenged  right  to  the  title  with  which  his  contemporaries  invested  him 
Princeps  Musicae.  His  personal  rectitude  is  reflected  in  his  music  with  its 
crystal  clarity  and  singleness  of  aim.  If  we  keep  that  in  view  we  shall  see 
how  everything  lie  wrote  falls  into  place  as  part  of  one  great  scheme.  His 
fertility  was  amazing,  as  the  thirty-three  volumes  of  his  known  works 

1  Quoted  earlier,  p.  48. 
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testify.  Yet  among  the  ninety-five  masses,  nearly  four  hundred  motets, 
and  an  almost  equal  amount  of  other  music,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  a 
finger  on  any  single  one  and  say  it  gave  evidence  of  being  thrown  ofl  in  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  .  .  .  One  aim,  the  presentation  of  the  liturgical 
ideal  and  the  subordination  of  everything  else  in  life  to  that  end. 

This  is  not  only  profound  understanding  of  Palestrina,  but 
a  profound  revelation  ol  Terry  himself.  It  was  in  this  truly 
liturgical  spirit  that  he  originally  set  about  his  work  of  Tudor 
music,  and  though  the  sometimes  unruly  temperament  of  an 
artist  and  musician,  fretted  by  the  cares  and  frictions  of  admin¬ 
istration,  of  stupidities  and  petty  rivalries,  often  dominated  his 
exterior  world,  yet  at  the  core  of  Terry’s  being  lay  this  stillness, 
this  consolation,  this  blending  of  the  spirit  of  hturgy  and 
music,  of  which  he  was  so  much  aware  hi  the  music  of  the 
greatest  of  Catholic  composers. 

Palestrina  was  the  yardstick  by  which  Terry  measured  his 
Tudor  musicians,  hi  describing  the  five-part  Mass  of  Byrd, 
he  wrote : 

As  a  powerful  conception  of  fitting  music  to  hymn  the  glory  of  the  Eternal 
Trinity  Byrd’s  Sanctus  is  not  inferior  even  to  the  Sanctus  of  Missa  Papae 
Marcelli,  that  ‘sound  of  many  waters’.  .  .  .  Palestrina  himself  never  wrote 
anything  more  tenderly  beautiful,  more  serene  and  peaceful  than  the 
Agnus  Dei,  as  it  rises  from  flight  to  flight  of  calm  ecstasy. 

In  an  essay  on  English  and  Italian  polyphony  he  wrote: 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  .  .  .  the  noble  mysticism  of  Byrd 
and  the  divine  ecstasy  of  Palestrina.  But  the  spirit  is  the  same.  Both  schools 
spoke  with  certainty  and  power,  both  were  touched  with  the  rich  glow  of 
imagination,  though  perhaps  the  Italian  was  characterized  by  a  more  con¬ 
scious  sense  of  dignity,  and  the  English  by  the  free-voyaging  intellect  of  the 
age.  In  Palestrina  and  Byrd  Italy  and  England  share  the  glory  of  bringing 
to  a  close  a  great  period. 

It  was  in  Palestrina  [to  quote  again  from  another  essay  by  Terry]  that 
mediaeval  ideals  found  their  complete  musical  fulfilment.  It  was  reserved 
for  later  composers  to  discard  mediaeval  modes  as  their  key  sense  was 
gradually  developed  (our  English  composers  had  begun  that  process 
already),  but  Palestrina  was  content  to  work  in  the  modes  as  his  forefathers 
had  done,  and  we  see  no  signs  of  his  attempting  to  break  away  from  this 
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mediaeval  system  of  tonality.  He  set  a  standard  of  technique  in  these  modes 
which  was  to  prove  invaluable  to  his  modern  successors  writing  in  keys. 
His  music  stands  for  all  time  as  the  perfect  example  of  what  is  most  fitting 
for  liturgical  purposes.  After  the  pagan  levity  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  sentimentality  of  the  nineteenth,  it  is  to  the  ideals  of  Palestrina  that  our 
best  twentieth-century  church  composers  are  beginning  to  return. 

But  there  was  no  room  in  the  Cathedral  lists,  latterly,  for 
everything;  and  though  he  kept  on  returning  to  Italian 
polyphony  periodically,  Terry  judged  the  English  School  to 
be  of  first  and  vital  importance  then.  Indeed,  his  friends  had 
to  ask  him  for  special  performances  of  Palestrina  as  a  favour. 
Edward  Hutton,  one-time  Editor  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Review, 
a  close  friend  of  Terry’s  and  an  exclusive  admirer  of  the 
Italian  master,  used  to  lament,  hi  1922,  the  rare  appearance  of 
Palestrina’s  name  hi  the  Sunday  services ;  yet  in  a  tribute  to  Terry 
in  1938  when  he  listed  the  total  numbers  of  Palestrina’s  works 
sung  at  Westminster,  Hutton  commented: 

For  die  first  number  of  my  Anglo-Italian  Review  I  persuaded  Terry  to  write 
a  full  account  of  all  the  Italian  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  he  had 
sung  at  Westminster.  This  included  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the 
(Palestrina)  masses,  an  achievement  quite  without  equal  anywhere  in  the 
world,  nearly  sixty  of  the  Master’s  motets,  twenty-one  Offertoria,  his 
Reproaches  for  four  and  eight  voices,  the  whole  of  his  thirty-five  Magnificats 
and  a  mass  of  other  various  music  by  the  composer.  All  these  were  in  the 
current  repertoire  of  the  Cathedral  Schola,  as  well  as  numerous  masses  and 
other  music  by  everyone  of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  time. 

Palestrina  was  the  sum  of  polyphonic  music  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and 
Spanish  Schools  were  deeply  interrelated.  Terry’s  writings  on 
the  early  Flemish  composers  were  more  concerned  with 
technique  than  with  spirit  or  aesthetic ;  witness  his  essay  ‘Early 
Belgian  Composers’— printed  in  A  Forgotten  Psalter.1  But  his 
main  interest  in  writing  about  them  was  a  comparative  one ; 
he  was  always  measuring  musician  against  musician,  master 
against  master.  He  had,  after  all,  a  kind  of  astronomer’s  joy  in 
observing  a  hitherto  unnoticed  star.  He  had  the  musician  s 
1  Oxford  University  Press,  1929. 
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delight  in  listening  to  a  forgotten  music.  He  had  the  scholar’s 
pleasure  in  adding  another  shp  page  to  English  history. 

By  1907  a  scheme  was  emerging  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 
Terry  performed  this  year  the  first  complete  big  work  of  the 
many  to  come — the  entire  Cantiones  Sacrae  of  Peter  Philips,  a 
collection  of  five-part  motets  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Philips  was 
one  of  the  sixteenth-century  Englishmen  who  fled  the  country 
after  the  Reformation,  and  some  time  about  1590  made  his 
home  at  Antwerp,  where  most  of  his  music  was  written ;  it  was 
dispersed,  and  neglect  has  made  it  not  much  more  accessible 
than  the  work  of  his  contemporaries  at  home.  This  is  the  man 
of  whom  Peacham  writes  in  the  Compleat  Gentleman:  ‘Nor 
must  I  here  forget  our  rare  Countryman,  Peter  Philips, 
Organist  to  their  Altezza’s  at  Bruxcls,  now  one  of  the  greatest 
Masters  of  Musicke  in  Europe.’  Terry’s  performance  of  the 
Cantiones  was  their  first  hearing  since  Philips’s  exile  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Terry  himself  writes  of  them  in  his  Catholic 
Church  Music,  published  that  year : 

The  writer  was  enabled  to  copy  and  score  the  whole  of  the  Cantiones 
Sacrae  from  the  Buckingham  Palace  partbooks,  and  as  the  work  progressed, 
the  wonder  to  him  was  that  such  admirable  music  had  been  left  so  long 
neglected.  .  .  .  Philips’  music  stands  in  strange  contrast  by  its  breezy 
resilience  to  the  grave  sweetness  of  Talks  and  Byrd  .  .  .  there  is  a  certain 
sameness  of  construction  about  all  his  motets;  his  counterpoint  is  less 
intricate  than  that  of  Talhs  or  Byrd,  but  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  in  his 
buoyant  self-rehance  which  irresistibly  carries  one  along  with  it. 

When  Catholic  Church  Music  was  re-edited  twenty-four  years 
later,  Terry  confirmed  this  opinion;  he  had  by  then  also 
scored  and  performed  the  set  of  fourteen  eight-part  motets  by 
Philips,  music  he  described  as  both  virile  and  singable.  Five  of 
the  five-part  Cantiones  had  been  pubhshed  in  the  Downside 
Motets. 

Terry’s  researches  and  ideals  were  formulated  in  the  1907 
edition  of  Catholic  Church  Music,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
in  a  later  chapter,  and  which  was  given  wide  publicity  by  all 
sides  of  the  Press.  By  now  the  liturgical  grandeur  of  West¬ 
minster  services  was  an  accepted  part  of  London’s  religious  hfe. 
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The  imposing  and  exact  ceremonial  created  by  Monsignor 
Wallis  had  given  the  Cathedral  a  dignified  and  solemn  Catholic 
identity  to  which  Terry’s  music,  though  unobserved  as  such 
in  the  first  years  by  the  lay  public,  was  a  nobly  fitting  counter¬ 
part.  A  series  of  solemn  requiems  and  other  special  functions 
had  brought  crowds  to  Westminster,  crowds  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  stand  and  gape  at  so  solemn  and  strange  a  function  as 
the  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Rite  must  always  present  to  the 
matter-of-fact  Anglicanism  of  our  time,  crowds  who  were 
later  compelled  by  the  strangeness  and  beauty  of  the  music 
that  adorned  the  liturgical  magnificence  of  the  Rite.  In  1907 
that  nebulous  quality,  popular  opinion,  materialized  into  Press 
comment  on  a  large  scale. 

In  previous  years  comment  had  been  confined  to  the 
specialized  musician  whose  business  it  was  to  enquire  into  new 
musical  manifestations,  and  who  were  interested  in  all  aspects 
of  the  musical  renascence  of  those  years.  Such  musicians  were 
the  famous  Stanford,  Wooldridge  the  musical  historian,  Sir 
Henry  (then  Dr.)  Hadow  of  Sheffield,  Terry’s  own  fellow 
workers,  Arkwright  above  all,  the  Stainers,  Barclay  Squire, 
Fuller  Maitland,  H.  B.  Collins  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory ;  in 
the  world  of  musical  journalism,  Filson  Young  and  Terry’s 
cousin,  J.  F.  Runciman.  And  the  musical  Press,  reflecting 
however  dimly  a  certain  public  demand,  was  increasingly 
drawn  to  Terry’s  work  now. 

He  had  always,  it  has  been  observed,  attracted  notice  from  a 
circle  wider  than  his  immediate  one;  a  magnetism  in  his 
musical  personality  brought  musicians  of  all  kinds  and  creeds 
within  his  orbit.  His  talent  and  desire  for  the  application  of 
music  to  the  heart  of  life,  moreover,  brought  also  the  musically 
unlettered  within  it.  Appreciating  the  refinement  of  his  work 
at  its  best,  nobody  could  decry  him  for  a  pedant  and  a  high¬ 
brow.  Immersed  in  a  kind  of  art  that  by  its  very  nature  was 
removed  from  the  common  run  of  men,  he  yet  managed  to 
present  it  with  a  direct  simplicity  and  oneness  of  ideal  that 
bore  on  its  surface  no  trace  of  the  uncommon  musicianship 
and  scholarship  that  recaptured  that  art.  His  attitude  to  this 
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music  was  purely  extrovert,  in  that  he  wished  to  have  it  heard 
rather  than  that  lie  should  be  heard  presenting  it.  In  this 
he  was  kin  to  his  sixteenth-century  models. 

Indeed,  in  the  latter  days  at  Westminster  we  lose  sight  of  the 
man  behind  the  noble  music  that  was  his  monument.  The 
mind’s  eye,  ranging  back  over  that  time,  sees  only  in  retrospect 
the  dim,  echoing  spaces  of  rough-bricked  wall  and  pillar,  the 
surging  crowd  in  the  nave,  the  ritual  movement  of  the  cele¬ 
brant  to  and  fro  before  the  distant  altar,  the  gigantic  rood  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  chancel;  the  mind’s  ear  listens  again  to  that 
hidden  music  lifting  into  the  round-arched  roof  and  piercing 
the  gloom  with  arrows  of  exquisite  sound,  with  its  insistent 
mystical  intensity.  Terry  himself  is  a  remote  figure  in  the 
shadows  of  the  mind  then.  Only  occasionally,  on  feast  days, 
when  a  rare  ceremonial  procession  took  place,  can  one  recall 
seeing  his  stocky,  cassocked  figure,  his  mobile  face  surmounted 
by  the  carefully  greying  tonpet,  frowning  over  his  spectacles, 
retreating  before  his  singing  choirmen  and  boys  down  the 
central  aisle  to  the  open  west  door,  absorbed  and  intent,  never 
faltering  ha  the  rhythm  of  the  quick  minim  down-beat  of  hand 
or  baton,  urging  them  on  with  a  continual  sotto  voce  of  encour¬ 
agement — or  abuse.  Then  and  then  only  did  an  odd  member 
of  the  enormous  congregation  here  and  there  stumble  with 
strange  surprise  on  a  passing  vision  of  the  machinery  of  choir- 
mastership  that  brought  that  glorious  musical  instrument  to 
perfection ;  with  strange  surprise,  because  we  who  worshipped 
or  listened  in  the  nave  were  never  made  aware  of  that 
machinery,  only  of  the  supreme  and  effortless  result  of  it. 
Here,  if  ever,  was  music  which  adorned  the  hturgy  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Catholicism. 


Six 


THE  PRESS,  1901-7 

IN  Christmas  week  of  1906,  in  a  review  of  current  music, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  commented  that  ‘by  now  the  Christmas 
Day  celebrations  have  begun  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Westminster.  Yesterday  the  glorious  Magnificat  for  eight 
voices  (double  choir)  by  Luca  Marenzio  was  sung,  by  what  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  choirs  hi  Europe,  at 
Vespers  of  Christmas.’  On  21  December  the  same  paper 
published  the  first  of  its  long  series  of  regular  articles  about 
Westminster  music  under  Terry. 

At  Westminster  Cathedral  the  sacred  Liturgy  of  the  Church  is  daily  set 
forth  in  all  its  details  under  the  guidance  of  the  accomplished  and  devoted 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  Every  day  of  the  year  there  is  Prime  and  Tercc  at 
ten,  with  High  Mass  at  half-past;  at  3.15  there  is  sung  Vespers,  Compline, 
and  Benediction ;  Matins  and  Lauds  at  half-past  five,  followed  by  Sext  and 
None.  The  Sunday  services  are  identical.  The  only  real  difference  is  the 
increased  attendance  of  the  faithful.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  huge  building 
is  filled  at  all  the  Sunday  services.  .  .  .  Palestrina  is  the  writer  whose 
masses  are  most  frequently  sung,  though  the  works  of  William  Byrd  and 
Claude  Goudimel,  another  sixteenth-century  writer,  arc  .Iso  frequently 
chosen.  At  yesterday’s  High  Mass  the  music  was  Palestrina’s  Papac  Marcclli, 
the  proper  of  the  Mass  being  sung  to  the  authorized  Gregorian  setting.  The 
motet  was  Byrd’s  Lactentur  Coeli,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  that 
famous  English  composer. 

This  tentative  criticism  reveals  ignorance  as  well  as  great 
interest  in  the  unfamiliar  liturgy  and  music  of  the  Latin  Rite ; 
through  the  years  it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the 
Telegraph  articles  alone  the  gradual  growth  of  knowledge  of 
this  music  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  and  it  is  with  its 
publicity  in  the  secular  Press  that  we  feel  the  quickening  pulse 
of  popular  opinion.  From  now  onwards  the  focus  of  attention 
grew  to  be  the  music  of  Holy  Week,  when  Terry  gathered  up 
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the  quintessence  of  the  year’s  work  and  presented  it  to  the 
Catholic  and  musical  public  Easter  by  Easter.  The  following 
March  (1907)  the  Telegraph  gave  at  great  length  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  ceremonial  of  Holy  Week,  followed  by  a 
critical  review  of  the  music  a  week  later.  This  year  Terry  gave 
at  Westminster  for  the  first  time  the  Lamentations  of  Robert 
Whyte  (1530-74)  as  well  as  the  Lamentations  of  Talks,  which 
had  been  sung  each  year  previously.  The  Cathedral  Chronicle 
of  April  1907  records  that  the  whole  of  Whyte’s  Church  Music 
was  to  be  rendered  at  an  early  date.  The  notice  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph  concludes  with  the  comment :  ‘There  comes  to  a  close  a 
week  that  represented  wellnigh  a  best  possible  in  the  rendering 
of  church  music,  and  had  presented  many  very  great  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  world’s  musical  literature.’ 

Sporadic  Press  comment  had  appeared  in  earlier  years  after 
special  concerts,  lectures,  or  performances  of  sixteenth-century 
music  ol  outstanding  interest  by  the  Westminster  Choir,  but 
it  is  to  the  regular  articles  of  the  Telegraph  and  (beginning  a 
year  later)  of  The  Times,  throughout  the  whole  of  Terry’s 
time  at  Westminster,  that  most  importance  attaches.  From 
Robin  Legge,  who  brought  the  Saturday  music  page  in  the 
Telegraph  to  rank  high  in  our  musical  life,  and  from  Fuller 
Maitland  of  The  Times,  whose  own  researches  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  him  an  expert 
interest  in  contemporary  sacred  music,  these  reviews  are  the 
absolute  measure  of  Terry’s  value;  they  were  also  the  nucleus 
of  the  snowball  of  Press  comment  that  rolled  on  with  the  years 
to  gigantic  proportions. 

The  Catholic  Press  had  naturally  been  keenly  interested  from 
the  outset,  reporting  every  incident  of  the  new  Cathedral’s 
work,  and,  it  must  be  said,  not  always  entirely  without  rancour 
from  certain  sections  of  the  Catholic  community  whose  views 
were  not  consonant  with  Terry’s  in  his  interpretation  of  Papal 
legislation.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  this  earlier.  There 
was  also  a  note  of  rivalry.  But  Terry  swept  on  with  his  work 
undaunted,  though  at  one  time  early  on  and  many  times  later 
it  seemed  that  stringent  economy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cathedral 
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would  hit  the  choir  school  hard.  Cardinal  Vaughan  had 
initiated  a  musical  standard  which  he  would  have  felt  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  keep  high  at  all  costs,  but  after  his  death  the  unanimity 
of  feeling  developed  cracks,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  Terry 
had  to  struggle  hard  and  continuously  to  keep  the  choir 
numbers  up  to  a  level  below  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  could 
not  fall  without  irreparable  damage  to  the  music.  From  his 
first  lecture  in  1901  to  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  in  New¬ 
castle,  where  he  outlined  his  plan  of  campaign  and  invested  the 
masters  of  Tudor  music  with  the  importance  he  was  to  prove 
was  theirs,  to  the  long  series  of  articles  in  the  Cathedral  Chronicle 
from  1918  to  1922,  his  musical  life  at  Westminster  was  an 
unremitting  struggle  to  carry  it  out. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  he  never  discussed  publicly,  until  his 
final  considered  statement  in  the  Morning  Post  of  9  April  1924, 
after  his  retirement,  but  in  a  late  essay  on  William  Byrd,1  he 
makes  this  point  clear  once  for  all :  and  though  it  is  a  contro¬ 
versial  topic,  it  was  his  expressed  view  and  should  not  be 
glossed  over.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  progress  in  the 
revival  of  Tudor  music  at  Westminster  ran  through  the 
decades  on  oiled  wheels : 

From  1898  for  a  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  [he  wrote]  two  insti¬ 
tutions  were  responsible  for  a  steady  revival  of  Byrd’s  music.  Public  per¬ 
formances  were  given  from  manuscript  copies  as  printed  ones  did  not  then 
exist.  .  .  .  The  work  was  carried  out  under  difficulties  known  only  to 
the  pioneers  who  initiated  it.  Eventually  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  shortly 
afterwards  The  Times,  took  an  active  interest  in  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
British  public  began  ...  to  revise  its  estimate  of  Byrd.  A  new  public 
was  created  not  only  for  Byrd  but  for  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors. 

The  Press  universally  welcomed  his  Catholic  Church  Music  in 
1907,  where  he  broke  what  was  then  entirely  fresh  ground  in 
his  discussions  of  early  English  music,  basing  his  opinions  on 
his  own  experience  of  the  actual  works  in  score  and  in  per¬ 
formance  at  Westminster;  at  this  time  he  was  battling  for  the 

1  In  A.  L.  Bacharach’s  Lives  of  the  Great  Composers. 
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acceptance  as  Catholic  music  much  that  had  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  Anglican;  and  the  last  chapter  of  Catholic 
Church  Music  was  highly  provocative — and  drew  blood.  Terry 
felt  later  that  he  had  been  needlessly  polemic,  and  when  in  1931 
he  republished  the  book  as  The  Music  of  the  Roman  Rite,  he 
withdrew  all  the  debatable  matter,  hi  any  case,  it  had  by  then 
long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for  debate.  His  researches  had 
proved  beyond  argument  how  much  of  this  music  was  Latin 
and  how  much  Anglican,  and  polemics  were  out  of  date.  But 
the  earlier  book  shows  how  hot  he  was  for  his  cause,  out¬ 
running  discretion  even ;  discretion  can,  however,  be  an 
anaemic  virtue,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
should  have  plunged  into  controversy  on  an  issue  so  close  to 
his  heart  without  counting  the  cost.  There  was  a  note  of  almost 
startled  approval  in  the  Press  reviews,  and  on  the  partisan  issue 
any  secular  critic  with  a  gram  of  humour  must  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact  that  he  was  enjoying  a  comfortable  seat  in  the 
stalls  for  a  warmly  contested  match ;  the  Press,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  World  and  the  Church  Times,  were  of  one 
voice  in  acclaiming  Terry  as  an  authoritative  newcomer,  if 
a  hotly  argumentative  one,  on  the  then  rather  sedate  and 
unexciting  stage  of  musical  literature  and  journalism. 

Catholic  Church  Music  was  an  important  book,  moreover. 
It  was  intended  as  a  manual  for  choirmasters,  and  contained 
lucid  and  exact  matter  for  their  use,  an  exposition  of  the 
liturgy,  the  accompaniment  of  plainsong,  the  training  of 
choirs,  advice  for  the  best  use  of  available  material,  whether  in 
vocal  quality  or  music  to  perform;  finally,  an  account  of  the 
latest  Papal  legislation,  and  a  list  of  suitable  music  to  be  sung 
under  it,  with  special  attention  to  the  growing  printed  resources 
of  English  music  of  the  polyphonic  period,  which  Terry  was 
hurrying  into  publication  as  fast  as  he  could.  In  connexion 
with  this  book,  he  had  also  during  1907  performed  at  West¬ 
minster  every  Saturday  morning  a  simple  modern  mass  of  a 
type  to  fuliil  liturgical  obligations  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
within,  the  compass  of  smaller  chons  throughout  the  country. 
He  had  given  notice  of  this  plan  to  Catholic  organists  and 
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choirmasters,  and  it  proved  to  be  of  great  practical  value  in  the 
reorganizing  of  Catholic  music;  it  resulted  in  a  stream  of 
letters  to  Terry  asking  for  advice  and  practical  help.  These 
Saturday  Masses,  performed  for  a  specific  purpose,  dropped 
out  of  the  Cathedral  repertoire  at  once,  but  Terry  was  always 
anxious  to  give  a  hearing  to  any  good  modem  work  sent  to 
him  for  approval,  and  they  appear  in  the  lists  intermittently 
throughout  his  period.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  first 
big  occasions,  musically,  at  the  Cathedral  was  a  performance 
in  the  Chapter  Hall  on  3  June  1903  of  Elgar’s  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius,  when  Terry  introduced  it  to  the  London  public  for  die 
first  time.  But  Elgar,  our  greatest  modern  and  a  devout 
Catholic,  was  curiously  infertile  of  liturgical  music.  His 
lovely  O  Salutaris  was  in  the  Cathedral  lists  of  Benediction 
music  from  the  beginning,  and  later  his  Ave  Verum.  But 
though  he  was  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  there  was 
nothing  else  from  him  that  Terry  could  have  performed  at 
Westminster.  Terry’s  performance  of  modern  works  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  glorious  Mass  in  G  minor  of  Vaughan  Williams, 
which  was  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  as  an  act  of  worship, 
at  Westminster  Cathedral  in  1923. 

The  primary  interest  of  Catholic  Church  Music  to  musicians  was 
the  chapter  on  English  polyphony,  hi  the  main  it  stood  die 
test  of  Terry’s  later  opinions,  but  when  he  published  The 
Music  of  the  Roman  Rite  he  withdrew  certain  textbook  state¬ 
ments  on  Tudor  composers  expressed  twenty-four  years 
earlier  when  his  research  was  incomplete.  Of  Fayrfax  and 
Taverner,  for  instance,  he  says : 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  my  book,  Catholic  Church  Music,  I  had  scored 
no  music  of  Ludford  and  only  a  limited  number  of  miscellaneous  items  by 
Fayrfax  and  Taverner.  In  that  book — with  an  undue  sense  of  humility — I 
deferentially  echoed  the  opinions  of  ‘the  recognized  authority’  concerning 
Fayrfax  and  Taverner,  and  wrote:  ‘One  can  understand  how  such  early 
works  as  those  of  these  composers  should  find  but  little  favour  in  view  of 
the  glorious  school  which  immediately  succeeded  them.’  How  foolish 
that  statement  seems  now! 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century  I  had  reduced  to  modern 
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notation  (and  performed  at  Westminster  Cathedral)  all  the  masses  and  the 
bulk  of  the  other  work  of  Fayrfax  and  Taverner.  During  the  process  I 
realized  the  unwisdom  of  accepting  the  dicta  of  any  ‘recognized  authority’ 
on  early  English  music  unless  one  had  verified  them  by  original  research. 

The  Press  was  also  much  interested  hi  the  findings  of  the 
recent  Westminster  Diocesan  Commission,  for  which  Terry 
had  produced  in  1907  a  List  of  Approved  Music,  which  in¬ 
cluded  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  masses,  under  the  new 
legislation;  the  Telegraph  commented  on  the  necessary  exclu¬ 
sion  from  such  a  hst  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Gounod,  and  the 
inclusion  in  it  of  Byrd,  Tallis,  and  Tye.  Terry  was  lighting  a 
flare-path  to  reveal  unexpected  landmarks  hi  music,  and 
wherever  he  went  now  he  found  a  lively  and  interested  recep¬ 
tion.  He  may  often  have  provoked  argument,  but  he  always 
compelled  attention,  hi  the  North,  among  friends  of  his 
youth,  he  lectured  at  Newcastle  for  one  of  the  Sunday  Tyne¬ 
side  Lectures  on  English  polyphony;  he  took  the  Cathedral 
Choir  to  give  a  concert  of  Tudor  Music  hi  Cambridge,  in 
London  he  gave  hi  December  1907  a  concert  at  the  Aeolian 
Hall,  in  addition  to  a  sequence  of  concerts  hi  the  Cathedral 
Hall  at  Westminster.  He  was  the  Secretary  and  prime  mover 
of  the  newly-formed  Society  of  S.  Cecilia  hi  1906,  for  the 
promotion  of  Church  Music  hi  accordance  with  the  Motu 
Proprio.  Breitkopf  published  his  edition  of  Talhs’s  Missa  Sine 
Titulo,  and  Cary  was  addhig  to  the  Downside  Masses  and 
Motets.  Novello  was  publishing  his  editions  among  the  series 
called  Cantiones  Sacrae.  Terry  had  intended  to  publish  at  this 
time  the  Euge  Bone  Mass  and  other  works  of  Christopher  Tye, 
but  a  correspondence  with  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright  shows  that  he 
withdrew  this  on  discovering  Arkwright’s  own  intention  to 
publish  a  collected  edition  of  Tye,  though  the  performing 
editions  used  at  Westminster  were  Terry’s  own.  The  heap  of 
manuscripts  and  score  paper  on  Inis  desk  mounted  higher  and 
higher,  written  clear  and  legible  hi  his  curiously  unchanging 
hand,  that  never  varied  from  his  student  days  at  Battersea  to 
the  last  score  he  edited,  singular  and  characteristic  from  first  to 
last;  the  little  office  by  the  choir  school,  that  always  seemed  too 
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cramped  for  die  largeness  of  his  physical  person  and  of  his  vital 
personality,  was  more  and  more  often  crowded  with  visitors 
every  day  after  High  Mass,  priests,  musicians,  distinguished 
personages,  and  students  to  whom  he  was  generous  to  a  fault ; 
the  ashtrays  endlessly  littered  with  cigarette  ends,  the  air  full  of 
the  smoke  and  gossip  of  to-day — full,  too,  of  the  incorporeal 
presence  of  the  masters  of  the  past. 


Seven 


1908-14 

SEPTEMBER  the  ninth  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
ecclesiastical  year  of  1908 ;  it  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  London,  centred  round  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Westminster.  It  was  a  unique 
occasion — The  Times,  in  page-long  anticipation,  forecast  that 
it  would  be  ‘a  manifestation  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  piety 
on  the  grandest  scale  ever  seen  in  England’ ;  princes  and  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  all  over  Europe  were 
here,  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  the  Papal  Legate. 
Londoners  had  certainly  never  seen  so  splendid  a  piece  of 
religious  pageantry,  so  much  pomp  and  strange  foreign  magni¬ 
ficence,  as  the  Congress  presented  daily  at  Ashley  Gardens. 
Those  with  long  memories  will  also  recall  the  hubbub  of  pro¬ 
test  that  arose  when  by  an  unfortunate  exhibition  of  sectarian 
intolerance  it  became  a  rehgious  cause  celehre.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  eleventh-hour  refusal  to  sanction  the  Procession  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  London  streets  robbed  the  concluding 
ceremonies  of  much  of  their  splendour  and  disappointed  many 
thousands  of  simple  people.  Press  and  pubhc  ahke  deplored 
the  official  attitude,  notable  Anglican  churchmen  condemned 
it,  and  there  was  a  prevailing  sense  of  ashamed  regret  that  the 
old  cry  of  ‘No  Popery’  should  have  died  so  hard.  The  grand¬ 
fathers  of  Asquith’s  Government  had  seen,  none  too  soon,  the 
lifting  of  the  dark  burden  of  the  penal  times  from  Catholics  in 
England,  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  action  was  felt  to  be 
discourteous  and  out  of  date. 

Unruffled,  the  Congress  pursued  its  stately  occasions.  Each 
day,  at  the  Cathedral,  High  Mass  was  celebrated  to  music  by 
composers  of  different  nationality,  and  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
week  the  complete  Byzantine  Liturgy  was  given,  sung  in 
Greek  to  the  traditional  melodies  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
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melodics  as  old  as  Christendom  and  kin  to  the  cultivated  Latin 
plainsong  that  developed  in  the  West. 

Terry’s  musical  reputation  was  at  stake  in  this  considerable 
ceremonial  undertaking,  his  choir  the  focus  of  attention,  hi 
the  Byzantine  Rite  he  and  Monsignor  Walks,  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  were  assisted  by  Father  Adrian  Fortcscue,  who 
again  in  1919  collaborated  with  Terry  in  a  similar  celebration 
for  the  South  Slavs.  With  Dr.  Fortescuc  at  hand  to  advise  on 
ritual  procedure,  Terry  spared  no  pains  to  achieve  musical 
perfection  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  Liturgy.  It  was  the 
kind  of  occasion,  full  of  dramatic  possibilities,  that  inspired 
him  to  his  best. 

It  was  also  his  first  experience  of  the  singing  methods  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  later  in  the  year  he  read  a  paper  to  the 
Musical  Association  on  the  musical  and  liturgical  singularities 
of  the  authentic  Byzantine  Rite,  differing  as  it  did  from  the 
modem  practice  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia.  He  was 
frank  about  his  limitations;  he  disliked  the  effect  of  Eastern 
vocal  technique  with  its  quarter-tone  fluctuations  and  ‘stopped’ 
endings,  and  admitted  it  was  due  to  his  deficient  Western  car. 
His  assertion  that  ‘even  Father  Fortcscue  called  it  caterwauling’, 
and  that  a  line  of  melody  sung  in  error  a  whole  tone  too  high 
by  the  singers  who  were  illustrating  his  lecture  gave  by  this 
disharmony  a  better  impression  of  Eastern  singing  than 
accuracy  could  ever  have  done,  shows  that  he  was  prepared  to 
pass  over  Oriental  technique,  without  a  pang,  as  aesthetically 
incomprehensible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  an  easterly 
direction  Terry’s  interest  halted  at  Latin  plainsong.  He  was  not 
concerned  with  its  ultimate  derivations. 

He  was  interesting  and  expkeit  about  the  musical  nature  of 
the  Byzantine  Liturgy,  however,  and  put  his  whole  heart  into 
getting  it  properly  sung.  ‘I  had’,  he  remarked,  a  highly 
respectable  Archimandrite  to  put  me  through  the  mill  on  the 
subject,  and  one  or  two  Greeks  from  Constantinople.  So, 
however  ugly  it  may  sound,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing — on  the  authority  of  people  who  ought  to  know— that  it 
is  the  way  they  prefer  it  to  be  done.’  After  weeks  of  patient 
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rehearsal  of  words  and  music,  in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of 
both,  the  final  performance  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress  was 
smooth  and  fluent;  the  Greek  melodies  were  described1  as 
‘quaint,  Oriental,  primitive,  almost  without  accompaniment 
except  a  single  note  sustained  throughout  like  the  drone  of  a 
bagpipe,  with  the  little  turns  and  elaborations  still  heard 
among  the  people  in  their  folksongs’.  ‘It  is  interesting  as  a 
survival  and  a  tradition’,  the  reviewer  continued,  preferring 
the  Roman  Rite,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  famous  Cherubic 
Hymn,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Emperor  Justin  II  in 
the  sixth  century,  sung  at  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  the 
service,  the  Great  Entrance,  when  the  bread  and  wine  are 
brought  to  the  altar.  Where  in  the  text  there  were  gaps  in 
the  melody,  Terry  had  supplied  suitable  chant  himself  in  an 
appropriate  style.  The  Cardinal  Legate  could  take  back  to 
Rome  a  close  account  of  the  care  devoted  to  music  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  when  at  Pontifical  High  Mass  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Congress  the  Missa  Papae  Marcelli  of  Palestrina  was  sung, 
Cardinal  Vannutelli  did  not  fail  to  observe  and  to  comment 
that  better  singing  could  be  heard  nowhere  in  Europe. 

Adrian  Fortescue  was  an  arresting  personality.  There  was 
no  exchange  of  letters  between  him  and  Terry  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Byzantine  Liturgy  in  1908,  because  he  was  present 
in  person ;  but  eleven  years  later  when  it  was  celebrated  again 
he  wrote  at  great  length.  One  letter,  a  compound  of  curious 
learning  and  naivete,  unorthodox  in  its  views  and  meant  then 
for  Terry’s  eye  alone,  is  worth  quoting : 

dear  terry,  I  like  the  idea  of  my  arranging  questions  of  music  for  the 
Cathedral  in  collaboration  with  you.  Not  so  great  is  my  presumption. 
What  happened  is  this.  The  Cardinal  wrote  to  me  telling  me  about  the  bust 
for  the  South  Slavs  you  are  to  have  on  July  7th,  and  asking  me  to  preach. 
Personally  I  don’t  think  my  preaching  will  be  much  more  of  a  success  than 
if  I  took  over  the  entire  direction  of  the  choir.  However,  I  suppose  preach¬ 
ing  is  considered  more  or  less  the  natural  job  for  me,  so  I  accepted.  On 
July  7th  you  will  have  to  interrupt  the  real  business  of  the  meeting  to  listen 
to  me  propounding  the  usual  truisms  for  about  twenty  minutes.  If  only 

1  hi  the  Tablet. 
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one  were  allowed  to  say  something  original,  this  incident  might  be  inter¬ 
esting. 

When  I  wrote  to  accept  I  also  suggested  to  H.E.  some  ideas  that  occurred 
to  me  about  a  matter  much  more  interesting  than  the  sermon.  Now  I  will 
propose  them  to  your  consideration. 

Of  course,  the  really  classy  tiling  would  be  to  celebrate  the  Byzantine 
Liturgy  in  Church  Slavonic.  But  I  suppose  that  is  out  of  the  question.  So 
I  suggest  that  you  sing  something  Slav,  something  from  their  rite  as  a 
non-liturgical  extra,  either  after  the  offertory  or  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  or 
at  both  these  moments.  First  about  the  Text  and  then  what  you  will  sing. 
Plenty  of  things  occur.  They  have  many  kinds  of  chants  that  they  sing  on 
great  occasions  for  public  rejoicing,  the  great  Doxology,  Molebens  of 
various  forms  for  the  Sovereign,  State,  People,  for  thanksgiving  for  victory 
and  so  on.  I  suppose  we  could  not  well  sing  a  Polychronion  for  Peter  I  of 
Serbia.  He  is  a  murderous  blackguard  (he  was  certainly  privy  to  the  murder 
of  poor  Alexander  Obrenovitch).  All  that  Karageorgevitch  lot  are  swine. 
Peter’s  murdering  tendencies  of  course  would  not  so  much  matter.  But — 
he  is  rocky  on  the  Filioque  in  the  creed.  That  is  really  serious.  So  I  suppose 
we  must  ignore  him.  However,  a  Polychronion  could  be  arranged  for  the 
nation.  Would  it  be  possible  to  sing  this  in  Church  Slavonic?  I  fear  not. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  lot  of  real  Serbs  present.  It  would  not  do  if  they 
were  laughing  at  the  mess  the  choir  was  making  of  their  language.  So  I 
suggest  choosing  some  appropriate  text  and  translating  it  into  Latin.  I  offer 
to  do  this  much  for  you  at  any  rate. 

Then  about  the  music  to  which  you  sing  this  text.  Again  the  obvious 
thing  seems  to  be  dieir  own  Church  Slavonic  music.  There  is  any  amount  of 
this  to  choose  from.  ...  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  Russian  and  Slav  Church 
music  generally.  I  have  some  books  which  I  send  to  you  by  this  same  post, 
and  in  them  you  will  sec  what  it  is  like.  ...  A  lot  of  it  is  in  what  they  call 
the  ‘tones’  and  you  will  find  in  Vol.  i  settings  in  each  of  the  eight  tones 
in  what  they  call  the  ‘Greek’  style  (which  only  seems  to  mean  old).  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  these  tones  mean.  They  are 
certainly  not  the  real  Byzantine  tones,  which  are  enharmonic.  To  me  they 
look  like  merely  our  major  and  minor  scales  with  a  lot  of  queer  modulations. 
You  begin  a  thing  in  G  minor  and  end  with  a  sudden  modulation  into  C 
major,  for  instance.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  you  will  say  to  all  this.  It  is  pretty  naive  stuff,  isn  t  it?  .  .  . 
If  you  think  none  of  it  good  enough,  you  will  know  how  to  provide  other 
music  for  the  texts;  if  you  choose  to  sing  any  of  this  I  would  only  urge, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  very  imperfectly  trained  outsider,  that  this 
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Slav  stuff'  does  seem  to  have  a  character  that  one  associates  with  their  rite 
and  their  services. 

Then  also  I  send  you  a  book  of  Ruthenian  plainsong  (so-called),  by  a 
Spaniard  (Heaven  only  knows  how  a  Spaniard  ever  came  to  be  interested 
in  Ruthenian  music).  This  seems  queer  stuff  to  me.  I  do  not  understand 
anything  much  about  it.  You  will  find  the  explanation  of  their  notation 
on  p.  29.  They  use  no  clef  mark,  but  the  top  line  is  always  Do.  I  imagine 
one  flat  added  and  our  usual  treble  clef.  In  this  way  I  can  play  it  quite 
nicely  on  my  little  pianney.  There  is  some  funny  arrangement  for  part¬ 
singing  at  the  end.  This  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  holding  a  note  all  the 
time,  the  tonic  or  dominant.  Again  it  is  rummy  stuff  and  I  can  make  nothing 
of  the  ‘tones’  here  either.  .  .  . 

Let  me  know  if  anything  of  all  this  seems  of  any  good  and  tell  me  if  there 
is  anything  else  I  can  do.  In  any  case  I  will  send  you  some  Latin  texts  as 
suggestions  of  what  you  might  sing. 

This  astounding  letter  evokes  perfectly  the  kind  of  easy 
co-operation  that  existed  between  Terry  and  Fortescue.  No 
priest  would  write  in  this  vein  unless  he  was  sure  of  its  recep¬ 
tion.  Terry  found  him  immensely  stimulating,  and  heartily 
enjoyed  the  veneer  of  schoolboyish  irreverence  that  Fortescue 
liked  to  lay  over  his  scholarship.  Eminent  liturgist  and 
eminent  musician,  both  were  willing  to  cock  a  private  snook 
at  the  pundit  and  all  he  stood  for ;  each  recognized  in  the  other 
a  kindred  spirit.  Terry  was  fond  of  quoting  that  ‘No  man’s 
religion  is  a  reality  to  him  until  he  can  afford  to  crack  a  joke 
about  it’.  Again,  in  religion  and  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  he 
preferred  to  sidestep,  as  it  were,  the  intermediary  and  go 
straight  to  the  fountain  head,  a  practice  that  made  him  un¬ 
popular  with  the  intermediary  unless  he  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
understanding.  He  found  in  Adrian  Fortescue  a  man  who 
shared  both  views. 

The  aftermath  of  Cardinal  Vannutelli’s  appreciation  was  a 
direct  influence  on  European  music  by  the  Westminster  Choir. 
Two  years  later  the  Cathedral  Chronicle  notes  that  ‘a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  our  Cathedral  music  is  now  to  be  heard  in 
Continental  churches  where  that  particular  style  had  not  been 
performed  before’.  Perosi,  Director  of  the  Sistine  Choir, 
observed  on  a  visit  to  Paris  the  influence  of  Westminster  music 
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there  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  singing  of  polyphony. 
Moreover,  its  fame  now  went  westwards  to  America,  where 
Terry’s  assistant  Silby  was  appointed  in  September  of  1909  to 
the  organistship  of  a  church  in  Washington.  A  year  later  still 
the  choirmaster  of  S.  Agnes’s  Church  in  New  York  wrote  that 
‘R.  R.  Terry  is  one  of  the  most  successful  choirmasters  of  the 
day  and  to  him  belongs  the  remarkable  honour  of  having 
achieved  an  international  reputation  for  artistic  singing’.  Ten 
years  later  Terry  was  engaged  in  a  trans-oceanic  debate  with 
G.  E.  Stubbs  of  New  York  on  the  vexed  question  of  voice¬ 
training,  after  the  latter’s  disagreement  with  him,  not  on 
results,  but  on  method.  The  American  writer  contested  that 
the  singing  of  plainsong  by  men  and  boys  together  was  bad 
for  boys’  voices  because  it  forced  the  vocal  pitch  down,  and 
the  whole  argument  was  ventilated  in  the  Cathedral  Chronicle 
of  December  of  1919,  where  Terry  (remarking  also  that  the 
American  Schola  Cantorum  was  modelled  by  the  Paulist 
Fadiers  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  Westminster  Cathedral 
Choirs)  argued  that  boys’  voices,  properly  trained,  should  be 
able  to  sing  without  harm  in  all  registers,  though  on  artistic 
grounds  he  dishked  the  unisonal  singing  of  men  and  boys,  as 
the  differing  qualities  of  the  voices  were  mutually  destructive. 
Here  again  Terry’s  influence  was  an  explosive  one,  stimulating, 
as  he  would  have  wished,  sharp  and  fertile  discussion. 

An  important  single  work  performed  in  1909  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  was  the  fourth  book  of  Jakob  Handl’s  Opus  Musician,  pub¬ 
lished  first  between  the  years  of  1586  and  1589.  It  was  then — 
in  1909 — only  recently  republished  in  three  volumes,  and  the 
Chronicle  recounts  that  ‘the  principal  items  are  to  be  performed 
at  the  Cathedral  in  rotation  as  was  done  some  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  the  Philips  Cantiones  Sacrac' .  The  Chronicle  goes  011: 
‘Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  bring  to  a  hearing  such  numbers  of 
Byrd’s  Gradualia  as  have  not  yet  been  given  in  the  Cathedral. 
This  colossal  work  is  still  in  manuscript  with  little  hope  of 
publication.’ 

The  two  books  of  Byrd’s  Gradualia  represent  one  of  the 
peaks  in  Westminster  music.  The  works  are  incomparably 
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beautiful  as  music,  and  Terry  regarded  them,  also,  as  of  the 
highest  liturgical  interest  as  well  as  being  the  personal  testament 
of  the  composer.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  music  of 
the  Gradtialia,  but  only  Terry  enlarged  on  this  view  of  them 
specifically  as  a  work  in  which  the  deep  mysticism  of  the  com¬ 
poser  expressed  itself  for  the  last  time  in  a  deliberately  chosen 
form.  Terry’s  comment  is  precise  and  arbitrary,  written  as  a 
Catholic  by  whom  this  secret  grace  in  the  spirit  of  Byrd  was 
wholly  comprehended ;  as  a  Catholic  who  felt  that  the  religious 
behef  that  he  shared  with  the  great  composers  of  Tudor  Church 
Music  enabled  him  to  open  doors  that  were  closed  to  others, 
of  whom  he  uncompromisingly  says:1  ‘I  have  yet  to  find  an 
English  critic  who  shows  real  comprehension  of  what  it  is  all 
about.  .  .  .  They  write  intelligently  about  it  as  sheer  music, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  significance  of  it,  whether  ethical  or 
liturgical,  they  “miss  the  bus”.  .  .  .  The  culture  into  which 
a  man  is  born  dominates  his  life  and  thought  and  colours  his 
outlook.’ 

What  Terry  describes  as  the  Clue  to  the  Gradualia  is  a 
powerful  and  authoritative  statement  rather  than  an  expression 
of  opinion : 

First — on  the  liturgical  side — it  resolves  itself  into  musical  settings  of  ( a ) 
the  Proper  of  the  Mass  (that  is  Introit,  Gradual,  Offertory,  Communion ) ;  (b) 
other  texts  which  would  occur  during  Mass  at  special  seasons  (for  example 
the  Litany  at  Rogationtide,  Holy  Saturday  and  Whitsun  Eve,  the  Passion 
on  Good  Friday) ;  (c)  Antiphons  and  Hymns  in  honour  of  Our  Lady.  (The 
last-named  are  accounted  for  by  the  practice,  in  English  collegiate  monastic 
and  cathedral  establishments,  of  following  the  Mass  and  Office  of  each  day 
with  the  Mass  and  Office  of  Our  Lady.)  The  above  component  parts  again 
resolve  themselves  into  two  main  divisions — music  to  Our  Lord,  music  for 
Our  Lady;  to  the  worship  of  our  Lord  as  God,  hr  the  ‘Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass’,  and  to  the  honour  of  Our  Lady  as  His  earthly  mother,  in  the  ‘Divine 
Office’.  (May  I  remind  twentieth-century  readers  that  I  am  here  using  the 
common  terminology  of  Byrd’s  day  and  not  indulging  in  pietistic  expres¬ 
sions  of  my  own.) 

Secondly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  other  composer,  not  even  Palestrina, 
1  In  an  essay  in  A.  L.  Bacharach’s  Lines  of  the  Great  Composers. 
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ever  attempted  so  crystallized  a  presentation  of  this  idea — the  Mass,  the  sun 
and  centre ;  the  Office  of  B.V.M.  a  constellation  circling  round  it.  Palestrina 
wrote  more  Masses,  motets  and  Hymns  B.V.M. ,  but  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  conceived  the  idea  of  moulding  them  into  an  architectural  structure  like 
this.  Byrd  must  have  had  some  reason  for  standing  alone  among  com¬ 
posers  in  rearing  a  challenging  monument  to  the  Mass  in  a  form  and  on  a 
scale  never  attempted  before  or  since. 

Thirdly,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  times  were  critical.  .  .  . 
Whatever  political  shapes  it  might  take,  the  struggle  centred  round  the 
Mass  and  all  it  implied.  In  Byrd’s  day  you  either  loved  or  hated  the  Mass 
but  you  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  it.  .  .  .  English  Catholics  still 
looked  hopefully  to  the  future  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  think  that  Byrd  was 
under  any  illusions.  ...  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  prepared  his  Gradualia 
against  the  day  when  the  old  religion  would  return  with  its  old  splendour. 
Against  that  we  must  put  the  practical  difficulty  that  the  ‘Proper  of  the 
Mass’  had  never  been  (and  was  never  likely  to  be)  sung  in  such  elaboration 
as  Byrd  gave  to  it.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  this  work  .  .  .  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  declaration  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him ;  a  dedication  of  his  powers  at 
their  ripest  to  the  Mass,  which  was  to  him  ‘the  thing  that  mattered,  the  thing 
that  made  all  the  difference’.  Though  any  of  these  could  be  used  as  motets 
at  Mass,  their  tone  is  unmistakeably  intimate  and  personal.  ...  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  Byrd’s  other  motets  are  drawn  from  liturgical 
sources,  most  of  these  are  taken  from  current  books  of  private  devotions ; 
hence  the  intimacy  of  both  words  and  music.  .  .  . 

The  Gradualia  found  fmal  and  complete  performance  at 
Westminster  in  1910.  In  the  course  of  time  the  entire  Latin 
works  of  Byrd  were  also  performed  there  increasingly  often. 
Terry  lists  hi  addition  to  the  two  volumes  of  Gradualia,  the 
Masses,  the  Cantiones  for  five  voices  printed  hi  1589  and  1591, 
the  Cantiones  (with  few  exceptions)  for  six  voices  of  1591,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Tallis  and  Byrd  Cantiones  of  1575  that  were 
dedicated  to  the  Queen.  Nearly  two  hundred  separate  works, 
scored  and  edited  by  Terry  from  manuscript  or  printed  part- 
books,  the  bulk  of  them  not  reaching  publication  in  modern 
script  till  the  edition  of  Byrd  appeared  hi  Tudor  Church  Music 
in  1923  onwards.  Terry  wrote  of  Byrd  that  ‘the  “cloud  of 
popish  recusancy”  which  hung  round  him  in  life  would  seem 
to  have  enwrapped  him  still  closer  in  death.  By  the  nineteenth 
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century  he  had  become,  for  every  practical  purpose,  a  name  in 
musical  history  books — the  recipient  of  lip-service  and  little 
beyond.’  It  was  Terry’s  revival  of  Iris  Latin  music  at  West¬ 
minster  that  dispelled  the  cloud  and  dragged  him  from  the 
printed  page  into  real  life. 

hi  1910  the  long-deferred  consecration  ceremony  of  the 
Cathedral  took  place  on  28  June.  Masses  sung  were  Palestrina’s 
Tu  Es  Petrus  and  Byrd’s  for  five  voices,  the  same  two  masses 
with  which  the  opening  ceremony  was  celebrated  seven  years 
earher.  hi  February  of  this  year  the  Chronicle  records  that  as 
many  as  four  hundred  and  twenty  solemn  High  Masses  were 
sung  at  Westminster  in  the  course  of  1909,  a  figure  that  needs 
110  comment  but  surprise,  and  makes  clear  Terry’s  constant 
need  to  enlarge  his  repertoire  outside  the  limits  of  the 
early  English  music  that  he  himself  was  editing  for  perform¬ 
ance  there,  hi  1911  he  devoted  the  year’s  special  attention  to 
sixteenth-century  Spanish  composers,  of  which — in  addition 
to  the  known  edition  of  Vittoria — an  admirable  anthology  had 
been  edited  and  published  by  Dom  Pedrell  of  Barcelona,  who, 
the  counterpart  of  Terry  in  England,  had  made  the  revival  of 
early  Spanish  music  his  hfework.  Holy  Week  included  over 
forty  Spanish  works,  and  they  became  an  intermittent  feature 
of  Westminster  music.  Had  time  allowed,  Terry  would  have 
delved  deep  into  this  unexplored  treasure  of  early  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  music,  of  which,  like  the  English,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  heard  in  England,  and  which,  though  kin  to 
the  Italian,  yet  had  its  native  genius  strongly  marked.  Terry 
had  a  great  fondness  for  the  Spanish  idiom.  And  in  music  the 
golden  ages  of  Spain  and  England  were  contemporary. 

At  the  International  Music  Congress  of  1911  in  London  a 
special  session  was  held  at  Westminster  Cathedral  to  hear  early 
English  music  sung  by  the  Choir.  This  year  brought,  too,  the 
academic  recognition  of  Terry’s  qualities  by  his  receiving  the 
honoris  cansa  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Durham  University. 
At  this  ceremony  Dr.  W.  H.  Hadow  (later  Sir  Henry  Hadow, 
then  Principal  of  Armstrong  College,  and  afterwards  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University)  spoke  of  the  full  flood  of 
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an  English  music  renaissance  and  of  Terry’s  part  in  it  in  the 
field  of  sixteenth-century  music : 

A  musician  of  great  learning,  of  fine  scholarship,  and  of  impeccable  taste, 
he  has  devoted  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  discovering  and  bringing 
to  light  these  forgotten  masterpieces  ...  he  has  made  them  once  more  a 
part  of  our  common  heritage  and  in  so  doing  has  earned  the  grateful 
recognition  of  all  who  care  for  the  dignity  and  renown  of  English  music. . . . 

The  next  two  years  saw  a  great  increase  in  unpublished 
Tudor  music  sung  both  at  Holy  Week  and  during  the  year 
at  Westminster;  new  works  by  Byrd,  Morley,  Blythman  and 
Shepherd,  in  1912,  and  in  1913,  set  against  masses  and  magni¬ 
ficats  by  the  Flemish  Orlando  di  Lasso,  twenty  English  masses 
and  motets  unheard  here  since  the  Reformation. 

Terry  had  long  been  working  on  a  manuscript1  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  that  held  his  attention  for  the  next 
twenty  years  and  which  he  had  nearly  completed  for  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  complete  opus  when  he  died,  though  its  separate 
items  had  long  been  sung  at  the  Cathedral,  and  some  already 
published  in  the  edition  of  Tudor  Church  Music  in  1924.  The 
manuscript,  in  four  separate  part-books,  held  many  knotty 
problems  of  notation,  and  for  years  Terry  was  unsatisfied  with 
his  transcription  of  several  obstinate  motets  that  seemed  to 
defy  solution  and  that  held  up  his  edition  from  earlier  publica¬ 
tion.  But  as  an  integral  work  it  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  polyphony.  Terry  makes  a  special 
note  of  it  in  Music  oj  the  Roman  Rite : 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  state  of  English  Church  music  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  furnished  by  a  manuscript  in  die  British 
Museum,  most  of  the  contents  of  which  have  become  familiar  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  through  frequent  performance  at  Westminster 
Cathedral,  but  which  (save  for  a  limited  number  of  items)  has  not  yet  been 
printed.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  making  its  acquaintance,  in  1899,  it  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  only  two  historians — Nagel  and  Davey.  Its  import¬ 
ance  is  due  not  so  much  to  its  length — it  extends  to  about  a  thousand  pages 
— or  the  number  of  compositions  it  contains  (they  run  to  just  under  a 
hundred,  and  twelve  of  them  are  complete  masses),  but  to  the  fact  that 

1  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  17802-5. 
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every  composer  of  note  in  that  period  is  represented.  It  is  also  an  invaluable 
document  not  only  from  the  number  of  items  bearing  the  names  of  com¬ 
posers  almost  unknown  to  us,  but  also  from  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the 
special  treatment  which  the  Liturgy  received  from  English  musicians  of  the 
time. 

Terry’s  note  continues  with  details  of  English  practice  gathered 
from  study  of  this  most  favourite  of  all  the  manuscripts  that 
passed  through  his  hands. 

It  was  true,  as  Hadow  said  in  his  encomium  at  Durham,  that 
Terry’s  work  in  the  presentation  of  these  early  masterpieces 
was  a  part  of  a  great  renaissance  of  music  in  England.  These 
spacious  days,  untroubled  by  coming  disaster,  before  the  First 
World  War,  were  full  of  English  music  on  a  heroic  scale. 
The  first  two  Symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Elgar,  the 
Sea  Symphony,  the  Fantasia  on  a  theme  by  Talks,  and  the 
London  Symphony,  of  Vaughan  Williams,  the  large-scale  choral 
works  of  Granville  Bantock ;  in  the  world  of  operatic  enterprise 
the  huge  schemes  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  which  brought  us 
also  the  Russian  Ballet ;  the  swift  emergence  of  the  provincial 
festivals  and  of  competition  festivals  as  a  moving  force  in  our 
national  musical  hfe ;  these  among  many  belong  to  that  decade 
when  Terry  was  steadily  reviving  hundreds  of  lost  master¬ 
pieces  at  Westminster  and  reteaching  the  schools  the  art  of 
polyphony  through  a  living  music  that  gave  the  he  to  the 
dusty  and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  pedagogues  of  counterpoint, 
adding  page  after  page  to  the  new  history  books,  recasting  the 
foundations  of  our  musical  art,  as  Hadow  again  commented 
in  a  lecture  on  Tudor  Music  delivered  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Historical  Studies  in  March  1913,  when  members 
of  the  Westminster  Choir  sang  Byrd  and  Tallis,  Shepherd, 
Mundy  and  Tye. 

In  Holy  Week  of  1913  Terry  performed  the  four  eight-part 
masses  of  Palestrina,  of  which  two  had  probably  never  been 
sung  in  England  before.  This  year  also  Terry  brought  another 
new  manuscript  source  to  the  notice  of  the  world  of  music. 
In  notes  added  to  the  lists  for  Holy  Week  in  the  Telegraph,  he 
underlines  the  interest  of  one  or  two  works  taken  from  ‘a 
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beautifully  illuminated  pre-Reformation  MS.1  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  all  anonymous’.  In  the  following  year  he  per¬ 
formed  also  a  set  of  anonymous  Lamentations  from  another 
Tudor  MS.,2  important  enough  to  displace  those  of  Tallis  and 
Whyte,  among  the  music  for  Holy  Week,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  by  modern  listeners,  and  which 
included  this  year  a  number  of  present-day  works  by  Horner, 
Buck,  Howells,  Ford  and  Denis  Browne,  written  specifically 
for  Westminster  performance. 

By  now  the  complete  Gradualia  and  books  of  Cantiones 
Sacrae  of  Byrd  had  been  given,  and  the  Cantiones  of  Tallis  and 
Byrd.  Among  the  great  oeuvres  of  the  coming  years  were  to 
be  Terry’s  presentation  of  the  eight  great  masses  of  John 
Taverner,  of  the  Cantica  Sacra  of  Dering,  for  boys’  voices  only, 
which  Terry  scored  at  lightning  speed  in  1 91 8,  and  of  the  treasures 
of  the  volume  known  as  the  Old  Hall  Manuscript.  But  these 
came  later  among  the  pre-Reformation  music  for  which 
Terry’s  later  years  at  Westminster  were  particularly  famous. 
In  1914,  his  choir  was  at  the  height  of  its  powers,  and  this  year 
which  saw  the  shattering  of  so  many  artistic  enterprises  by  the 
War,  really  marks  the  zenith  of  Terry’s  technical  achievement 
at  Westminster.  As  an  instrument,  the  choir  never  reached 
more  exquisite  a  precision.  Though  its  repertoire  of  English 
music  more  than  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years,  the  fame  that 
grew  and  multiplied  round  it  sprang  from  its  performance  at 
this  time;  the  steady  stream  of  boys  from  the  choir  school  was 
buttressed  by  ten  men  in  permanent  office,  with  a  long  list  of 
approved  deputies  to  draw  on  when  need  arose.  In  1917,  when 
Terry  took  the  remnant  of  his  choir  to  illustrate  a  lecture  to 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  he  said  sadly :  ‘I  now 
have  one  bass  left.  The  rest  arc  all  deputies.’  Yet  from  the 
listener's  point  of  view  his  work  only  suffered  a  temporary  set¬ 
back  in  the  four  years  of  war,  because,  though  the  choir 
dwindled  almost  to  vanishing  point  from  the  drain  on  man¬ 
power  (and  later  by  a  modification  of  policy  outside  Terry’s 

1  British  Museum  MS.  Royal  8.  G.vii. 

2  British  Museum  MS.  Royal  App.  12-16. 
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control),  even  at  its  most  exiguous  he  got  from  it  a  cameo-like 
perfection  of  balance  and  tone.  Writing  in  the  Cathedral 
Chronicle  hi  February  1918,  he  said: 

A  study  of  the  Cathedral  music  hsts  in  war  time  .  .  .  might  easily  give 
the  impression  that  our  choir  has  been  less  hardly  hit  than  others,  though 
this  is  far  from  the  case.  .  .  .  Of  the  fme  body  of  men  who  formed  the 
choir  when  war  broke  out  only  one  remains.  The  alto  parts  are  now  taken 
by  boys,  and  the  acoustics  of  the  building  are  so  perfect  that  the  casual 
weekday  visitor,  hearing  a  five-part  Mass  being  sung  would  hardly  realise 
that  the  effect  was  obtained  by  a  single  tenor  and  two  basses,  in  conjunction 
with  the  boys. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  for  the  present  effectiveness  of  the  singing  .  .  . 
and  that  is  the  character  of  the  music  itself.  .  .  .  Polyphonic  music  does 
not  suffer,  (depending  as  it  does,  less  on  purely  dynamic  or  harmonic 
effects,  and  more  on  the  melodic  freedom  of  each  voice)  nearly  as  much 
as  modern  music  when  the  number  of  voices  is  reduced  to  such  a  minimum 
as  now  obtains  at  the  Cathedral.  Even  a  great  work  like  Palestrina’s  six- 
part  Missa  Papae  Marcelli  sounds  quite  effective  with  only  one  voice  to  each 
part.  True,  one  misses  the  broad  and  massive  effects  which  only  a  larger 
body  of  voices  can  give,  but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  volume  and  not 
of  character.  ...  A  modem  choral  work  unless  rendered  with  an  adequate 
number  of  voices  sounds  thin  and  incomplete.  A  polyphonic  choral  work 
sung  with  even  one  voice  to  each  part  may  sound  light,  but  it  never  sounds 
thin.  ... 

Of  course  all  this  presupposes  a  proper  blend  and  balance  of  the  vocal 
parts,  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  parts  so  as  to  secure  this  blend  and 
balance  is  one  which  involves  much  rearrangement  of  nearly  all  the  music 
now  sung  in  the  Cathedral.  But  since  the  labour  of  all  this  falls  on  only 
one  individual  (the  Choirmaster)  and  not  on  the  singers,  our  Cathedral 
music  is  able  to  ‘keep  its  end  up’  even  under  the  present  abnormal 
conditions. 

During  these  years  when  Westminster  could  have  absorbed, 
one  imagines,  every  waking  moment  of  his  hfe,  Terry  con¬ 
trived  to  include  in  it  a  remarkable  number  of  other  things 
than  early  Enghsh  music.  He  very  nearly  achieved  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being,  in  music,  a  Jack-of-all-trades  as  well  as  a 
master  of  one.  It  was  this  eclecticism — versatility,  perhaps,  is  a 
better  word — that  kept  the  eye  of  his  judgement  straight; 
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though  it  diverted  liis  attention  periodically  from  the  school 
he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own,  he  came  back  to  it  with 
renewed  vision  for  that  very  reason.  But  the  passing  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  friend  who  slipped  intermittently,  as  most  of  his 
friends  did,  in  and  out  of  Terry’s  later  whirlwind  life,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  his  manifold  activities,  saw  only  the  kaleidoscopic 
facade  of  his  musical  work.  When  his  life  is  viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  predominant  colour  of  that  facade  is  clear  and  unmistak¬ 
able.  In  Terry’s  mind  it  was  ever-present,  and  long  after  he 
had  left  the  Cathedral  and  passed  out  of  active  participation 
in  the  world  of  sixteenth-century  English  music,  his  lifework 
was  still  that  music  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  The  rest 
was  by  contrast  immaterial,  ‘bread-and-butter  stuff’ he  used  to 
call  it,  though  in  his  later  years  it  superficially  filled  his  working 
day. 

Among  his  spreading  outer  activities  in  the  immediate 
pre-war  years  were  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  Cathedral  Hall 
to  propagate  a  new  gospel — the  lesser-known  choral  works  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  with  performances  of  many  of  the  then  rarely- 
heard  cantatas  which  justly  gained  him  warm  praise.  His  life¬ 
long  work  on  hymnology  and  carols,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  in  a  later  chapter,  bore  its  first  fruits  in  1912  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Hymnal.  A  set  of  carols  of  his  own  to 
fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  words  were  sung  at  West¬ 
minster1  at  Christmastime  in  1911.  His  carol  concerts  and 
Nativity  plays  at  Christmas  became  an  annual  feature  of  the 
Cathedral’s  life,  hi  1912  Longmans  published  the  first  of  two 
charming  books  of  his  nursery  rhyme  tunes  under  the  title  Old 
Rhymes  to  New  Tunes ,  in  which  Terr)'-  collaborated  with  the 
artist  Gabriel  Pippet.  He  organized  a  Pageant  of  London  in 
1910.  He  was  lecturing  at  Oxford  University  Extension 
Summer  School  in  1911.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Western 
Madrigal  Society  from  1913  till  lie  retired  from  pressure  of 
other  work  in  1921.  Early  in  the  field  of  adjudication  at 
competition  festivals,  where  lie  was  a  favourite  examiner  for 
the  next  twenty-seven  years,  lie  adjudicated  for  the  first  time 
1  Published  in  1912  by  Curvvcn. 
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at  the  Stratford  Festival  in  1911,  and  he  was  incessantly  busy 
on  the  fringes  of  the  academic  world,  which  was  indeed  a 
legitimate  extension  of  his  practical  work  at  Westminster;  but 
such  academic  work  as  he  did  was  of  a  missionary  kind — in  it 
he  was  pressing  always,  as  examiner,  lecturer,  and  journalist, 
for  a  changed  point  of  view  hi  a  musical  world  that  for  so  long 
had  been  embedded  in  nineteenth-century  conservatism,  for 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  English  polyphony,  above  all  for 
the  re-education  of  musical  youth.  Among  influential  under¬ 
takings  of  this  kind  he  was,  hi  1911,  President  of  the  Union  of 
Music  Directors  hi  Secondary  Schools;  hi  1913  he  was  visiting 
Lecturer  hi  Music  to  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

On  the  score  of  the  teaching  of  counterpoint,  Terry  was  hot 
on  the  heels  of  the  academics,  whose  methods  had  seen  little 
change  in  the  past  half-century.  He  begged  for  a  return  to  the 
study  of  the  music  itself  as  a  guide  to  procedure  rather  than  the 
mechanized  learning  of  laws  now  already  demoded;  laws 
which  hi  any  case  were  culled  from  past  composers,  who 
themselves  had  broken  rules  to  make  music,  or  laws  even  made 
to  measure  by  the  theorists  from  no  school  of  composers  at  all. 
Terry  fretted  at  the  inevitable  time-lag  between  artist  and 
theorist,  and  he  tended  to  regard  the  average  theorist  as  a 
robot-mind  clawing  over  the  stuff  of  hfe  and  sapphig,  rather 
than  demonstrating,  its  vitality,  hi  1914  he  was  blunt  and 
uncompromising  in  a  review  of  Modem  Academic  Counterpoint, 
by  C.  W.  Pearce : 

Rule  after  rule  [writes  Terry]  is  propounded  without  any  reference  to  a 
higher  authority.  .  .  .  This  is  all  very  well  if  Modern  Academic  Counter¬ 
point  is  a  game  of  skill  in  which  Dr.  Pearce  is  the  umpire.  But  why  should 
thousands  of  music  students  be  required  to  play  this  game  and  why  should 
they  accept  the  decision  of  the  umpire  as  final?  Granted  that  educational 
counterpoint  must  be  ‘strict’,  why  should  it  not  take  its  restrictions  from 
some  one  school  of  real  music?  .  .  .  The  best  because  the  simplest  school 
of  strict  counterpoint  is  of  course  the  choral  polyphony  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Dr.  Pearce  rejects  this  on  the  ground  that  a  practical  working 
acquaintanceship  with  the  ecclesiastical  tonality  of  the  Middle  Ages  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  of  the  young  student  of  counterpoint.  He  means, 
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presumably,  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  mature  examiner. 
It  is  as  easy  for  children  to  acquire  a  feeling  for  the  modes  as  it  is  for  them 
to  acquire  that  of  the  major  and  minor  scales.  A  real  study  of  modal 
counterpoint,  a  thing  which  so  far  as  we  know  has  not  been  attempted  in 
any  school  or  university  in  this  country,  would  give  all  the  technical 
exercise  which  the  modern  academic  type  claims  .  .  .  and  since  English 
musicians  have  got  to  find  the  foundations  of  dieir  national  art  before  they 
can  build  on  them,  the  sooner  that  every  child  gets  a  working  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  modes,  the  sooner  can  the  building  begin  to  rise. 

So  Terry  wrote  ill  1914.  But  within  his  work  in  polyphonic 
music  of  the  sixteenth  century  new  life  was  germinating. 
Other  scholars  were  breaking  fresh  ground  in  the  academic 
field.  As  early  as  1910  Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan,  inspired  by  Terry’s 
work  at  Westminster,  published  a  long  series  of  articles  on 
sixteenth-century  counterpoint  in  the  Musical  News.  His 
Modal  Counterpoint  in  1921  was  the  result  of  this  interest. 
Terry  himself  was  clear  and  practical  ha  his  suggestions,  and  hi 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Harding1  dated  December  1920,  for  discussion  at 
a  meeting  of  die  Council  of  the  College  of  Organists,  gave  a 
briskly  reasoned  exposition  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
modal  polyphony  together  with  a  list  of  books  and  poly¬ 
phonic  works  for  students’  study  as  a  beginning. 

Until  our  colleges  and  conservatoires  recognize  Modal  Counterpoint  as 
part  of  the  curriculum,  I  don’t  see  where  students  are  to  learn  anything  of 
the  subject,  and  until  there  is  some  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  as  to  what  we  must  understand  by  Modal  Counterpoint,  I  don  t 
see  how  we  can  formulate  a  system  of  examinations.  You  can  teach  a 
student  to  write  in  the  style  of  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  di  Lasso,  Tallis,  Byrd  or 
Bach,  but  you  would  have  to  have  a  separate  textbook  of  rules  for  each  ol 
them.  To  begin  Modal  Counterpoint  with  diese  polyphonic  writers  is 
equivalent  to  beginning  harmony  with  Debussy,  Stravinsky  and  Scriabin 
and  telling  the  student  nothing  about  the  major  and  minor  scales,  the 
common  chord  or  die  dominant  seventh.  The  suggestion  is  fantastic  but 
not  more  fantastic  than  teaching  Modal  Counterpoint  without  mentioning 
the  things  on  which  it  is  based,  (a)  Plainsong  and  Folksong,  ( b )  die  Hcxa- 
chord.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  students  who  have  gone  in  for  Modal 
Counterpoint,  they  think  of  the  first  mode  e.g.  as  a  ‘Scale’  of  notes  running 
1  Then  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
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over  the  white  keys  from  D  to  its  octave,  whereas  in  Modal  Counterpoint 
this  succession  of  notes  is  not  a  ‘scale’  at  all.  So  long  as  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  think  of  any  such  succession  of  notes  (i.e.  from  any  given  note  to 
its  octave)  as  a  ‘scale’  or  even  the  modal  equivalent  of  a  scale,  so  long  will 
they  fail  to  grasp  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  modal  music.  In  talks 
with  such  students  I  invariably  find  that  when  diey  reach  BCD  they 
think  themselves  in  the  same  ‘scale’  whereas  they  have  really  walked  into 
another  hexachord.  To  understand  the  relationships  of  the  hexachords  is 
indispensable  in  the  matter  of  subject  and  answer  when  you  come  to  canon 
or  any  other  form  of  imitation.  To  translate  these  relationships  into  such 
modem  terms  as  dominant,  subdominant,  etc.,  only  fogs  the  student.  You 
could  teach  a  student  the  French  equivalent  of  every  English  word,  but 
imagine  the  result  if  on  the  strength  of  that  alone,  you  set  him  down  to 
write  a  French  essay.  He  would  be  thinking  in  English  all  the  time,  and  his 
French  would  be  unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
teach  Modal  Counterpoint  until  one  has  scrapped  every  notion  of  keys  and 
all  they  imply. 

But  if  one  begins  at  the  very  beginning  (viz.  Plainsong  and  Folksong)  the 
transition  from  modes  to  keys  becomes  intelligible,  logical  and  luminous. 
The  student  who  begins  Modal  Counterpoint  from  its  source  (viz.  Plain- 
song)  finds  the  thing  easy  because  his  studies  follow  the  same  road  as  the 
art  itself  did.  But  the  student  who  attempts  to  work  backwards  from  the 
keys  is  always  in  a  fog.  By  the  first  method  he  writes  easily  in  modal  idiom 
because  he  thinks  in  the  modes.  By  the  second  method  he  writes  badly  in 
modal  idiom  because  he  is  always  thinking  in  keys  and  translating.  It  has 
been  recognized  on  the  Comment  that  Plainsong  must  form  the  basis  of 
Modal  Counterpoint  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  teach  it  in  that  way 
over  here,  it  is  little  use  examining  on  it.  Modal  Counterpoint  taught  with 
the  keys  as  its  starting  point  (even  when  the  student  never  puts  in  a  single 
note  that  is  not  in  the  mode)  never  sounds  modal.  I  get  a  lot  of  student’s 
work  of  this  kind  sent  me  and  their  first  mode  compositions  invariably 
sound  like  D  Minor ;  their  4th  mode  like  A  Minor,  which  of  course  is  all 
wrong.  .  .  . 

I  am  afraid  we  have  come  to  look  upon  such  matters  as  esoteric  mysteries, 
too  deep  for  the  busy  modern  man  to  acquire.  They  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  find  choir  boys  quite  capable  of  learning  all  the  technique  of  plain¬ 
song  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  begin  Modal  Counterpoint  and  I 
have  also  found  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  hexachords  they  sing  poly¬ 
phonic  music  easily  and  from  that  of  scales  and  keys  with  some  difficulty. 
The  truth  is  there  is  no  mystery  about  these  things  whatever. 
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I  happen  to  know  of  a  very  sound  musician  who  is  preparing  a  textbook 
on  Modal  Counterpoint  based  on  the  English  composers.  .  .  .  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  wait  till  his  book  comes  out  ?  .  .  . 

Terry’s  concrete  suggestions  for  immediate  use  followed. 
The  book  he  referred  to  was  R.  O.  Morris’s  Contrapuntal 
Technique  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  was  published  in 
1924 — to  Terry’s  great  delight — and  showed  just  how  deeply 
the  younger  men  were  probing  into  that  field. 

The  author  of  that  work  writes  now  in  1945, 1  measuring  the 
sum  of  Terry’s  influence  in  the  teaching  world:  ‘At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  sixteenth-century  counterpoint  is  now  a  com¬ 
pulsory  subject  and  has  completely  routed  the  old  Fux- 
Cherubini-Rockstro  stuff,  in  the  B.Mus.  examinations,  hi  the 
London  B.Mus.  and  F.R.C.O.  examinations  it  is  an  optional 
subject.  This  result  is  gratifying  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  much 
of  the  credit  of  it  must  be  given,  undoubtedly,  to  Terry’s 
pioneering  efforts.’  Professor  Morris  also  subscribes  to  the 
view  that  Terry’s  practical  presentation  of  sixteenth-century 
music  over  so  long  a  period  at  Westminster  had  a  parallel 
influence  on  students,  in  that  it  stimulated  a  study  of  its  modal 
basis.  ‘Where  sixteenth-century  counterpoint  is  taught  at  all,’ 
he  writes,  ‘it  can  only  be  taught  with  reference  to  concrete 
examples  of  sixteenth-century  music.  Instruction  of  tills  kind 
would  inevitably  entail  an  explanation  of  the  modal  and 
hexachordal  systems,  for  without  some  knowledge  of  these, 
sixteenth-century  music  would  not  be  intelligible  to  a  student.’ 

This  forward  movement  in  the  schools  was,  of  course, 
already  advanced  before  Terry  died.  He  was  among  the  more 
fortunate  of  idealists  who  could  live  to  see  something  of  their 
ideal  made  material.  But  in  1914  his  was  a  voice  crying  in  a 
wilderness  which  appeared  to  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

1  I11  a  private  communication,  quoted  by  permission. 
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1914-18  AND  AFTER:  THE  WAR  YEARS  AT 
WESTMINSTER 

OUTSIDE  Westminster  the  Tudor  music  movement 
gathered  pace  during  Terry’s  last  decade  there.  The 
business  of  presenting  early  English  music  in  modern 
editions  quickened  in  response  to  popular  interest.  The  secular 
art  of  the  Elizabethan  madrigal  and  song  was  being  attended 
to  in  the  publication,  from  1913  onwards,  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Fellowes’s  comprehensive  edition  of  the  English  Madrigal 
School,  heralding  the  astounding  vogue  of  the  ’twenties.  The 
work  of  Charles  Kennedy  Scott,  who  had  founded  the  Oriana 
Madrigal  Society  as  early  as  1904  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
Elizabethan  music  of  this  kind,  and  had  persevered  continuously 
through  the  years,  was  bearing  fruit.  The  years  of  the  First 
World  War  saw,  moreover,  the  inception  of  a  great  editorial 
undertaking,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  and  carried  out  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  to 
publish  the  bulk  of  sixteenth-century  English  Church  Music, 
for  both  Roman  and  Anglican  Rites,  in  a  critical  edition  to  run 
into  many  volumes.  It  was  to  span  the  period  between  Hugh 
Aston  and  Taverner  before  the  Reformation  and  the  post- 
Elizabethan  work  of  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Thomas  Tomkins. 
The  detail  of  this  project  is  matter  for  a  later  chapter— it 
belongs  to  the  post-war  years — but  as  early  as  1917  Terry  was 
asked  to  form  an  editorial  committee  for  this  purpose,  and 
his  own  work  at  the  Cathedral  was  the  springboard  from 
which  it  took  off.  This  mammoth  edition — Tudor  Church 
Music — was  the  biggest  tangible  result  of  Terry’s  work  that 
the  pubhc  was  to  see,  and  though  his  name  no  longer  appears 
on  the  editorial  committee,  it  stands  to  Inis  sole  credit  that  so 
vast  an  undertaking  was  ever  attempted.  Fifteen  years  earlier 
it  would  have  had  neither  sponsor  nor  pubhc,  as  Terry  had 
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found  when  in  1 899  he  was  obliged  to  publish  the  Byrd  Mass 
for  Five  Voices  through  the  German  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel ;  no  English  publisher  would  accept  a  work  deprecated, 
however  politely,  as  purely  antiquarian.  But  almost  all  the 
Latin  music  published  in  Tudor  Church  Music  had  been  regu¬ 
larly  performed  at  Westminster  during  the  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  first  volume’s  appearance  in  1924.  It  was 
Terry  who  had  given  it  its  cachet  and  made  its  publication 
possible. 

Within  the  Cathedral  the  performance  of  Tudor  music  was 
also  climbing  to  its  meridian  over  the  entire  field  of  early 
English  composition  for  the  Roman  Rite.  By  1917  Terry 
could  write  in  the  Cathedral  Chronicle :  ‘Very  httle  remains  of 
Talhs,  Byrd,  Whyte,  and  Tye  that  has  not  been  performed 
here.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  heard  this  year  (Holy  Week, 
1917).  .  .  But  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  war  he 
was  delving  still  further  back  into  history,  into  the  work  of 
pre-Tudor  fifteenth-century  composers  who  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  men  whose  names  appear  in  Tudor  Church 
Music ;  and  among  the  many  manuscript  sources  he  tapped  he 
singled  out  for  special  notice  (in  articles  in  the  Chronicle  and 
later  in  Music  for  the  Roman  Rite)  four  collections  of  this  early 
pre-Rcformation  music,  ‘first’,  he  wrote,  ‘because  they  have 
not  been  printed  and  their  music  (save  what  has  been  per¬ 
formed  at  Westminster  Cathedral)  is  practically  unknown; 
secondly,  because  an  examination  of  their  contents  would 
show  interested  students  how  high  was  the  standard  of  English 
polyphony  during  a  period  usually  passed  over  by  historians 
as  negligible.’  These  manuscript  collections  form  a  fiagile 
bridge  stretching  backwards  from  the  later  Tudor  composers 
to  the  still  remoter  music  of  John  Dunstable.  They  are  the  Old 
Hall  MS.  from  S.  Edmund’s  College  at  Ware,  the  Eton  MS., 
and  the  MSS.  from  Lambeth  Palace  and  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Terry  found  much  in  these  books  worthy  ol  perform¬ 
ance  at  Westminster,  and  his  opinion  of  even  the  earliest  of 
the  collections,  the  Old  Hall,  was  that  though  the  impression 
they  created  was  of  being  archaic  in  comparison  with  the  music 


Sauctus  from  the  Old  Hall  MS.  (assumed  to  be  by  Henry  VI).  Reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  the  President  of  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Ware. 
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of  later  English  composers,  they  were  very  effective  and 
furnished  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  high  standard  of 
English  music  of  their  period’. 

The  Old  Hah  manuscript,  a  priceless  piece  of  calligraphy 
and  musical  history,  was  originally  written,  some  time  about 
1450,  for  the  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  George’s,  Windsor;  lost  for 
centuries  in  the  dim  recesses  of  ecclesiastical  libraries,  escaping 
total  destruction  from  successive  generations  of  religious 
bigotry,  it  came  to  light  again  in  1813  when  Stafford  Smith 
the  musical  antiquary  picked  it  up  for  a  couple  of  guineas 
as  a  curiosity;  it  eventually  reached  the  College  of  S. 
Edmund  at  Ware,  badly  tattered,  but  still  uniquely  valuable. 
It  still  contained  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pieces, 
motets  and  sections  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  by  many  un¬ 
known  composers,  by  Dunstable  and  his  contemporary, 
Leonel  Power,  and  by  ‘Roy  Henry’,  the  Royal  musician, 
Henry  VI.1  Dunstable’s  motet  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  and  Power’s 
Ave  Regina  were  heard  in  1915  ;  A  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  from 
the  Royal  pen  were  sung  among  others  at  Westminster  in 
Holy  Week  of  1916. 

The  inclusion  in  the  Old  Hah  collection  of  these  Royal 
compositions  stresses  its  remote  antiquity  to  the  ordinary 
hstener  and  focuses  it  instantly  in  its  contemporary  back¬ 
ground.  Shakespeare’s  picture  of  Henry  sharpens  in  the  mind 
— this  mild  and  bookish  king,  bred  in  an  age  of  barbarous 
Royal  intrigue  unmatched  in  our  history,  who  could  withdraw 
from  the  strife  of  York  and  Lancaster  to  read  in  his  cloistered 
hbrary,  to  compose  music  in  a  milk-and-water  piety  that 
accorded  ill  with  the  urgency  of  government.  ‘Henry  my  lord 
is  cold  in  great  affairs’,  excused  his  queen  bitterly : 


All  his  mind  is  bent  on  holiness, 

To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads, 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ, 

His  study  is  his  tiltyard.  .  .  . 

1  Assumed  to  be  Henry  VI. 
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But  Henry  was  a  great  patron  of  music  in  an  age  when  it 
was  a  learned  science  rather  than  an  art.  The  bright  genius  of 
Dunstable  alone  looked  forward  to  the  Tudor  composers  who 
came  to  lift  English  music  to  its  towering  crest  a  hundred  years 
later,  and  even  the  great  Dunstable  carried  his  European 
reputation  as  a  mathematician  as  well  as  a  musician.  The  Old 
Hall  manuscript  shows  us  that  technique  was  able  and  even 
progressive,  but  Dunstable  apart,  we  listen  in  vain  for  a  note 
from  heart  or  spirit  to  cut  through  the  scholasticism  of  style 
which  dominated  the  science  of  music  till  the  Tudors.  No 
trace  here  of  the  gaiety  of  folksong  and  dance  which  flourished 
on  the  village  green  while  the  clerics  of  Plantagenet  days  pored 
soberly  over  their  parchment.  No  trace  of  the  felicitous  art 
that  two  hundred  years  earlier  had  produced  Sumer  Is  Icumeti 
In.  And  certainly  the  careful  Church  polyphony  of  the  last 
of  the  Lancasters  quickened  no  pulse,  stirred  no  heart,  in  that 
sunken  reign  of  treachery  and  bloodshed,  stricken  by  plague 
and  drained  by  the  Hundred  Years’  War  and  civil  strife,  empty 
of  literature.  Caxton  and  the  New  Learning  were  to  come, 
half  a  century  was  to  pass  before  the  New  Music  of  the 
Tudors  was  to  set  its  mark  on  English  hfe  and  society  so  clearly 
that  Erasmus,  scholar  but  indeed  no  musician,  stigmatized  it 
caustically  as  a  time-wasting  diversion  from  the  serious  affairs 
of  Church  and  State. 

Music  of  the  kind  shown  in  the  Old  Hall  collection  must 
have  been  quickly  displaced  by  the  next  generation  of  early 
Tudor  composers,  Davy,  Ludford,  and  Fayrfax.  When  Terry 
revived  its  performance  at  Westminster  in  1915  it  must  have 
been  more  than  four  hundred  years  since  it  was  last  sung  in 
England,  and  indeed  its  main  interest  was  as  a  piece  of  recap¬ 
tured  history.  After  Holy  Week  of  1916,  when  Terry  made  a 
special  feature  of  seven  works,  by  Henry  VI,  Typp,  Chirbury, 
Cooke,  and  Leoncl  Power,  from  the  manuscript,  they  were 
dropped  in  favour  of  less  archaic  work.  But  he  had  given  in 
living  performance  proof  of  the  greatest  interest  in  demonstra¬ 
ting  the  technique  and  singability  of  early  fifteenth-century 
music,  once  again  making  his  point  that  with  such  music  the 
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reading  of  the  score  is  useless  widiout  die  practical  experience 
of  performance.  He  warned  listeners  that 

modern  ears  will  no  doubt  find  the  constant  recurrence  of  bare  fifths  rather 
disconcerting  .  .  .  the  superficial  inference  being  that  the  ears  of  these  old 
composers  were  less  highly  cultivated  than  ours.  But  bare  fifths  in  a 
resonant  building  have  a  dignity  and  beauty  all  their  own,  by  reason  of  the 
harmonics  they  generate  which  are  keenly  felt  by  the  acute  ear.  The 
ancients,  trained  on  the  natural  scale,  undebauched  by  ‘tempered’  keyed 
instruments,  could  hear  all  these  resultant  tones.  The  modern  critic  needs 
to  have  every  note  sounded  or  sung  .  .  .  and  is  deaf  to  these  harmonic 
effects. 

But,  right  or  wrong,  the  modern  listener  finds  little  pleasure, 
if  a  great  deal  of  interest,  in  this  remote  scholastic  polyphony. 
We  have  to  reverse  our  scale  of  aesthetic  values.  We  who 
abhorred  till  recently  the  consecutive  fifth  and  octave  have  to 
strain  to  remember  that  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  the 
fourth  and  fifth  were  the  usually  accepted  harmonic  intervals 
into  which  the  third  and  sixth  had  not  so  long  ago  been 
adventurous  incursions  into  harmonic  texture. 

Terry  described  the  Old  Hall  manuscript  in  an  article  in  the 
Cathedral  Chronicle  in  September  1916,  giving  also  details  of 
its  notation.  At  that  time  the  editor  of  old  music  had  one 
source  of  information  only  in  English  to  help  him  in  the 
laborious  business  of  transcription,  a  treatise  by  the  Elizabethan 
Thomas  Morley  called  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Practicall  Mnsick,  published  in  1597,  which  gave  an  involved 
description  of  the  time  values  and  notational  theory  of  men¬ 
surable  music,  in  relation  to  which  works  hke  the  Old  Hall 
were  considered  already  antiquated  in  their  procedure.  The 
idiomatic  usage  of  composers  of  earlier  periods  and  of  manu¬ 
scripts  varying  in  origin  was  a  matter  for  decoding,  instance  by 
instance,  as  occasion  arose.  An  examination  of  the  different 
manuscript  types  reproduced  here  shows  such  variety  at  a 
glance.  The  Tudor  period  itself  covered  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  systems  of  notation  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
flux.  Standardization  of  notation  came  with  the  development 
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of  what  one  can  call  modern  music,  with  accent,  the  key- 
system,  and  the  bar-line.  At  its  worst,  the  transcribing  of  old 
music  was  the  jig-saw  enthusiast’s  patient  uninspired  juggling 
with  pieces;  at  its  best,  it  was  also  the  bending  of  expert 
scholarship  and  knowledge,  not  merely  to  make  the  pieces  fit, 
but  to  create  a  true  picture  out  of  the  whole. 

The  music  of  the  Eton  MS.  is  a  similar  transition  collection, 
though  the  actual  date  of  writing  is  perhaps  forty  years  later. 
Terry  described  it: 

Like  the  equally  famous  Old  Hall  MS.  it  lay  derelict  till  the  present  Provost1 
(of  Eton),  then  a  schoolboy,  discovered  it.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  but 
had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  Out  of  ninety-eight  composi¬ 
tions  which  appear  in  the  index  only  rather  more  than  half  now  remain 
complete.  With  the  exception  of  two  Ascensiontide  motets  and  Davy’s 
Passion,  all  the  compositions  are  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  composers 
include  Dunstable,  Fayrfax,  and  others  of  less  fame.  Apparently  there  was 
a  Cornish  at  Eton  even  in  those  days,  and  opposite  one  of  his  compositions 
the  scribe  makes  a  marginal  comment  of  Bonus  Cantor  .  One  of  the  chief 
worries  of  present-day  transcription  is  the  mistakes  of  the  original  copyists 
in  the  MSS.  Frequently  these  old  scribes  show  their  knowledge  of  Latin 
to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  skill  in  music.  The  Eton  MS.  is  rather 
remarkable  in  both  respects.  It  is  singularly  free  from  musical  copyist’s 
errors.  .  .  . 

Terry  worked  oil  this  music  for  several  years  before  he  had 
it  performed,  and  he  reckoned  the  gem  of  the  collection  was  the 
Passion  Music  of  Richard  Davy,  the  earliest  manuscript  Passion 
known  until  the  recent  discovery  of  an  anonymous  setting  in  a 
manuscript2  contemporary  with  the  Old  Hall,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum.  When  Terry  performed  the 
Davy  Passion  in  Holy  Week  of  1921  he  remarked  that  it 
occasioned  surprise  not  only  by  its  dramatic  effect,  but  also  by 
the  fluency  of  the  counterpoint,  which  suggested  a  much  hi  ter 
date  than  the  one  to  which  it  actually  belonged  .  In  a  special 
article  in  the  Telegraph,  Terry  added  details  of  the  work . 

Davy’s  is  possibly  the  earliest  example  of  Passion  Music  by  an  English 
composer.  As  readers  probably  know,  a  liturgical  Passion  only  means  a 

1  M.  R.  James.  2  British  Museum.  Egerton  MS  3307. 


Gloria  from  Ludford’s  Bcncdicta  Mass,  Gonville  and  Cains  MS.  667, 
p.  4S.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Librarian  of  Gonville  and 
Cains  College,  Cambridge. 
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musical  setting  of  the  speeches  and  cries  of  the  mob,  the  rest  of  the  gospel 
account  being  chanted  by  three  deacons  to  plainsong.  There  are  instances 
of  Italian  composers  having  set  the  speeches  of  individuals  to  music  for  the 
choir,  but  Davy’s  Passion  is  curious  from  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
cries  of  the  mob,  he  sets  the  unusual  precedent  of  writing  choral  music 
exclusively  for  the  speeches  of  Pilate  and  his  wife.  The  first  three  choruses 
are  missing  from  the  MS. ;  but  it  has  been  found  possible  to  supply  music 
for  them  from  other  portions  of  the  work,  without  altering  any  of  Davy’s 
notes.  From  the  four  choruses  which  follow,  the  treble  and  tenor  parts  are 
missing.  These  have  been  supplied  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  contrapuntal 
style  of  the  composer  and  the  period. 

To  diose  who  accept  the  popular  definition  of  that  period  as  ‘crude’, 
Davy’s  work  will  come  as  a  surprise.  It  is  smooth,  easy,  and  flowing.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  every  way  individual  and  original.  A  striking  feature  is  the  treatment 
of  the  words  ‘Vere  Filius  Dei  erat  iste !  ’  This  exclamation  of  the  centurion 
and  the  watchers  has  usually  been  set  by  other  composers  in  awe-stricken 
accents,  but  the  Eton  composer  makes  it  ring  out  as  a  triumphant  confession 
of  faith. 

Davy  was  Master  of  the  Magdalen  Choir  from  1490  to  1492, 
and  in  him  and  his  contemporaries  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the 
emancipation  of  English  Church  Music  from  the  trammels  of 
scholasticism ;  in  the  polyphonic  carols  of  this  time  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  impact  of  the  music  of  the  people  on  the  written 
art  of  music,  which  came  to  its  climax  in  the  instrumental 
music  of  a  hundred  years  later — for  example,  in  the  variations 
on  folk  tunes  for  the  virginals  by  William  Byrd.  It  is  for 
reasons  of  this  kind  that  Terry’s  work  in  reviving  music  of 
the  earliest  English  composers  was  of  the  most  vital  interest. 
These  were  the  men  from  whom  the  late  Tudors  learnt  their 
craft. 

The  manuscripts  now  at  Lambeth  Palace  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  are  mainly  valuable  for  much  Mass  music  by 
Nicholas  Ludford  and  Fayrfax,  who  flourished  over  the  turn 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Terry  prepared  this  for  performanoe 
during  1917  and  presented  two  masses  by  each  composer  in 
Holy  Week  of  1918,  together  with  two  contemporary  masses, 
from  the  Sadler  MS.  at  the  Bodleian,  by  Hugh  Aston.  But  his 
main  source  of  the  Ludford  masses  was  a  manuscript  at  the 
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British  Museum  where  all  six  are  found  together.  He  tried 
them  all  out  but  only  three  were  kept  for  Holy  Week  perform¬ 
ance.  He  had  by  1921  given  also  the  eighteen  early  Bodleian 
Masses  in  the  collection  called  now  the  Forrest-Heyther.  The 
complete  extant  work  of  Fayrfax  had  been  given  by  that  year. 

Fayrfax,  who  died  in  1521  and  was  buried  in  the  presbytery 
of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Alban’s,  had  close  connexions  with  the 
Abbey,  where  lie  was  once  organist.  The  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  celebrated  there  in  1921  by  a  festival 
of  his  music,  including  the  Albanus  Mass  heard  several  years  pre¬ 
viously  at  Westminster.  Terry  was  asked  to  give  a  lecture  in 
the  Abbey  on  the  day  following  the  celebration,  and  contri¬ 
buted  a  close  analysis  of  Fayrfax’s  technique  of  composition, 
and  his  adaptation  of  polyphonic  method  to  the  acoustical 
qualities  of  the  vast  Abbey  for  which  most  of  his  music  was 
originally  written. 

By  contrast  with  pre-Rcformation  music,  the  war  years 
brought  to  performance  at  Westminster,  as  another  big  com¬ 
plete  work,  the  Cautica  Sacra  of  the  late  Elizabethan  Richard 
Dering.  Terry’s  choir  was  reduced  to  a  shred  of  its  former  size 
in  1917  and  1918,  due  to  the  natural  exhaustion  of  manpower, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1918 — when  his  last  deputy  choirman 
was  called  up— it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  have  to  depend 
only  on  boys’  voices  till  the  end  of  the  war.  To  anticipate 
such  a  disaster,  he  scored  the  thirty-two  motets  of  Dering  s 
Cantica  Sacra,  written  for  boys’  voices  only,  in  his  summer 
vacation  at  Oxford,  and  they  were  performed  in  October  and 
November  of  the  same  year.  Later  on  he  scored  Dering  s 
other  work,  the  Cantioucs  Sacrae  for  various  combinations  of 
voices,  and  by  1922  had  performed  all  his  music  for  the  Roman 
Rite,  though  he  qualifies  his  admiration  of  this  musician  by 
classing  him  among  the  transition  composers  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  who  imbibed  its  vague  tonality  without 
evolving  any  personal  or  individual  style  out  of  it.  He  fell 
between  the  two  stools  of  modes  and  keys.  FIc  could  neither 
hark  back  to  the  pure  polyphony  of  the  sixteenth  century  nor 
project  himself  even  as  far  into  the  future  as  the  Elizabethan 


Gloria  from  Fayrfax’s  Tecum  Principium  Mass,  bass  part.  Peterhouse 
MS.  F.14.32.  f.4ia.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Librarian  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
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madrigalists’.  ‘But  it  is  interesting  to  note’,  Terry  goes  on,  in  a 
surprising  sidelight  on  the  Protector,  ‘that  his  Latin  motets 
were  the  favourite  music  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  used  to 
have  them  sung  to  him  in  his  moments  of  relaxation.’ 

Some  of  this  music  with  which,  as  a  student  of  early  English 
work,  Terry  was  preoccupied  in  the  war  years,  was  admittedly 
of  greater  historical  than  musical  interest.  He  presented  it  as 
an  occasional  titbit  for  the  connoisseur  among  the  continuous 
performance  of  later  Tudor  compositions,  now  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  affection  of  Westminster  Cathedral-goers.  Early 
fifteenth-century  music  was  caviare  to  the  general,  perhaps,  but 
the  last  great  name  among  pre-Reformation  composers,  John 
Taverner,  who  came  at  last  to  absorb  all  Terry’s  attention  in 
this  remote  period,  compelled  interest  by  all  standards.  The 
eight  masses  of  Taverner  were  edited  and  performed  by  Terry 
many  times  at  the  Cathedral  between  the  years  of  1913  and 
1923,  and  in  1921  they  were  given  each  day  of  Holy  Week. 
The  famous  Western  Wynde  Mass,  based  on  a  secular  tune  used 
also  by  Shepherd  and  Tye  as  a  thematic  basis  for  a  polyphonic 
mass,  was  first  heard  in  1913,  in  Holy  Week  of  1917  five  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  together  with  three  new  masses  by 
Shepherd  and  the  lovely  and  famous  Per  Anna  Jnstitiae  Mass 
written  by  the  staunch  heretic  John  Merbecke,  author  of  the 
first  Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
music  throughout  the  year  Taverner’s  name  appears  constantly. 
He  dominated  Westminster  music  for  years,  and  Terry  drew 
to  the  performance  of  his  work  so  much  interest  that  a  popular 
plebiscite  revealed  latterly  that  Taverner  ranked  with  Byrd 
first  in  public  esteem.  He  was  asked  for  time  and  time  again. 
Three  of  the  Taverner  masses  were  included  in  a  week  of 
specially  selected  masses  and  motets  given  at  Westminster  for 
the  British  Music  Society’s  Meetings  in  1921. 

Ei  an  article  on  the  Eton  MS.  Terry  remarked  that  it  was  ‘a 
living  monument  of  English  ecclesiastical  music  at  a  time 
when  it  was  entering  on  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory’.  The 
work  of  John  Taverner  marks  the  entry  of  English  music 
into  that  period  as  well  as  being  the  culmination  of  the 
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pre-Reformation  school.  Terry  regarded  Taverner  as  the  biggest 
‘find’  in  English  music,  a  conclusion  shared  by  the  discerning 
in  the  musical  world,  where  the  critics  were  endlessly  inter¬ 
ested.  Edwin  Evans  wrote  of  him : 

He  is  a  veritable  Bach  in  the  freedom  of  his  polyphony,  and  this  appears  the 
more  wonderful  when  one  remembers  that  the  earliest  compositions  of 
Palestrina,  which  are,  in  comparison,  much  less  advanced,  made  their 
appearance  about  ten  years  after  Taverner’s  death  .  .  .  which  prompts 
Dr.  Terry  to  declare  that  these  English  writers  were,  as  a  body,  more  than 
a  century  ahead  of  their  time,  for  it  took  the  musicians  of  the  Continent 
fully  so  long  to  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  emancipation  from  the  scholastic 
restrictions  which  had  hampered  the  early  development  of  polyphony.  It 
is  chiefly  because  of  this  emancipation  that  their  works,  unlike  much  of  the 
contemporary  music  of  the  Continent,  appeal  to  the  listener  as  living  music, 
and  not  as  antiquarian  specimens.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature 
in  this  revival  of  Tudor  music. . . .  They,  emphatically,  were  the  modernists 
of  their  day.  .  .  -1 

The  Times  critic,  describing  Holy  Week  of  1921,  which  was 
also  a  Taverner  Festival,  appended  a  special  note  on  the 
Western  Wynde  Mass,  in  its  use  of  a  folksong  theme : 

In  this  case  Taverner  adopted  a  popular  style.  He  chose  a  secular  tune  with 
a  clearly  defined  character  of  its  own,  kept  that  tune  always  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  his  scheme,  passing  it  to  and  fro  between  the  voices  and  decorating 
it  with  every  contrapuntal  device,  imitative  and  free,  now  accompanying 
it  with  a  single  voice,  now  massing  all  the  voices  round  it.  The  result  is 
comparable  to  modern  pieces  of  music  in  the  style  of  variations . 

The  reviewer  went  on  to  comment  that  ‘the  daily  use  of 
his  [Taverner’s]  music  in  its  proper  surroundings  enlightens 
music-lovers  far  more  than  the  study  of  scores’. 

Terry  scored  the  masses  of  Taverner  from  a  variety  of  manu¬ 
script  sources,  from  MSS.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the 
Bodleian  Music  School,  the  Western  Wynde  Mass  from  the 
Sadler  part-books  at  the  Bodleian.  These  sixteenth-century  part- 
books  passed  from  their  original  scribe  into  the  hands  of  lus 
contemporary  John  Sadler  whose  name  they  now  bear,  and  in 
the  full  pride  of  possession  he  took  colour  and  gold  leal  and 
1  John  0  London's  Weekly,  11  March  1922. 


Taverner’s  Western  Wynde  Mass.  The  superius  part  of  the  first  Agnus  Dei.  (Black  and  white  reversed.)  British 

Museum  Add.  MS.  17,802. 


The  opening  bars  of  Terry’s  MS.  transcription  of  Taverner’s  Western 
Wynde  Moss,  using  the  music  of  the  first  Agnus  Dei  for  the  Kyric. 
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embellished  their  sober  ink  with  illuminated  capital  and 
scroll,  doodling  over  the  pages  of  motet  and  mass  music  with 
irreverent  thumbnail  sketches  and  ironic  comments  which 
used  to  please  Terry  inordinately ;  he  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  his 
monkish  predecessor;  the  curtain  ol  four  centuries  hfted  and 
they  chuckled  together  on  common  ground.  Convinced 
always  that  the  secular  art  of  music  and  the  polyphony  of  the 
Church  went  hand  in  hand,  Terry  used  seriously  to  quote  this 
manuscript  as  a  characteristic  example  of  the  blending  of 
sacred  and  profane  in  the  medieval  mind.  The  Sadler  MS. 
was  one  of  the  few  that  could  distract  him  from  the  actual 
music  of  the  text. 

Manuscripts  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  the 
British  Museum  were  other  Taverner  sources,  copies  of  the 
Western  Wynde  and  Playnesonge  Masses  were  also  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum  manuscript  (referred  to  earlier)1  from 
which  Terry  had  been  drawing  for  years,  the  Gyffard  collec¬ 
tion,  that  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  treasure  which  he  had 
almost  completed  ha  a  modern  edition  for  pubheation  when 
he  died,  and  which  includes  work  by  nearly  every  notable 
composer  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century. 

Terry  had  intended  to  publish  the  Old  Hall  MS.  himself, 
with  the  Eton  and  Lambeth  collections ;  permission  had  been 
granted  by  the  authorities  concerned,  and  hi  1921  work  was 
going  forward  for  a  library  edition  with  a  complete  set  of 
facsimiles  of  the  originals.  In  tins  private  editorial  scheme  he 
was  much  helped  by  the  bushiess  advice  of  his  cousin  Walter 
(now  Lord)  Runciman,  whose  backing  would  have  put  these 
editions  into  prhit  on  a  splendid  scale,  had  they  materialized. 
They  were  indeed  far  on  the  way  to  publication  and  should 
have  been  ready  hi  1922.  But,  as  so  often  in  his  extremely 
busy  life,  the  ‘student’s  leisure’  which  he  reiterated  was  never 
his  failed  him  again,  and  the  project  was  so  long  postponed 
that  other  editors  with  more  time  to  spend  filled  the  gap.2 

1  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  17802-5. 

2  The  Old  Hall  MS.  was  edited  later  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ramsbotham  andDom 
Anselm  Hughes  and  published  by  the  Plainsong  and  Medieval  Music  Society. 
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The  edition  of  Tudor  music  was  in  the  forefront  of  musical 
fashion  by  now,  and  it  was  a  source  of  perpetual  irritation  to 
him  that  this  kind  of  delay  (which  happened  time  after  time) 
lost  him  the  opportunity  of  signing  his  name  to  the  definitive 
editions  of  works  which  he  had  long  known  and  made  known 
to  the  public  by  performance.  It  was  particularly  galling  that 
his  public  life  should  be  busiest  just  at  the  time  when  his  life 
work  in  Tudor  music  was  culminating  in  a  uniquely  tested 
taste  and  knowledge.  Then,  in  the  early  ’twenties,  when  he 
could  have  put  into  print  most  easily  so  much  of  the  work  that 
had  been  his  daily  labour  for  years,  with  an  assurance  that 
would  brook  no  denial,  he  found  his  day-to-day  preoccupa¬ 
tions  too  much  for  him.  The  exigencies  of  earning  a  living, 
the  eccentricities  of  his  mercurial  temperament,  combined 
lamentably  often  to  put  a  brake  on  his  work  in  the  study,  hi 
the  race  to  the  printer  he  so  often  arrived  just  not  in  time. 

In  a  letter,  dated  25  May  1920,  to  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
Montagu  Rhodes  James,  Terry  wrote,  in  connexion  with  the 
publication  of  the  Eton  MS. : 

MY  dear  provost,  I  fully  realize  that  by  this  long  delay  I  have  forfeited 
any  further  claim  to  the  Eton  MS.  If  I  saw  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
finish  it  this  year  I  would  ask  for  an  extension  of  time.  But  I  am  booked  up 
with  work  far  beyond  Christmas. 

It  is  my  tragedy  never  to  have  known  a  student’s  leisure.  My  research 
has  been  done  in  sporadic  spells  snatched  from  a  very  strenuous  professional 
life.  Just  now  it  is  my  fate  to  have  on  my  hands  several  important  MSS. 
on  the  point  of  completion,  but  with  no  spare  time  for  the  task.  .  .  . 

I  should  like  however  to  make  one  request:  since  I  was  the  first  person 
to  score  and  perform  publicly  any  of  the  contents  ot  the  Eton  MS.  might 
I  be  allowed  to  publish  at  least  Davy  s  Passion  according  to  S.  Matthew?  It 
is  incomplete  in  the  MS.  but  I  "supplied  the  missing  parts  with  counterpoint 
of  my  own  for  our  performance  of  the  work  at  Westminster  Cathedral. 

My  scoring  of  the  Eton  MS.  was  a  labour  of  love,  hence  my  desire  to 
leave  some  of  it  on  record,  and  the  Davy  Passion  affords  greater  scope  for 
critical  notes  than  most  of  the  other  compositions.  It  is  the  second  oldest 
extant  Passion  by  an  English  composer.  The  oldest  in  date  of  composition 
(not  in  date  of  MS.)  is  the  anonymous  one  in  Gyffard. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  publisher  who  has  accepted  my  edition  ot  Gyftard 
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would  be  willing;  to  publish  the  Davy  Passion  if  he  had  the  formal  consent 
of  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

Believe  me,  dear  Provost, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  R.  TERRY. 

Even  this  limited  project,  however,  never  materialized.  The 
Eton  MS.,  including  the  Davy  Passion,  is  still  awaiting 
publication. 

Terry  was,  of  course,  incorrigibly  dilatory  in  working  to  set 
times;  a  willingness  to  put  oft  till  to-morrow,  to  shelve  the 
urgent  thing  for  a  moment  for  the  countless  trivialities  that 
pressed  on  him,  loaded  the  dice  heavily  in  his  own  disfavour. 
He  dishked  the  finality  of  polishing  an  edition  hi  the  study,  he 
shrugged  off  the  irritations  of  proof-correcting,  of  getting 
things  done  to  a  publisher’s  timetable.  He  was,  in  fact,  tem¬ 
peramentally  incapable  of  being  bound  to  such  a  timetable,  and 
many  publishers  have  wrung  impotent  hands  at  the  non- 
appearance  at  an  urgently  important  moment  of  Terry’s 
‘copy’,  and  have  had  to  go  to  press  without  it.  A.  H.  Fox 
Strangways,  then  Editor  of  Music  and  Letters,  once  upbraided 
him  for  being,  as  he  described  it,  a  maddening  and  lovable 
man. 

In  the  edition  of  Tudor  music  this  quality  above  all  earned 
him  exasperated  opposition,  and  the  antagonism  of  his 
fellow  editors' — in  the  Carnegie  Trust  Committee,  for  ex¬ 
ample — that  grew  from  this  cause  irritated  him  beyond 
measure  because  he  found  it  unimaginative  and  humdrum; 
he  associated  it  with  the  academic  mind  and  bundled  all 
academic  musicians  outside  the  pale  of  his  approval,  thereby 
being  quite  unfair  to  many  whose  good  feeling  he  heartily 
misjudged.  But  all  his  hfe  he  was  bound  by  this  particular  pre¬ 
judice  (exacerbated  no  doubt  by  the  prickings  of  a  conscience 
that  found  him  not  entirely  blameless)  and  the  fact  that  he 
often  had  legitimate  cause  for  complaint  only  served  to 
strengthen  it.  But  at  the  heart  of  the  Tudor  music  movement 
a  tangle  of  parti  pris  grew  up  about  which  the  public — whose 
appetite  for  the  music  was  being  whetted  by  continual  hearing 
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• — was  entirely  ignorant.  The  tangle  never  cleared  in  Terry’s 
lifetime.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  among  a  group  of  men  of 
strong  feelings  and  strong  beliefs  not  always  consonant. 

The  truth  was  that  Terry’s  talent  for  definitive  scholarship 
was  secondary  to  his  talent  for  performance.  His  taste  was 
never  at  fault  because  he  had  that  kind  of  musicianship.  As  a 
scholar  his  accuracy  was  occasionally  at  fault  because  he  did  not 
possess  that  persistent  sort  of  mind  in  the  necessary  degree. 
Like  G.  K.  Chesterton,  you  could  say  of  Terry  that  he  might 
sometimes  make  mistakes,  but  he  could  see  a  good  deal  further 
than  most  people.  But  when,  as  often,  he  found  the  work  of 
contemporary  scholars  in  his  field  accompanied  by  inaccuracy, 
by  failure  of  imagination  or  understanding  his  scorn  knew  no 
bounds.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  he  made  antagonisms. 
‘Even  when  they’re  right,  they’re  all  wrong.  No  vision,  he 
would  exclaim  in  a  rage  that  was  quite  out  of  place  hi  the 
diluted  emotional  calm  of  study  and  library,  when  a  contem¬ 
porary  produced  an  edition  that  lie  disputed.  And  it  was  so 
often  true.  Of  himself  you  could  say  that  though  he  was 
sometimes  wrong  he  was  nearly  always  right.  In  him  the  artist 
and  scholar  were  incompatibly  united.  Terry  was  insoluble. 

From  Dunstable  to  Richard  Dering  the  wartime  lists  at 
Westminster  show  Terry  ranging  over  the  entire  two-hundred 
year  period  which  he  had  by  now  made  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  wealth  of  revived  music,  still  increasing  year  by  year, 
made  the  Cathedral  services  seem  curiously  remote  from  the 
stringent  crises  of  war.  But  in  fact  this  was  not  so.  Adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  piled  up  with  the  gradual  loss  of  choirmcn. 
Instead  of  singing  for  him  at  the  Cathedral,  they  were  writing 
to  Terry  from  Flanders.  One  was  composing  music  for  the 
Benediction  Service  on  scraps  of  music  paper  hoarded  tor  spare 
moments ;  another,  homesick  for  familiar  things,  described 
how  he  had  whiled  away  the  boredom  of  a  tedious  or  dan¬ 
gerous  hour  by  testing  his  memory  of  Cathedral  Masses.  For 
Terry  his  polyphonic  music  had  a  new  and  poignant  value 
when  he  read  letters  like  these,  sitting  in  liis  study  widi  his 
scores  an  arm’s  length  away  on  the  crowded  shelves,  picturing 
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with  a  stab  of  vision  this  choirman-soldier  in  the  mud  of 
trench  or  dugout  murmuring  to  liimself  for  consolation,  sotto 
voce,  the  tenor  part  of  Palestrina’s  Papae  Marcelli,  perhaps,  or 
Byrd  for  five  voices,  before  memory  failed  or  a  shell  came 
over  uncomfortably  close.  Thorogood,  his  principal  tenor 
singer,  was  killed  on  the  Somme;  Michael  Gilsenan,  liis  one¬ 
time  assistant  organist,  was  wounded  in  1918.  I11  fact,  the 
Westminster  Choir  was  riven  asunder  by  the  five  years  of 
war,  though,  because  of  the  unbroken  continuity  that  Terry 
managed  to  keep  going  in  spite  of  difficulties,  it  seemed  almost 
untouched  to  the  outside  listener.  An  earher  chapter  describes 
how  by  the  balance  of  vocal  quality  Terry  made  such  perform¬ 
ance  possible.  True,  his  deputies  were  dropping  off  one  by 
one,  and  the  threat  of  total  disruption  must  have  hung  per¬ 
petually  over  him,  but  it  never  came.  The  boys  were  taking 
the  alto  parts  now,  and  time  after  time  we  hear  of  feats  of  sight¬ 
singing  when  the  choir  could  perhaps  not  be  assembled  till  a 
few  minutes  before  the  moment  of  final  performance,  hke 
Holy  Week  of  1917,  when  the  Choir  School  was  ravaged  by 
an  epidemic.  But  tins  difficult  period  gave  an  air  of  some¬ 
thing  prodigious  to  the  Westminster  Choir  and  redounded  to 
its  greater  glory.  As  an  influence,  the  Cathedral  was  at  its  peak. 

Side  by  side  with  the  early  English  music,  Terry  was  giving 
systematic  performances  of  the  work  of  modern  musicians 
whose  musical  life  was  inestimably  affected  by  the  Tudor  music 
revival  and  by  the  chance  of  a  platform  for  their  own  liturgical 
compositions.  Since  the  Saturday  Masses  by  modem  com¬ 
posers  throughout  1907,  it  had  been  part  of  Terry’s  continued 
policy  to  give  such  work  hberal  hearing,  and  it  is  from  the 
memories  of  these  men,  many  of  them  just  starting  then  on 
their  musical  career,  that  one  gathers  a  first-hand  impression  of 
its  value,  of  the  extraordinarily  difficult  conditions  under  which 
it  was  carried  out  and  most  of  all  of  Terry’s  eager  welcome 
of  new  works.  Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan,  whose  whole  interest  in 
polyphony  was  inspired  and  sustained  by  Terry’s  Westminster 
revival,  wrote  once  about  the  production  there  of  his  Missa 
Quinti  Toni,  one  of  the  series  of  eighteen  harmonized  plainsong 
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masses  he  wrote  for  parish  choirs  and  which  Terry  had 
publicized  at  Westminster: 

I  was  so  struck  with  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  harmonic  possibilities  of  the 
[plainsong]  melody  that  I  immediately  determined  to  set  the  whole  Mass 
polyphonically  and  to  show  it  to  Dr.  Terry  without  mentioning  that  I  was 
the  composer.  Dr.  Terry,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  saw  at 
once  that  the  work  was  mine,  welcomed  it  most  appreciatively,  and  set  down 
the  Mass  for  performance  on  Holy  Thursday  (in  the  following  week!)  By 
the  help  of  friends  the  parts  were  copied  in  time,  and  the  whole  most 
beautifully  sung  by  the  Cathedral  Choir — practically  at  sight. 

This  was  Holy  Week  of  1918. 

In  diese  war  years  there  was  a  stream  of  masses  and  motets 
from  such  men  as  Herbert  Howells,  Denis  Browne  (who  fell 
in  the  war),  Thorogood,  Anthony  Bernard,  George  Oldroyd, 
Father  Anthony  Pollen,  and  many  other  young  musicians,  and 
from  older  men,  Terry’s  contemporaries,  Dr.  Duns  tan,  Gustav 
Holst,  F.  E.  Keene,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  Dr.  Cyril  Rootham, 
Dr.  Edgar  Ford,  Dr.  (later  Sir  Percy)  Buck,  and  Sir  Charles 
Stanford,  whose  A  Capella  Mass  for  eight  voices,  specially 
written  for  performance  at  Westminster,  was  heard  in  Holy 
Week  of  1920.  Terry  was  particularly  proud  of  the  eight-part 
settings  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis  by  Holst,  Howells,  Harford  Lloyd, 
Buck,  Ford,  Charles  Wood,  Rootham,  Hathaway,  Oldroyd 
and  C.  E.  Miller,  which  became  a  recognized  part  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  repertoire. 

Ei  all  such  modern  works,  the  influence  of  the  old  on  the 
new  was  formidable,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  borrowed  idiom,  but 
in  the  sense  of  a  liturgical  and  spiritual  grandeur  in  the  old, 
apprehended  for  the  first  time,  and  bearing  deeply  on  the 
work  of  modern  men.  The  debt  of  these  young  composers  to 
Terry  is  not  to  be  calculated,  but  none  of  them  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  with  gratitude.  Our  tradition  of  church  music  had 
never  before  been  demonstrated,  and  henceforth  the  student 
could  build  on  the  foundation  of  a  great  national  heritage,  no 
humdrum  inheritance,  but  the  stimulus  of  a  superb  and 
contuiuous  art  form. 

Stanford,  from  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  regarded 
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Westminster  as  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  pure  polyphony. 
Sending  his  young  students  of  composition  there  to  hear  it  for 
themselves,  he  would  impress  upon  them  that  Palestrina  and 
the  great  English  polyphonists  were  theirs  for  the  price  of  a 
twopenny  bus  fare  from  College  to  Cathedral.  ‘Palestrina  for 
tuppence  ’  he  would  remind  them  in  his  Irish  way,  and  saw  to 
it  that  the  slogan  was  carried  out  hi  practice.  Twenty-five 
years  before,  Stanford  had  picked  Terry  out  of  the  crowd  at 
Cambridge  as  a  coming  young  man;  he  had  followed  his 
career  with  professional  interest,  and  now  saw  his  Tudor 
music  revival  woven  strongly  into  the  fabric  of  the  English 
renaissance. 

Herbert  Howells,  now  on  the  professorial  staff  of  the  College 
where  at  that  time  he  was  one  of  Stanford’s  pupils,  recalls  this 
co-operative  relation  between  Stanford  and  Terry  as  one  of 
the  many  who  benefited  by  it.  Stanford  sent  him  to  Terry 
with  Inis  first  liturgical  work,  the  Mass  Sine  Nomine,  in  1912. 
Howells  was  one  of  the  four  modem  composers  to  contribute 
a  Nunc  Dimittis  for  double  choir  for  Holy  Week  of  1914,  and 
from  that  time  on  his  name  was  frequently  in  the  Cathedral 
lists;  he  and  Dr.  Charles  Wood  were  the  most  liked,  Terry 
considered,  of  modern  writers  of  liturgical  music  performed 
there. 

hi  1914  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  pointed  out  the  special  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  four  settings  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis  by  living 
native  composers  as  particularly  significant:  ‘Who  shall  say’, 
commented  the  reviewer,  ‘if  in  this  small  beginning  a  great 
school  of  Enghsh  Church  composers  has  not  possibly  its 
origin?’  Terry  was  always  working  for  the  emergence  into 
fact  of  a  such  a  new  school  of  church  music  composition,  and 
by  1919  he  believed  that  his  work  at  Westminster  had  had  an 
appreciable  part  in  it.  In  May  1919  he  wrote  with  objective 
satisfaction:  ‘Hardly  less  important  than  the  revival  of  old 
Enghsh  music  is  the  fact  that  the  Cathedral  services  are  creating 
a  new  school  of  church  music  by  living  Enghsh  composers, 
writing  in  modern  idiom,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters 
and  with  the  same  restraint.  ...  Of  modern  music  composed 
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specially  for  the  Cathedral  [this  year]  witness  the  remarkable 
Diun  Transiisset  by  Miss  Townsend  Warner  and  the  fme  Haec 
Dies  by  Dr.  Charles  Wood.’  And  again,  speaking  of  the  spirit 
of  mysticism  outside  the  Church,  but  fostered,  he  believed  by 
Westminster  music :  ‘It  is  a  still  more  significant  sign  of  the 
times  that  such  composers  as  Arnold  Bax  and  Herbert  Howells 
should  go  direct  to  hymns  and  carols  in  honour  of  Our  Lady. 
No  one  .  .  .  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  nobility,  the 
dignity,  and  the  real  mysticism  of  Bax’s  Mater  Ora  Filium  and 
Of  a  Rose  I  Sing.  .  .  .  And  Howells’s  four  Anthems  B.V.M. 
are  quite  the  finest  written  by  a  modern  Englishman. 

The  crown  of  these  modem  works  was,  of  course,  the  Mass 
in  G  minor  by  Vaughan  Williams,  last  and  greatest  of  liturgical 
pieces  written  specially  for  Terry  s  performance  at  West¬ 
minster.  The  motet  O  Vos  Omnes  of  Vaughan  Williams  was 
written  for  Holy  Week  of  1922,  the  Mass  was  first  sung  on 
12  March  1923,  again  a  week  later  on  S.  Josephs  Day,  and 
at  High  Mass  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  same  year. 
It  was  also  sung  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  7  April ;  of  this  Terry  wrote 
in  the  Cathedral  Chronicle : 

The  London  Press,  almost  without  exception,  acclaimed  the  Mass  as  a  great 
work ;  some  critics  going  so  far  as  to  call  it  one  of  the  greatest  choral  works 
of  the  century.  But  the  most  significant  thing  was  their  practical  unanimity 
in  noting  its  devotional  spirit  and  strictly  liturgical  character,  and  their 
attitude  of  mind  which  described  the  Queen  s  Hall  rendering  as  a  perform¬ 
ance’  and  which  did  not  apply  that  term  to  the  rendering  in  the  Cathedral. 
This  differentiation  between  a  concert  performance  and  an  act  of  worship 
would  not  have  been  made  fifteen  years  ago.  .  .  . 

These  works,  not  concert  pieces,  but  the  adorned  liturgy  , 
were  the  very  fulfilment  of  Pius  the  Tenths  Motu  Pioprio  of 
1903,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  Terry  believed  they  were  in 
some  way  a  reward  for  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  continuous 
effort.  When  Vaughan  Williams  first  sent  the  Mass  to  him 
for  comment,  Terry  wrote  back: 

I’m  quite  sincere  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  work  one  has  all  along  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  In  your  individual  and  modern  idiom  you  have  really  captured  the 
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old  liturgical  spirit  and  atmosphere.  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  give  the  work 
an  adequate  performance.  I  shall  try  to  get  into  touch  with  all  the  deputies 
that  the  war  has  scattered,  and  if  possible  do  the  music  this  term.  .  .  . 

Again,  later : 

I  do  very  much  appreciate  the  honour  you  do  us  in  allowing  us  to  give  the 
first  performance  of  this  work.  For  this  event  the  attenuated  state  of  my 
choir  will  not  matter,  as  I  have  on  hand  a  number  of  educated  amateurs 
(first-rate  sight-singers)  who  are  only  too  delighted  to  come  and  sing  in  it. 

For  the  younger  men  it  was  not  only  a  willing  performance 
of  promising  work  that  they  could  count  on  from  Terry.  If 
he  thought  he  detected  an  unspoilt — though  untried — inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  and  a  genuine  quality  of  musicianship,  they 
found  a  lively  interest  in  themselves  that  drew  out  the  very 
best  of  their  capacity.  Terry’s  behef  in  their  work  must  have 
been  a  lile-line  to  many  a  young  musician.  Acquaintance  with 
him  meant  the  opening  of  many  doors ;  he  put  one  into  circula¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  and  waited  to  see  his  optimism  justified.  In  a 
profession  not  famous  for  its  generosity,  Terry  was  illimitably 
generous ;  he  was  always  near  enough  to  youth  to  remember 
the  doubts  and  anxieties  of  young  musicians,  and  the  eager 
successes.  Without  a  trace  of  patronage,  he  remembered  too 
the  extremely  simple  things  that  belong  to  youth,  among 
which  is  the  secret  glow  at  the  first  sight  of  one’s  name  in 
print.  Forgetful  in  many  tilings,  he  was  never  too  busy  to 
write  a  quick  postcard  telling  some  young  unknown  composer 
that  his  motet  or  mass  was  to  be  heard  at  Westminster  on  this 
day  or  that  and  that  it  had  been  included  in  the  printed  hsts.  It 
was  these  things  that  made  him  loved  and  will  keep  his  memory 
green  for  a  generation  yet. 


Nine 


LAST  YEARS  AT  WESTMINSTER 

TERRY’S  last  years  at  Westminster  were  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  his  previous  labours.  He  completed  his 
Taverner  researches,  and  established  the  permanent 
value  of  the  whole  of  Taverner’s  music  for  the  Roman  Rite. 
He  presented  the  complete  works  of  Fayrfax,  Ludford,  and 
Aston,  and  various  isolated  pieces  of  interest  and  value  that 
remained;  but  by  April  1922,  when  he  was  listing  the  coming 
music  of  Holy  Week,  he  wrote : 

This  Holy  Week  is  the  twenty-first  since  the  choral  service  was  established 
here.  In  the  earlier  years,  during  the  process  of  the  re-discovery  of  pre- 
Rcformation  compositions,  the  list  naturally  contained  each  year  a  large 
proportion  of  new  works.  We  have  now  got  to  the  stage  of  having  almost 
exhausted  the  number  of  known  Masses  of  that  period,  and,  in  addition, 
have  performed  the  bulk  of  the  accessible  motets  and  incidental  music.  .  .  . 

That  year  he  presented  again  in  that  imposing  list  of  English 
work  the  Passion  Alusic  of  Richard  Davy  from  the  Eton  MS., 
and  the  three  masses  of  William  Byrd.  The  Byrd  Mass  for  Five 
Voices,  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Downside  twenty- 
three  years  before,  was  sung  in  Holy  Week  of  1923,  the  last 
Westminster  Holy  Week  under  his  baton.  In  this  same  Week 
was  also  sung  the  Mass  by  Vaughan  Williams,  so  including  the 
first  and  the  last  of  great  English  masses  to  be  given  by  Terry 
at  Westminster.  Surveying,  as  he  did  not — for  in  his  work  he 
was  too  busy  to  be  a  sentimentalist — the  whole  retrospective 
range  of  his  performance,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  here  was  one  of  the  biggest  single  creative  achievements 
that  the  life  of  a  musician  could  well  demonstrate. 

Byrd,  Tallis,  Taverner,  Whyte,  Mundy,  Shepherd,  Fayrfax, 
Ludford,  Aston,  Gibbons,  Philips,  Dering,  Morlcy,  and  Tye, 
prolific  writers  of  sixteenth-century  England,  all  unknown — 
or  nearly  so — till  Terry’s  Westminster  revival;  a  host  of  lesser 
men  named  in  Terry’s  Westminster  service  lists  for  single 
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works;  anonymous  writers  whose  discovery,  unaided  by  the 
signpost  of  great  names,  was  a  matter  for  musicianship  alone. 
Listed  in  six  lines  of  print,  but  taking  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  develop,  this  was  Terry’s  contribution  to  the  English 
renascence,  and  though  a  swarm  of  associated  names  clung  to 
the  Tudor  Music  Movement  and  carried  it  further  into  the 
finality  of  print  than  he  did,  it  was  his  creative  power,  his 
selective  taste,  and  his  flair  for  presentation  on  the  highest 
level,  that  generated  the  revival  of  Early  English  music. 
When  he  left  Westminster,  it  was  after  a  period  of  long 
and  increasing  tension,  his  choir  was  reduced  with  no  hope 
of  improvement,  and  administrative  argument  was  rife.  Right 
or  wrong,  he  left  Westminster  with  inadequate  acknowledge¬ 
ment  from  official  sources  of  the  grand  work  he  had  carried 
out  there,  but  he  took  out  into  the  world,  released  from  a  tie  that 
had  become  irksome  and  stultifying,  a  reputation  that  has 
never  been  matched  in  the  field  of  Tudor  music.  Now  that  he 
is  gone  there  is  nowhere  in  England  where  the  student,  the 
artist,  the  common  listener,  can  hear  the  polyphony  of  the  best 
age  hi  English  musical  art,  and  the  loss  is  as  easy  to  measure  as 
it  is  impossible  to  make  good.  It  is  as  if  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare  were  available  hi  print,  but  were  no  longer  played  in 
English  theatres.  Worse — for  music,  unlike  literature,  lies 
totally  inert  without  performance. 

In  the  Morning  Post  of  9  April  1924  Terry  contributed  an 
article  that  was  both  a  confession  of  faith  and  his  own  valedic¬ 
tory  to  Westminster.  It  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  old 
friend  and  master,  Cardhial  Vaughan,  who  died  so  untimely 
in  1903. 

I  was  [wrote  Terry]  merely  the  instrument  in  his  hands  to  carry  out  Inis 
great  design.  Where  success  has  attended  our  efforts  it  has  been  where  his 
ideals  have  been  realized,  where  failure  has  attended  us,  it  is  where  his 
ideals  have  been  either  sidetracked  or  frustrated.  He  realized  that  no  such 
great  scheme  as  he  proposed  could  be  carried  out  without  adequate  musical 
resources.  I  was  at  the  outset  provided  with  an  assistant  organist  and  choir¬ 
master,  and  fourteen  men,  for  the  daily  services,  with  an  additional  voice  or 
two  for  Sundays.  ...  A  choir  school  was  also  founded.  .  .  . 
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In  1906  the  fourteen  daily  men  were  reduced  to  nine.  In  1912  to  six. 
During  the  war  one  choirman  was  left,  and  we  carried  on  with  such 
deputies  as  could  be  secured  from  day  to  day.  After  the  Armistice  three 
choirmen  out  of  the  six  returned  to  their  posts,  making  a  total  of  four  daily 
men  (three  basses,  one  alto,  no  tenor).  With  these  four  men  (and  of  course 
the  boys),  together  with  the  addition  of  a  tenor  five  mornings  a  week,  the 
daily  services  have  been  attempted  for  the  past  five  and  a  half  years.  A 
good  deputy  list  has  made  great  services  possible  for  great  occasions  and 
enthusiastic  amateur  support  had  rendered  the  highest  type  of  music 
available  on  Sundays.  .  .  . 

What  I  look  back  to  with  the  greatest  pride  and  gratitude  is  the  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  of  those  singers  (chiefly  amateurs)  who  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  begin  the  revival  during  the  war  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
composers — -John  Taverner — who  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  mere  name 
to  us  all.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the  writer.  .  .  .  Whereas 
the  revival  of  our  Tudor  composers  was  sneered  at  as  a  pursuit  for  cranks 
twenty-three  years  ago,  these  same  composers  are  now  recognized  among 
the  glories  of  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  their  fate  at  Westminster  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  it  formerly  was.  The  Tudor  move¬ 
ment  has  extended  throughout  the  country,  far  outside  the  four  walls  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  will  now  move  on  of  its  own  momentum. 

It  would  be  the  veriest  pretence  for  me  not  to  feel  in  my  retirement  some 
pride  in  my  own  humble  share  in  diis  movement.  But  with  that  pride 
goes  a  sense  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  those  loyal  souls  who  through  good 
and  bad  report  helped  me  to  carry  out  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible  the 
great  ideals  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Cathedral,  my  ever  revered  master, 
Herbert  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

The  Carnegie  Trust  Edition  of  Tudor  Church  Music 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  record  that  Terry’s  last  ten 
years  at  Westminster  formed  a  long-protracted  climax  of  per¬ 
formance  of  English  music  which — with  his  multifarious  out¬ 
side  work — left  him  with  little  time  for  publication.  But  he 
had  planned  very  differently.  The  benefactions  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust  were  being  opportunely  directed  to 
this  neglected  aspect  of  British  art,  in  which  public  interest  was 
so  rapidly  growing.  During  1916  the  Trustees  decided  to 
finance  a  great  project  for  the  publication  ol  the  early 
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English  Church  Music  that  Terry  had  presented  at  West¬ 
minster,  together  with  the  Anglican  music  of  the  immediate 
post- Reformation  period.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  they  asked 
him  to  undertake  a  cohected  edition,  which  he  estimated  would 
cover  twenty  volumes  and  take  five  years  to  prepare.  Viewed 
dispassionately,  this  seems  now  to  have  been  a  more  than 
optimistic  estimate.  The  Clarendon  Press  was  approached, 
later  in  1916,  and  in  a  letter  to  Terry  the  Secretary  wrote: 

Sir  William  Osier  and  Dr.  Hadow  have  brought  before  the  Delegates  of 
the  Press  the  suggestion  that  they  should  (after  the  war,  probably)  print 
and  publish  for  the  Carnegie  U.K.  Trust  the  corpus  of  early  English  music 
which  you,  we  understand,  are  to  edit,  or  are  already  editing,  for  the  Trust. 
The  Delegates  are  very  ready  to  co-operate,  as  they  would  have  the  greatest 
possible  confidence  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  its  pubheation  to  the  musical  world ;  they  will  be  quite  eager  to  make 
arrangements  whenever  the  Trust  and  its  editor  are  ready.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Hadow  had  previously  written,  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  to  the  Clarendon  Press:  ‘We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
Church  Music  very  largely  to  Terry,  who  has  been  quarrying 
it  out  of  the  British  Museum  for  years.’  And  later,  in  June : 

There  exists  a  large  amount  of  extremely  fine  English  Church  Music  com¬ 
posed  between  1540  and  1623.  It  is  mostly  hi  manuscript  parts.  Very  little 
of  it  has  ever  been  printed.  A  definitive  edition  of  it  would  be  literally  the 
greatest  English  musical  work  ever  published.  The  value  of  it  is  not  only 
that  of  a  historical  monument,  but  that  of  a  living  and  permanent  art;  the 
best  work  of  our  best  period.  Dr.  R.  R.  Terry  of  Westminster  Cathedral 
has  been  engaged  upon  it  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  has  transcribed  and 
scored  a  good  deal  of  it  (in  MS.)  for  use  at  Westminster.  .  .  . 

The  Trustees  propose  Terry  as  Editor — a  proposal  with  which  I  entirely 
agree — he  is  a  real  scholar  and  knows  more  about  this  music  than  any  other 
man  alive.  .  .  . 

Ei  1917  the  Carnegie  Annual  Report  announced  its  inten- 
tion,  and  the  proposal  had  wide  and  instant  pubheity  all  over 
England.  The  evening  papers  in  the  provinces,  even,  took  the 
infection  of  this  enthusiasm,  asserting  that  the  revival  of 
Tudor  Church  Music  had  ‘caught  the  imagination  of  the 
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Carnegie  Trustees,  who  claim  that  it  is  more  than  a  revival — 
it  is  rather  a  discovery’.  Linked  with  Terry’s  name,  whose 
friendly  Press  was  by  this  time  an  eager  ally,  Tudor  music  was 
now  news  in  the  musical  world.  Dr.  Hadow  held  an 
informal  Ministry  of  Propaganda  post  in  the  scheme:  ‘I  do 
not  know’,  he  commented,  ‘whether  it  is  quite  realized  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  a  mere  Library  Edition  of  a  classic;  it 
is  the  most  important  musical  discovery  ever  made.  ...  If 
you  could  imagine  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  had  been  lost 
and  now  rediscovered,  it  would  not  be  an  extravagant  par¬ 
allel.’  And  by  the  early  ’twenties,  when  the  first  volumes 
appeared,  the  musical  world  followed  the  course  of  Tudor 
music  with  an  interest  hard  to  credit  hi  these  days  of  dispersed 
and  Government-directed  zeal.  A  heady  current  of  enthusiasm 
ran  through  post-war  musical  England,  and  it  was  the  Byrd 
Festival  of  1923,  marking  the  tercentenary  of  the  composer’s 
death,  that  celebrated  the  popular  vogue  of  the  hour. 

One  of  Terry’s  first  moves  was  to  ask  Godfrey  Arkwright 
to  edit  the  volumes  of  Christopher  Tye’s  work  for  the  new 
edition.  Arkwright’s  Old  English  Edition  had  been  in  Terry’s 
earliest  days  his  first  inspiration,  and  he  had  never  qualified  his 
admiration  for  this  rather  lonely  scholar,  ploughing  his  quiet 
furrow  without  the  stimulus  either  of  performance  or  of 
popular  interest,  in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  when  Tudor 
music  was  still  an  ‘antiquarian  curiosity’  with  no  public  what¬ 
ever.  Terry’s  letter  to  Arkwright  was  a  generous  recognition: 

You  will  of  course  have  heard  that  the  Carnegie  Trustees  have  decided  to 
issue  a  corpus  of  the  English  polyphonic  composers,  and  that  I  have 
been  appointed  Editor.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  if  your  name  was  not  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  this  enterprise  it  would  look  as  if  we — who  all 
owe  you  so  much  for  your  pioneer  work  in  tliis  matter — were  ignoring  the 
immense  value  of  all  you  have  done. 

Knowing  that  you  one  day  contemplated  issuing  the  complete  works  of 
Tye  my  first  act  on  being  officially  appointed  Editor  was  to  suggest  to  the 
Trustees  that  the  Tye  volumes  should  be  given  to  you.  I  have  now  received 
an  official  letter  from  the  Secretary  consenting  to  this  arrangement,  subject 
to  your  approval. 
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I  do  hope  you  will  say  yes  and  thus  enable  me  (by  handing  over  this 
part  of  the  work  to  you)  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  your  scholarship  and 
to  the  unfailing  kindness  you  have  always  shown  to  myself  and  others 
when  we  were  beginners. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  in  accepting  Terry’s  suggestion 
to  invite  Arkwright’s  collaboration,  added  that  ‘the  Trustees 
also  accepted  in  principle  the  idea  that  collaboration  in  the 
editing  should  be  secured  through  your  good  offices  and 
under  your  general  control.  Tins  brings  me  to  the  second 
point  of  securing  the  help  of  Dr.  Fellowes  at  a  later  date.  .  . 
And  a  month  later  Terry  had  replied  that  ‘both  Arkwright  and 
Fellowes  will  be  delighted  to  help  with  the  work’. 

Arkwright  was  an  unhurried  worker  and  unambitious  for 
publicity,  and  his  name  never  appeared  on  the  subsequent 
editorial  committee,  nor  were  the  works  of  Tye  ever  included 
in  the  published  volumes  of  Tudor  Church  Music.  For  some 
reason,  he  withdrew  a  year  or  two  later.  But  Terry  always 
found  him  very  willing  to  co-operate ;  he  wrote  to  him  again 
in  1919,  when  the  Byrd  volume,  intended  to  be  the  first  of  the 
series,  was  under  consideration:  'I  think  I  have  got  everything 
of  Byrd  that  is  in  the  well-known  libraries.  But  I  am  anxious  to 
know  of  any  stray  English  tilings  of  his  which  may  be  hidden 
in  odd  comers,  and  which  you  would  be  more  hkely  to  know 
of  than  I.  I  don’t  want  to  discover  after  our  edition  has  come 
out  that  there  is  anything  of  Byrd  that  has  been  left  out.  .  .  .’ 

During  the  previous  two  years  the  scope  of  the  work  had 
proved  to  be  far  larger  than  Terry  had  imagined  when  he 
suggested  that  five  years  would  cover  it.  He  formed  round 
him  an  editorial  committee  of  Sir  Percy  Buck,  Canon  E.  H. 
Fellowes  of  Windsor,  the  Rev.  A.  Ramsbotham,  and  Miss 
Sylvia  Townsend  Warner,  and  the  work  was  suitably  divided. 
Terry  intended  to  deal  himself  with  the  bulk  of  the  Latin 
music,  which  was  already  scored  in  his  Westminster  perform¬ 
ing  editions,  but  which  needed  careful  revision  to  prepare  for 
the  printer.  Tins  was  already  three  years  from  the  inception 
of  the  Carnegie  scheme. 

It  had  been  decided  to  herald  the  folio  edition  with  the 
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publication  of  a  number  of  motets  in  leaflet  form,  and  to  issue 
fifty  of  these  progressively  with  the  collected  works.  They 
began  to  appear  in  1922,  four  Byrd  motets  edited  by  Terry, 
the  Taverner  ‘ Leroy  Kyrie  and  Philips’s  Ascendit  Dens,  edited 
by  Terry,  and  Fellowes’s  edition  of  Weelkes’s  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David-,  these  were  the  advance  guard  of  the  great 
edition  for  which  Terry  was  already  preparing  his  Taverner 
and  Byrd  scores,  and  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Press. 

These  were  difficult  years  for  Terry.  He  was  unceasingly 
busy  with  his  Cathedral  work,  with  his  lecturing,  his  adjudica¬ 
tion  at  Competition  Festivals,  the  demands  of  his  journalistic 
work,  his  stream  of  other  urgent  affairs,  and  he  seemed  unable 
to  find  the  kind  of  leisure  needed  for  the  details  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  edition.  He  was  temperamentally  unsuited  to  working 
with  a  committee ;  it  is  even  questionable  whether  his  heart  was 
really  in  the  concentrated  and  continuous  effort  of  scholarship 
with  all  the  irksome  minutiae  that  it  demanded  of  its  editors, 
when  the  gist  of  the  matter  was  already  his,  day  by  day  in  the 
Cathedral  Choir  at  Westminster.  He  would,  of  course,  have 
dearly  liked  his  name  to  be  permanently  associated  in  this 
edition  with  the  work  he  had  already  made  famous,  but  did  he 
after  all  desire  it  urgently  enough?  Looking  back  over  Terry’s 
life,  we  can  sec  that  when  his  whole  heart  was  in  any  project  he 
did  manage  to  carry  it  through,  and  other  things  had  to  go. 
His  heart  was  in  Tudor  music  and  its  presentation  and  revival, 
and  he  achieved  that ;  it  certainly  needed  the  exercise  of  keen 
scholarship  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Once  done,  it  may  be 
that  the  getting  of  it  into  print  instead  of  into  practice  was  an 
effort  of  neat  and  precise,  rather  than  creative,  scholarship, 
which  he  found,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  he  was  unwilling 
to  make.  I11  the  life  of  so  diverse  and  distinguished  a  man  one 
looks  for  reasons  rather  than  for  excuses.  Terry  was  seriously 
ill  in  the  spring  of  1922  with  a  breakdown  in  health  followed 
by  pneumonia,  and  the  pressure  of  too  much  work  on  his 
recuperating  physique  may  have  strengthened  this  reluctance, 
which  was  probably  never  consciously  expressed,  even  to 
himself. 
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There  was,  moreover,  a  lot  of  spadework  to  be  done  in 
preparing  the  final  scores  for  the  printer.  Manuscripts  had  to 
be  collated  again,  and  in  Terry’s  active  life  there  was  little 
time  for  the  leisurely  procedure  from  one  college  library  to 
another  to  consult  varying  sources.  His  files  were  full  of  letters 
to  university  authorities  for  permission  to  have  rotographs 
made,  to  recommended  copyists  who  would  copy  parts  for 
him,  with  the  consequent  chances  of  error  upon  error.  The 
twentieth-century  copyist  is  as  liable  to  slip  as  his  sixteenth- 
century  prototype.  This  was  dreary  routine  stuff  and  Terry 
fidgeted  under  the  obligation.  If  it  was  a  ‘discovery’  with  the 
chance  of  bringing  a  new  masterpiece  to  light,  it  was  a  different 
matter.  He  had  quickened  to  that  all  his  life.  But  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  edition  meant  for  him,  in  the  main,  going 
over  work  he  already  knew  well,  and  there  was  no  brightening 
of  spirit  in  it.  The  dotting  of  ‘i’s’  and  the  crossing  of  ‘t’s’  is  a 
dull  job  for  the  artist.  Terry  was  slow  indeed  in  passing  over 
his  first  motet  scores  to  the  printer. 

He  grew  restive  under  the  sense  of  haste  and  criticism  from 
his  colleagues,  hi  1922  he  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  from 
the  editorial  committee,  from  which  Arkwright  had  already 
withdrawn,  and  the  rest  of  his  collaborators  finally  produced 
the  edition  of  Tudor  Church  Music  that  crystallized  in  print  its 
revival  hi  England.  Terry’s  name  appeared  hi  the  Taverner 
volumes  only.  In  the  Carnegie  Trustees’  Preface  to  the  first 
volume,  they  wrote : 

The  work  of  re-discovery,  trans-notation,  and  editing,  was  originally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Terry,  Organist  and  Director  of  Music, 
Westminster  Cathedral.  Dr.  Terry,  later  on,  finding  the  work  beyond  the 
scope  of  one  editor,  gathered  round  him  an  editorial  committee,  with  whose 
aid  he  collected  the  great  bulk  of  the  material  and  planned  the  whole 
edition.  Pressure  of  other  work,  resulting  in  protracted  ill-health,  and 
culminating  in  a  breakdown,  necessitated  an  immediate  withdrawal  from 
many  of  his  activities,  and  the  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  colleagues. 

The  Trustees  deeply  regret  his  retirement,  and  desire  to  place  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  his  pioneer  work  in  the  rediscovery  of  the  forgotten 
music  and  his  services  to  the  present  edition.  .  .  . 
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It  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  blow  to  Terry  that  Tudor  Church 
Music  had  to  appear  without  him.  A  certain  bitterness  was 
engendered,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  ironed  out  of  the 
editorial  committee  by  impatient  men  with  more  leisure  than 
himself;  and  he  knew  that  the  edition  suffered  from  inexperi¬ 
ence  that  would  have  been  remedied  had  he  stayed  on  the 
committee,  that  it  suffered  from  the  refrigerating  effect  of  too 
much  scholarship  and  too  little  art.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
was  convinced  too  that  there  was  at  work  here  more  than  a 
trace  of  the  odium  theologicum  latent  in  the  whole  matter  of 
pre-  and  post-Reformation  religious  music  in  England. 

Tudor  Church  Music,  planned  for  twenty  volumes,  is  incom¬ 
plete  in  the  ten  books  that  were  published  during  the  nineteen- 
twenties,  and  it  seems  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  sign  either  of  a  new  generation  of  scholars  in  this 
field,  nor  of  further  support  to  bring  their  work  before  the 
public.  The  fashionable  cult  of  Tudor  music,  which  Terry 
always  distrusted  though  it  added  a  lustre  to  his  revival,  is 
long  in  its  grave.  For  Terry  himself,  the  series  of  Polyphonic 
Motets  published  by  Cary  in  1931,  the  fifty  or  more  Tudor 
Motets  published  by  Novello  in  1934,  and  his  isolated  publica¬ 
tions  scattered  through  forty  years,  are  his  only  printed  musical 
record.  His  real  monument  was  the  intangible  but  powerful 
influence  exerted  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  West¬ 
minster. 

The  Observer  music  critic,  Percy  Scholes,  defmed  Terry’s  art 
in  an  article  of  congratulation  on  his  knighthood  in  1922: 

When  Terry,  whom  musicians  love,  a  week  or  trwo  since  became  Sir 
Richard,  we  who  know  the  variety  of  his  useful  activities  looked  in  the 
Honours  List  to  see  which  of  them  had  been  chosen  as  die  public  grounds 
for  a  well-merited  expression  of  public  gratitude.  The  modest  explanation 
read:  ‘Organist  and  Director  of  Music,  Westminster  Cathedral.  For 
research  work  in  early  English  MSS.  in  music.  That  .  .  .  not  merely 
records  Terry’s  major  service  but  reminds  us  of  its  duality  of  achievement. 
The  ‘research’  has  been  done,  is  always  being  done,  and  will  continue  until 
all  material  for  it  is  exhausted.  .  .  .  But  the  activities  do  not  rest  there, 
since  besides  die  research  there  has  been  the  popularisation.  Sir  Richard  has 
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not  merely  dug  up  for  us  a  mass  of  beauty  ...  he  has  put  it  again  into 
every-day  currency.  The  labour  in  dusty  libraries  has  been  followed 
without  delay  by  the  complementary  and  more  joyous  labour  of  choir 
school  rehearsal  and  Cathedral  performance.  .  .  . 

Had.  Terry  lived  a  year  longer,  the  publication  of  the 
Gyffard  MS.  from  the  British  Museum  would  have  been  an 
adequate  permanent  memorial  to  his  unremitting  lifework  in 
English  music.  But  it  would  also  have  been  a  tombstone  to 
mark  his  passing. 
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PARALLEL  with  his  revival  of  polyphony  at  West¬ 
minster,  Terry  laboured  at  the  Herculean  task  of 
purifying  Catholic  hymnology  and  reviving  the  lost 
art  of  carol-singing.  On  the  Continent  a  continuous  tradition 
of  religious  practice  secured  for  each  country  its  own  rich 
native  store  of  Christmas  folk-music,  but  Catholics  in  England 
had  so  long  lost  the  use  of  their  own  carols,  which  had  passed 
over  into  Anglican  hands,  that  they  had  ceased  to  regard  them 
as  a  Catholic  inheritance ;  carol  singing  in  Catholic  places  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  as  poor  as  their  hymnology, 
which  had  deteriorated  into  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  such 
nineteenth-century  collections  as  the  Crown  of  Jesus,  though 
hymns  and  popular  hymn-singing  were  as  old  as  the  Faith 
itself.  Terry  struggled  with  the  improvement  of  hymnology 
against  an  entrenched  opposition  which  held  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  ‘good  old  Catholic  hymns’  as  it  had  resented  the  super- 
session  of  the  ‘good  old  Catholic  masses’  at  the  time  of  the 
Papal  Edict  of  1903.  His  research  in  medieval  carols  and  his 
Christmas  carol  festivals  went  on  during  his  whole  time  at 
Westminster ;  the  results  were  fully  published  during  the  years 
after  he  left  in  a  succession  of  carol  books  from  Curwen 
and  from  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washboume,  of  which  the  Two 
Hundred  Folk  Carols1  that  appeared  in  1932  was  the  sum  of  his 
art  in  accompaniment,  selection,  research,  and  editorship. 

Of  all  these  the  most  valuable  to  the  student  was  perhaps  the 
edition  of  fifteenth-century  carols2  from  manuscript  sources  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
in  truth,  Terry  never  meant  his  carols  to  be  read  by  students, 
but  to  be  sung  by  the  great  mass  of  die  people.  EEs  modal 

1  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne. 

2  A  Medieval  Carol  Book.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne,  1932 
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harmonies,  as  a  whole  a  revolution  in  carol  accompaniment, 
created  a  new  and  refined  taste  in  choirs  and  the  carol-singing 
public;  but  he  never  forgot  that  the  carol  is  a  folk-tune,  it  is 
essentially  a  melody  sprung  from  the  people,  and  continuing 
hi  the  affection  of  a  religious-minded  and  simple  folk ;  it  was  as 
Christmas  melodies,  pure  and  simple,  that  he  presented  his 
recovered  carols,  and  from  the  fourteenth-century  Angelas  Ad 
Virginem,  a  plainsong  sequence  turned  popular  tune  that 
Chaucer  knew  and  liked  in  his  antique  day,  to  the  present-day 
favourites  from  the  Anglican  revival  of  last  century,  his 
accompaniments  were  such  that  they  only  enhanced  the 
melodic  beauty  and  singableness  of  the  tune.  They  could  be 
sung  in  four  parts  by  choirs,  but  they  were  presented  primarily 
for  unison  singing.  Terry’s  excavation  of  medieval  carols  was 
a  corollary  to  his  work  in  the  polyphonic  music  of  the  same 
date,  to  his  revived  plainsong  and  his  experience  of  the  whole 
medieval  modal  system  in  which  the  original  true  carol  was  cast. 

The  medieval  background  of  carol-singing  is  also  responsible 
for  the  familiar  blending  of  secular  and  sacred  ideas  in  carol 
verses.  In  the  days  ‘when  all  men  were  religious’,  the  Christmas 
feast  inspired  a  family  celebration  that,  worshipping  the  Holy 
Family,  rested  on  the  homeliest  of  domestic  life.  But  Terry 
insisted  also  on  remembering  that  the  origin  of  carols  was  the 
folk-worship  of  the  Incarnation  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
medieval  Catholicism.  ‘All  Europe’,  he  wrote  in  the  Preface 
of  Two  Hundred  Folk  Carols, 

celebrated  the  Nativity  at  Christmastide,  not  as  the  memory  of  a  past  event, 
but  as  something  which  was  actually  happening.  .  .  .  The  phrase  ‘Let  us 
even  now  go  to  Bethlehem’  was  not  to  them  mere  chronicled  speech  of 
some  shepherds  of  olden  time ;  it  was  a  direct  personal  appeal  from  neigh¬ 
bour  to  neighbour  to  hasten  to  the  Crib  in  company  with  the  Shepherds  who 
were  making  their  journey  hie  et  nunc.  That  was  the  old  idea  of  Christmas 
— a  united  Christendom  celebrating  this  Christmas  Feast  in  which  everyone 
was  a  partaker.  It  is  this  aspect  of  Christmas  which  the  Editor  has  aimed  at 
presenting  rather  than  the  popular  modern  one  of  holly  and  ivy,  robins  and 
snowflakes,  roast  beef  and  beer  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the  wassailing  apparatus 
which  genial  old  Charles  Dickens  invented  for  his  generation. 
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The  break  in  religious  custom  in  England  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  responsible  for  the  virtual  disappearance  of  carol¬ 
singing  as  a  popular  practice;  it  passed  over  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  suffered  a  decline  and  fall,  and  when  it  was  revived 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Anglican  enthusiasts  the  old 
medieval  spirit  was  absent,  the  fervour  of  maryolatry  elimin¬ 
ated,  and  Anglican  Christmas  hymns  rather  than  carols  given 
the  place  of  the  authentic  words  and  tunes.  (Such  ‘carols’  are 
the  popular  ‘While  Shepherds  Watched’  and  ‘Hark!  die 
Herald  Angels  sing’.)  Hence,  too,  the  popularity  of  the  secular 
type  of  Christmas  song — from  its  prototype  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  ‘Boar’s  Head  Carol’ — hi  which  no  sectarian  anxiety 
could  possibly  be  detected,  and  of  the  whole  literature  of 
jolly  Christmas  music  to  which  the  present  generation  was 
brought  up  in  early  childhood. 

It  was  a  very  limited  literature,  all  the  same,  however  much 
the  sentimental  may  cling  to  its  memory,  and  during  this 
century  a  return  to  old  carol  sources  was  made  by  many 
reformers  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  that  informed  the  folksong 
revival  and  the  rediscovery  of  Tudor  music.  ‘We  are  only 
slowly  getting  back  to  the  real  carol,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
those  collectors  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  task. 
Consequently,  we  are  still  entertained  both  in  and  out  of 
church  with  so-called  carols  that  are  only  hymn  tunes  in  dis¬ 
guise,’  Terry  wrote  in  1923.  He  was  indeed  one  of  those 
reformers,  though  he  always  deprecated  any  suggestion  that 
he  did  anything  but  collect  and  present  the  work  of  experts, 
except  for  the  few  English  carols  he  edited  from  manuscript 
sources.  His  Two  Hundred  Folk  Carols  is  a  compilation  of 
European  carols  from  authentic  and  various  collections;  they 
bear  the  hall-mark  of  the  editor  in  the  pure  and  beautiful 
modal  accompaniments  at  which  he  was  unsurpassed. 

The  extreme  shortness  of  the  prefaces  to  his  carol  collections 
indicates  his  reluctance  to  present  them  as  a  labour  oi  original 
scholarship.  He  refers  in  the  Medieval  Carol  Book  to  the 
scholar’s  transcription  of  the  Bodleian  carols  in  Stainer  s  Early 
Bodleian  Music,  and  dissociates  himself  from  a  similar  intention. 
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As  they  stand  in  the  MSS.  (in  the  crude  and  experimental  counterpoint  of 
their  period)  these  carols  are  of  the  highest  historical  and  antiquarian  value, 
but  only  the  sheerest  preciosity  would  suggest  their  public  performance  in 
that  form,  or  claim  for  them  any  aesthetic  appeal  to  musicians  of  to-day. 

Their  unsuitability  for  performance  in  their  original  form  is  not  due  to 
their  antiquity ;  the  folktunes  on  which  they  are  founded  are  of  even  earlier 
date  but  are  nevertheless  grateful  to  modern  ears.  It  is  merely  that 
the  folktunes  of  the  carols  are  a  finished  artistic  product,  while  the  crude 
counterpoint  which  is  woven  round  them  is  the  first  fumbling  attempt  in 
search  of  a  technique  which  did  not  attain  perfection  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  folk-melodies  out  of  their  polyphonic 
settings  and  added  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  parts  to  them — modal  in  character 
and  contrapuntal  (rather  than  harmonic)  in  form. 

These  Bodleian  carols  represent  the  efforts  of  fifteenth- 
century  musicians  to  combine  an  accented  tune  with  the  un¬ 
accented  style  of  counterpoint  of  the  Old  Hall  and  Eton  manu¬ 
scripts  (described  in  an  earlier  chapter)  with  which  they  were 
roughly  contemporary,  hi  tins  mingling  of  incompatible 
elements  we  can  faintly  hear  the  death  knell  of  polyphony  in 
the  far-distant  future,  and  early  writers  like  these  anonymous 
carol-composers  were  tackling  something  so  incomparably 
difficult  that  a  century  and  a  half  later  it  was  changing  the 
whole  texture  of  music.  In  the  literal  transcripts  of  these  early 
carols  we  find  continual  evidence  of  accented  tunes  dragged 
and  stretched  out  of  their  natural  metre  in  order  to  fit  in  a 
polyphonic  scheme  hi  which  the  writer  was  attempting  to 
contain  them.  Terry  preserved  such  metrical  changes  in  tunes 
where  they  appear  hi  the  original  Bodleian  texts,  partly  because 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  see  exactly  the  flow  of  the  true  tune, 
partly  because  the  scholar  hi  him  refused  to  tamper  overmuch 
with  his  original,  hi  a  setthig  of ‘Now  Well  May  We  Merthes 
Make’,  he  confesses : 

I  have  not  ventured  to  interfere — even  where  it  would  appear  that  the 
composer  of  the  original  had  altered  the  rhythm  of  his  folksong  canto  fcrmo 
for  purely  contrapuntal  reasons.  .  .  .  However  obvious  this  is,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  cannot  hope  to  recapture  the  melody  as  it  stood  with 
its  original  rhythm.  I,  lor  one,  will  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  offering 
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conjectural  readings ;  therefore  I  give  the  melodies  exactly  as  they  appear 
in  the  text. 

The  appearance  of  Terry’s  modally  harmonized,  carols  came  at 
a  time  when  popular  fancy  was  being  taken  by  the  modal 
flavour,  though  in  an  individual  and  modernized  idiom,  of  the 
settings  of  folksong  and  hymn  tunes  by  Vaughan  Williams, 
and  other  modern  English  composers.  The  influence  of  plain- 
song  and  the  modal  idiom  was  all  over  modern  music.  Holst 
continually  used  it ;  its  use  by  Bax  and  Howells  has  already  been 
remarked.  Such  settings  made  the  old  dominant  seventh  hymn- 
tune  harmony  sound  demoded  and  banal ;  it  is  true  that  there 
was  a  certain  ‘highbrow’  element  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
modal  idiom  at  this  time,  but  it  seemed  so  only  because  of  its 
strangeness  to  popular  use;  after  a  decade  the  perfect  aptness 
of  the  modal  setting  to  the  modal  tune  was  taken  for  granted. 
To  Terry  himself,  of  course,  it  never  seemed  strange  and 
certainly  never  ‘highbrow’  because  he  had  been  steeped  hi  it 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  up  by 
what  he  would  ironically  call  the  ‘best  people’  was  not  a  little 
exasperating  to  him.  Highbrowism  was  anathema ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  found  that  the  ordinary  man  could  accept  modal 
hymn-tune  accompaniments  and  enjoy  them  with  an  unself- 
conscious  will  that  he  felt  entirely  happy  about  their  public. 
The  enormous  popularity  of  his  carol  supplements  published 
in  various  daily  and  weekly  papers  at  Christmastime  during  the 
’twenties,  notably  his  own  setting  of  words  by  Robert  Hugh 
Benson,  ‘On  the  Road  to  Bethlehem’  in  the  Daily  Mail  in 
1923,  made  him  content  witli  the  popular  response  to  his 
modal  counterpoint.  In  the  Queen  Christmas  Number  of  1923 
he  published  his  setting  of  the  fourteenth-century  Richard  dc 
Castrc’s  ‘Prayer  to  Jesus’,  in  1927  his  setting  of ‘God  Rest  You 
Merry’  in  the  Dorian  mode,  and  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Christmas  Supplement  for  1929  an  original  carol  of  his  own  to 
the  sixteenth-century  words  ‘Personent  Hodic’,  Englished  by 
K.  W.  Simpson;  a  Provencal  Noel  was  published  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  supplement  to  the  Universe  in  1933. 
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Terry  was  very  happy  over  his  carols;  he  enjoyed  setting 
them  to  accompaniments  that  suited  their  melodic  nature,  he 
was  fortunate  in  his  collaborators,  who  went  to  endless  pains 
in  translation  and  produced  some  exquisite  verses,  he  was 
happy  about  the  revival  of  the  medieval  spirit  in  carol-collect¬ 
ing,  and  he  very  much  enjoyed  the  stream  of  carol  concerts, 
lectures,  and  articles  that  poured  from  his  pen  on  the  subject. 
At  Westminster  he  revived  the  practice  of  carols  from  the 
first  years,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  complaint  that  he  was 
starting  a  Protestant  practice.  By  1910  the  Gramophone  Com¬ 
pany  was  recording  Christmas  music  by  his  choir,  and  this 
year  he  gave  a  set  of  fifteenth-century  carol  verses  to  music  of  his 
own.  His  careful  sifting  of  tunes  from  Continental  editions 
led  to  the  popularizing  of  many  carols  new  to  English  enthu¬ 
siasts,  certainly  the  Basque,  Bearnaise,  Provencal,  and  Burgun¬ 
dian  tunes  in  Two  Hundred  Folk  Carols  were  known  to  very 
few,  and  his  own  settings  had  a  sort  of  miniature  perfection 
which  made  them  tiny  works  of  art,  and  were  in  fact  the  only 
original  compositions  of  Terry’s  that  have  any  claim  to 
permanence. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  enlarge  a  httle  on  Terry’s  insistence  on 
modal  accompaniment  to  modal  melodies,  hi  all  music 
originating  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  earlier,  whether  plain- 
song,  ecclesiastical  polyphony,  carols  and  hymns,  or  secular 
carols,  folktunes  and  traditional  sea  songs,  the  melodic  basis 
was  the  modal  system  of  contemporary  use.  The  reduction  of 
the  modes  to  the  major  and  minor  scales  of  recent  days  without 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  tunes  to  those  only  cast  in  the 
major  and  minor  scales,  meant  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years  many  modal  tunes  have  been  accompanied  by 
anachronistic  harmonies.  In  principle  Terry  observed  that  this 
was  inartistic  and  incongruous.  To  correct  the  maladjustment 
between  modal  tune  and  major-and-minor  harmony  was 
less  simple  than  to  observe  its  existence,  and  only  the  expert 
steeped  in  die  modal  idiom  was  competent  to  effect  it.  It  was 
the  same  in  the  art  of  accompanying  plainchant  on  the  organ 
in  churches  where  plainchant  was  sung.  Terry  himself  could 
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not  help  accompanying  plainsong  (where  accompaniment  was 
inevitable)  with  the  true  modal  ‘feeling’,  but  he  rarely  heard  it 
similarly  done  elsewhere.  His  criticism  of  books  that  appeared 
from  time  to  time  on  this  topic  was  based  on  this  sense  of  the 
inexperience  of  the  authors  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  modal 
system.  ‘Their  instinct  for  Keys  is  stronger  than  their  instinct 
for  Modes  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  their  lack 
of  constant  practice  prevents  the  balance  ever  being  adjusted. 
The  trail  of  the  amateur  is  over  them  all.  They  do  not  think 
in  the  modes,  though  they  may  obey  modal  rules.’  It  was  with 
relief  that  he  hailed  Oldroyd’s  The  Accompaniment  oj  Plainchant 
which  he  thought  struck  fresh  ground  and  went  back  to  the 
basic  principles  of  modal  use.  The  essence  of  Terry’s  view  is 
contained  with  musical  illustrations  in  The  Music  of  the  Roman 
Rite  in  the  chapter  on  Plainsong  Accompaniment,  and  is  applic¬ 
able  also  to  the  setting  of  any  modal  melody,  whether  carol  or 
hymn  tune  or  folksong.  The  practice  of  his  method  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  plainsong  section  of  his  Complete  Benediction 
Book  for  Choirs. 

Hymnology  presented  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  carols, 
and  Terry  was  never  satisfied  with  the  compromise  which  was 
the  best  he  was  ever  able  to  reach  in  the  reform  of  Catholic 
hymn-books,  and  consequently  in  the  reform  of  Catholic 
hymn-singing.  A  favourite  title  for  articles  by  Terry  on  topics 
relating  music  and  religion  was  ‘Why  is  Hymn-singing  so  Bad?’, 
in  Catholic  journals,  ‘Why  is  Our  Hymn-singing  so  Bad?’  The 
answer  to  this  question  to  Catholic  readers  was  the  same  as  die 
reason  for  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  Catholic  Church 
Music  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  excellent 
vernacular  hymnology  of  Continental  churches  had  no  counter¬ 
part  in  this  country,  due  to  the  stultification  of  musical  growth 
by  proscribed  Catholic  services.  The  advent  of  the  Catholic 
hymn-writer  Faber,  chained  to  the  common-places  of  the 
worst  period  of  Victorian  musical  style,  set  into  motion  a 
multitude  of  poor  hymns  which  had,  ncvcrdiclcss,  a  great 
popularity  and  bulked  large  in  the  affection  of  Catholic  con¬ 
gregations.  The  Shavian  aphorism  that  if  you  don  t  get  what 
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you  like  you  will  end  in  liking  what  you  get  could  never  be 
more  appositely  applied  than  to  this  situation. 

Terry  proved  at  Westminster  that  the  ordinary  people  of 
ordinary  congregations  would  learn  to  like  the  best  if  they 
were  given  it,  but  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  having  for  a 
generation  had  nothing  but  the  hymn  tunes  of  Faber  allied  to 
the  crudest  and  most  banal  of  texts,  they  were  bound  to  them 
by  a  strong  sentimental  attachment.  It  was  Terry’s  unenviable 
task  to  detach  them  from  it,  and  he  made  great  headway  in  his 
first  Westminster  Hymnal  of  1912,  still  further  in  the  second  and 
in  his  Benediction  Choir  Book,  and  most  of  all  in  the  carols  in 
which  he  was  free  to  exercise  his  own  choice  unhampered  by 
tradition  or  conflict  of  opinion.  Musical  taste  is  not  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  preferment  in  any  Church,  and  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  itself  was  divided  about  reform  in  hymnology  and 
the  line  it  should  take.  Not  all  were  in  agreement  with  Terry, 
and  his  freedom  in  the  Westminster  Hymnal  was  shackled  by  an 
editorial  board  of  Bishops,  though  many,  even  though  com¬ 
pletely  unmusical,  were  convinced  that  Terry  was  on  the  right 
lines  and  would  have  given  him  a  free  hand.  He  was,  more¬ 
over,  only  responsible  for  the  musical  re-edition  of  the 
Hymnal  and  the  words  were  almost  entirely  out  of  his  control. 
The  new  Hymnal  was  a  compromise,  but  Catholic  opinion  as 
a  whole  welcomed  the  inclusion  of  many  good  traditional 
tunes  fresh  to  general  use,  and  of  new  tunes  composed  by 
Terry  himself;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  made  the  best  of  a  rather 
thankless  task. 

The  effort  of  discreet  and  fettered  compromise  in  the 
Westminster  Hymnal  was  kept  sweet,  Terry  used  to  say,  by  his 
settings  of  nursery  rhymes  done  in  spare  moments  as  an  antidote 
to  overmuch  hymnody,  good  and  bad.  The  first  of  the  books 
of  Old  Rhymes  to  New  Tunes,1  in  which  he  collaborated  with 
the  artist  Gabriel  Pippet  to  produce  a  trio  of  books  to  captivate 
any  child,  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hymnal  in  1912,  the 
second  in  1925,  the  third  in  1927.  Thes tjeux  d’esprit  meant  for 
playing  on  the  nursery  piano  are  curious  in  the  inclusion  of  one 

1  Published  by  Longmans. 
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gem  of  pure  modal  composition,  the  setting  of  ‘Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John’  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  tunes, 
of  an  innocence  that  touches  the  heart,  like  the  sweetest  of 
medieval  carols.  It  seems  to  have  strayed  alone  into  this 
jingling  nursery  jollity  as  though  with  a  halo  round  its  head, 
unheralded,  purely  Catholic;  and  turning  over  the  pages  of 
little  jigs  and  dances  the  reader  is  brought  up  short,  almost 
dismayed,  as  who  should  say,  what  manner  ol  musician  is  this, 
to  leave  us  at  the  end  on  a  note  so  disparate,  so  disturbingly 
holy? 

The  re-edition  of  the  Hymnal  was  in  progress  twenty-six 
years  later  when  Terry  died,  and  he  had  already  done  much  in 
collaboration  with  Father  Bainbridge  and  particularly  with 
Monsignor  Ronald  Knox,  who  was  on  the  editorial  committee 
and  closely  sympathetic  with  Terry  s  views  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Cadiolic  hymnology,  though  himself  avowedly  no 
musician.  He  wrote  words  for  many  tunes  that  Terry  wished 
to  incorporate  hi  the  new  book,  and  of  their  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  the  new  Hymnal  he  was  enthusiastic : 

You  mustn’t  expect  me,  with  my  inability  (or  refusal,  he  would  have  said) 
to  understand  about  music,  to  form  any  judgement  about  what  the  new 
Westminster  Hymnal  owes  to  him,  or  whether  he  would  have  given  it  to  us 
in  exactly  its  present  form,  if  he  had  lived.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
impetus  behind  the  demand  for  a  better  Hymnal  came,  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  affair,  almost  entirely  from  him.  For  myself,  I  shall  always  be  glad 
of  my  work  on  and  for  the  Committee,  as  the  occasion  of  coming  across 
him  more,  in  those  last  months  of  his  life,  and  learning  to  appreciate  better 
the  untiring  and  unselfish  industry  which  he  put  into  all  his  work. 

Denis  Gwynn,  who  was  literary  adviser  to  Bums  and  Oates 
at  the  time  the  second  edition  of  the  Hymnal  was  broached, 
wrote  in  similar  admiration  of  Terry  s  work  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  of  September  1940;  also  of  his  personality 
as  a  fellow  worker : 

I  confess  that  being  utterly  without  knowledge  of  Church  Music  I  felt  con¬ 
siderably  embarrassed  on  meeting  him  in  connexion  with  anodicr  of  his 
publications  with  the  firm.  I  told  him  frankly  diat  I  felt  quite  incompetent 
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to  deal  with  his  work,  but  to  my  astonishment  he  assured  me  that  he  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  discuss  such  matters  with  someone  who  did  not  have 
preconceived  views,  and  that  musical  pundits  had  been  a  plague  to  him  all 
his  hfe.  He  was  one  of  the  most  companionable  and  exuberant  men  one 
could  ever  hope  to  meet,  and  his  visits  to  the  publishing  house  became 
frequent. 

Ill  this  edition  of  the  Hymnal  Terry  was  in  a  rather  different 
relation  to  die  editorial  committee.  Mr.  Gwymi  writes  that 

he  had  been  collecting  hymns  and  tunes  for  many  years,  and  had  accumulated 
an  invaluable  library  which  he  placed  entirely  at  their  disposal.  ...  In 
the  few  years  which  remained  to  him  before  he  died  he  devoted  himself 
with  all  his  old  enthusiasm  to  completing  the  collection  of  material  while 
he  kept  hi  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  Committee.  ...  It  had  been 
Terry’s  contention  for  years  that  Catholics  had  allowed  the  Protestant 
churches  to  annex  many  hymns  of  real  dignity  and  beauty  which  had  been 
in  constant  use  in  pre-Reformation  times.  Tunes  as  well  as  hymns  which 
were  entirely  Catholic  in  origin  had  passed  into  regular  use  hi  Protestant 
churches  until  Catholics  regarded  them  as  Protestant  compositions.  Terry 
himself  was  a  convert  and  he  knew  how  deeply  most  converts  in  England 
miss  the  congregational  singing  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  how  feeble  they  find  many  of  the  popular  Catholic  hymns 
in  contrast  with  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  ...  He 
had  found  this  particularly  in  his  long  study  of  folk  carols.  .  .  .  He 
certainly  had  the  full  sympathy  of  the  committee  in  these  views  and  they 
have  included  much  which  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart. 

Terry’s  Catholic  articles  were  deeply  concerned  with  the 
decline  in  congregational  singing  and  the  importance  of 
revitalizing  it : 

A  congregation  generally  exhibits  something  that  few  choirs  ever  learn  the 
meaning  of — fervour,  [he  wrote  in  an  article  in  the  Cathedral  Chronicle ].  Such 
is  the  psychology  of  a  crowd  that  when  united  worship  is  their  common 
object  the  most  trivial  tune  becomes  almost  ennobled  when  sung  by  a 
multitude  of  voices.  ...  I  admit  frankly  that  I  never  hear  a  hymn  sung 
in  this  way  without  being  deeply  moved.  The  quality  of  the  tune  does 
not  matter.  One’s  critical  faculty  refuses  to  exercise  itself  in  the  presence 
of  so  mighty  a  thing  as  a  corporate  outburst  of  praise.  .  .  . 
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Here  it  is  Terry  the  man  who  speaks,  the  man  who  never 
lost  touch  with  the  crowd  himself,  because  he  felt  he  was, 
essentially,  a  unit  of  it.  Terry  the  musician  worked  for  the 
raising  of  musical  values  in  the  crowd  in  the  two  Westminster 
Hymnals  and  the  Benediction  Choir  Books. 

The  two  Benediction  Choir  Books,  published  in  1933  and 
1938,  fulfilled  the  same  purpose  as  the  other  Catholic  hymn- 
books,  with  a  strictly  practical  aim ;  therefore,  he  pointed  out 
in  his  Preface,  ‘all  the  old  familiar  tunes  are  here  retained,  even 
the  jingles  that  deface  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady  .  .  and  this 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  feature  in  presenting  a  Benediction 
Book  for  popular  use;  the  accompaniments  by  Terry  and 
others  of  these  established  tunes  took  much  of  the  sentimental 
flavour  from  them,  and  for  the  added  unfamiliar  settings  he 
delved  and  sorted  and  finally  chose  many  grand  old  melodies; 
for  the  new  ones  he  was  himself  largely  responsible.  The 
second  section  of  the  book  was  a  manual  of  plainsong,  and 
the  plainsong  accompaniments  form  an  object-lesson  in  that 
art  in  which  Terry  was  so  fluently  expert. 

The  non-Catholic  Hymns  of  Western  Europe  which  Terry 
edited  with  Sir  Henry  Hadow  and  Sir  Walford  Davies  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
had  a  great  eclat  when  the  proposal  was  first  mooted  in  1922. 
Terry’s  friendship  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  fostered 
by  the  popularity  of  his  adjudication  at  the  Eisteddfod  year 
after  year,  and  it  was  now  strengthened  by  successive  visits  to 
Criccicth  and  Churt  while  the  new  hymn-book  was  mapped 
out  with  Terry’s  fellow  editors.  The  reform  of  Anglican  and 
Nonconformist  hymn-books  was  less  urgent  than  his  previous 
struggles  with  Catholic  hymnology,  but  they  were  none  the 
less  overdue  for  re-edition  and  rcsclcction.  ^ 

They  were,  of  course,  no  concern  of  Terry  s  whatever 
except  as  a  comparative  study  hi  the  acceptance  of  poor  music 
in  religious  bodies  of  all  denominations.  I11  A  Forgotten 
Psalter  lie  says  of  Anglican  music  that 

the  prevalence  of  sentimental  Victorian  taste  in  hymns  (the  legacy  of 
Dykes  and  Barnby)  had  ‘dug  itself  in’  so  firmly  that  up  to  the  present 
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neither  the  corporate  efforts  of  the  Church  Music  Society  nor  the  self- 
sacrificing  ones  of  individuals  have  succeeded  in  dislodging  it.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  certain  college  chapels,  where  one  sees  highly 
educated  dons  who  would  never  dream  of  listening  to  second-rate  music 
in  Queen’s  Hall,  listening  with  complacency  to  Bamby  in  E  or  Woodward’s 
The  Radiant  Morn.  .  .  .  The  best  minds  in  Anglican  circles  are  fighting 
the  sentimental  music  tooth  and  nail  but  the  fact  that  their  fight  is  such  a 
tough  one  only  goes  to  show  that  once  a  bad  type  of  music  is  introduced 
it  ‘digs  itself  in’  only  too  effectively. 

As  he  had  found  to  his  cost  in  the  edition  of  the  Westminster 
Hymnal.  But  the  English  Hymnal  of  1906,  edited  by  Vaughan 
Williams,  had  been  a  great  step  forward  in  Anglican  music. 

Of  Nonconformist  tunes  he  found  the  same  conditions  held : 

The  hymnbooks  of  nearly  every  Nonconformist  denomination  show  a 
regrettable  departure  from  the  strong  diatonic  tunes  which  served  their 
forefathers  and  a  multiplication  of  weak,  sentimental,  four  part  songs  in 
imitation  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.  It  would  be  a  gross  impertinence 
on  my  part  [Terry  goes  on]  to  criticize  Nonconformist  hymns  from  any 
other  standpoint  than  a  musical  one.  But  if  Nonconformists  have  the 
courage  to  eschew  imitations  of  Anglican  music  at  its  worst  period  and 
return  once  more  to  their  own  hymn  tunes,  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  their 
music.  Already  there  are  signs  of  such  a  reform  in  Wales.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  spread  east  of  Offa’s  Dyke. 

Lloyd  George  was  a  prime  mover  ha  the  reform  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  hymns,  and  the  project  of  the  new  hymnal  came  from 
him.  A  certain  week-end  at  Criccieth,  in  which  Hadow, 
Davies,  and  Terry  were  his  guests,  ha  the  spring  of  1922, 
accompanied  by  a  local  concert  of  Welsh  hymns  on  a  grand 
scale,  gave  rise  ha  the  Press  to  the  assumption  that  a  aaew 
hyaaanal  of  purely  Welsh  origin  was  being  considered.  The 
real  proposal,  however,  was  to  compile  a  non-denominational 
collection  of  the  finest  hymns  of  Western  Europe,  excluding 
modem  compositions  (a  limitation  which  was  carried  out  with 
the  single  exception  of  Vaughan  Williams’s  setting  of  ‘For 
All  the  Saints’,)  and  ranging  with  great  catholicity  of  taste  and 
religious  view  over  the  hymnology  of  all  sects.  It  was  an 
anthology  for  the  hymn-enthusiast  rather  than  a  book  for 
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practical  use,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  diverse  a 
collection  would  be  acceptable  as  a  whole  to  any  specific 
Christian  sect.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  robust  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formity  saw  to  it  that  a  great  many  fine  Welsh  tunes  were 
included,  and  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  when  it  appeared, 
complained  faintly  that  ‘the  Latin  element  seemed  rather  pre¬ 
ponderant’.  However,  it  was  successfully  edited,  went  to 
press,  and  was  published,  hi  1927,  as  another  hymnal  where 
refinement  of  selective  taste  ensured  only  the  inclusion  of  good 
tunes,  and  as  such  was  warmly  received. 

Terry’s  increasing  interest  in  the  art  and  practice  of  hymnody 
drew  him  to  the  study  of  original  psalters,  and  resulted  in 
his  subsequent  editions  of  Calvin’s  First  Psalter  in  1932  and 
the  Scottish  Psalter  in  1935.  The  Glasgow  Herald,  in  a  long  article 
in  February  1935  on  the  tercentenary  of  the  Scottish  Psalter 
commented : 

Ironically  enough,  it  has  remained  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  Sir  Richard 
Terry,  to  recall  Scotland  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  its  inheritance  in  the 
Psalter  of  1635.  He  has  spent  years  of  research  upon  it  and  now  in  the  year 
of  its  tercentenary  we  are  promised  the  result  of  his  labour  in  the  book  which 
he  now  has  in  the  press. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  writer  had  the  privilege  of  a  conversation 
with  Sir  Richard  Terry  on  Reformation  Psalm  Tunes.  His  admiration  for 
these  old  tunes  was  equalled  only  by  his  indignation  at  the  Scottish  Kirk  s 
neglect  of  them.  .  .  . 

It  was  ironic,  too,  that  the  origins  of  metrical  psalms  should 
have  first  come  from  a  secular  and  not  from  a  religious  souicc. 
Clement  Marot  at  the  French  Court  of  Francis  II  amused  him¬ 
self  by  translating  and  versifying  the  psalms  in  the  vernacular 
at  a  time  when  Latin  was  ceasing  to  be  the  universal  tongue  ot 
letters  and  religion,  and  it  was  the  metrical  psalms  ot  Maiot 
that  became  popular  in  Court  circles,  attached  to  any  popular 
tune  that  would  fit  their  measure — and  sung,  one  may  believe, 
in  no  spirit  of  devotion  at  all.  This  was  very'  early  hi  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Calvin  himself,  bent  on  the  inclusion  of 
singing  in  the  public  worship  of  Huguenots  in  France,  com¬ 
piled  his  first  metrical  psalter  on  these  very  verses.  The  tune 
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sources  were  current  religious  and  secular  melodies  of  the  day, 
and  tlais  first  psalter  of  Calvin’s  was  published  with  unhar¬ 
monized  tunes.  He  was  known  to  have  detested  the  practice  of 
singing  in  parts. 

I11  a  lecture  to  the  Musical  Association,  Terry  discussed 
Calvin’s  First  Psalter  in  its  link-relation  between  the  secular 
and  religious  melody  of  that  day.  He  notices  in  the  tunes  of 
this  Psalter  a  prevalence  of  the  first  and  the  eighth  modes,  both 
favourite  in  secular  folksong. 

If  you  go  through  the  psalters  and  look  at  the  modes  in  which  the  tunes  are 
written,  you  will  begin  to  see  some  sort  of  parallel  between  the  folk  song 
and  the  ecclesiastical  plainchant.  The  ordinary  impression  to-day  is  that 
Church  song  is  one  thing  and  secular  song  another.  The  fact  is  that  all 
Europe  was  singing  in  the  same  modal  idiom.  The  Church  Music  had 
been  more  or  less  written  down  and  talked  about.  The  music  of  the  people 
has  been  handed  down  traditionally  and  only  recently  been  talked  about. 

The  Scottish  Psalter  of  1635  was,  as  one  reviewer  put  it, 
‘another  piece  of  salvage  work  for  which  Sir  Richard  deserves 
the  warm  thanks  of  Church  musicians  on  both  sides  of  the 
Border’.  Its  story  goes  back  to  1562,  when  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  voted  an  Edinburgh  printer 
‘Twa  hundred  punds  to  help  to  buy  irons,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
to  fie  craftsmen  for  printing’  its  first  psalter,  which  however 
did  not  reach  completion  till  1635.  Terry  tells  the  story  in  a 
monograph  that  gives  the  name  to  his  book  of  essays  called 
A  Forgotten  Psalter,  so-named  because  though  Scotland  had  a 
continuing  tradition  of  the  use  of  a  metrical  psalter,  the  tunes 
from  the  original  collection  of  1635  had  almost  completely 
disappeared  from  currency.  Scotland  in  the  course  of  ages 
abandoned  her  old  psalm  tunes,  and  habit  had  prevented  sub¬ 
sequent  editors  from  re-examining  the  old  psalter  and  putting 
present-day  critical  values  to  them,  ‘hi  1864,  the  Free  Kirk 
Minister  of  Stair  by  Ayr,  the  Rev.  Neil  Livingstone,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  general  critical  torpor  that  prevailed  in  mid- 
Victorian  times,  published  a  complete  reprint  of  the  1635 
edition  of  the  Psalter  in  facsimile,  with  a  long  critical  review. 
Since  Inis  unique  work  was  ignored  by  his  own  generation’, 
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writes  Terry,  ‘and  is  unknown  to  the  present  one,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Psalter  this 
time  to  a  generation  more  alive  to  the  beauties  of  ancient 
music  than  was  Mr.  Livingstone’s.’  In  his  comparative  study 
of  this  psalter  with  the  Genevan  and  English  contemporaries— 
and  mutual  borrowing  was  common  to  all  psalters  of  the 
period — Terry  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  claim  to 
eminence  of  the  Scottish  psalter  was  its  attention  to  melodic 
and  rhythmic  variety,  so  freeing  itself  from  a  great  deal  of  the 
monotony  of  simple  metres.  It  borrowed  from  other  psalters 
just  those  metres  which  helped  to  this  end,  and  freely  from 
Calvin’s  Psalter  with  its  ‘abundance  of  feminine  endings  so 
noticeably  absent  from  English  metrical  psalms . 

It  was  this  melodic  vitality  that  attracted  Terry  in  the  Scottish 
psalter,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  in  his  own 
modal  accompaniments  to  the  tunes.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  a  hope  ,  he  remarks  in  his  Preface  to  his  edition, 
‘that  the  publication  of  this  book  will  do  something  towards 
inducing  singers  to  return  to  the  old  original  rhythms  of  the 
tunes  and  to  discard  for  ever  the  stereotyped  form  (happily 
described  as  a  procession  of  minims)  into  which  modern 
English  editors  have  ironed  them  out.’  He  published  Ins 
Scottish  psalter  edition,  its  first  appearance  at  all  in  modern 
notation,  in  1935*  fie  had  harmonized  the  entire  psaltci  in 
the  course  of  a  cruise  in  the  Arctic,  removing  himself  from 
public  life  in  the  summer  of  1929,  signing  on  with  his  little 
piano  as  purser  on  a  trading  steamer  where  he  would  be  free 
from  day-to-day  interruption,  to  the  amusement  and  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  hounds  of  Fleet  Street  who  trailed  him  to  the 
port  from  which  he  sailed.  His  edition  of  Calvin  s  1  salti  1  in 
facsimile,  with  a  second  section  containing  the  tunes  put  into 
modem  notation,  and  a  third  section  with  his  modal  har¬ 
monics,  to  English  words  by  K.  W.  Simpson,  had  been 

published  in  1932.  , 

Two  recurrent  themes  run  through  all  Tcriy  s  work  ui 
reclaimed  or  rc-cditcd  hymns  and  carols,  of  whatever  religious 
colour;  the  close  relation  in  earlier  times  of  sacred  and  secular 
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melody,  and  the  propriety  of  accompanying  modal  tunes  in 
modal  harmony.  Two  recurrent  qualities  appear:  intuitive 
taste  hi  selection,  profound  experience  in  the  ‘feeling’  as  well 
as  in  the  technique  of  modal  music  of  all  kinds.  The  alliance 
of  these  two  themes  with  these  two  quahties  made  him  a 
nearly  infallible  guide  through  the  succession  of  revivals  of 
old  music  which  have  punctuated  the  history  of  English  music 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Though  he  never  explored,  except 
in  passing,  the  gay,  bawdy  revelling  of  secular  medieval  music, 
he  was  always  aware  of  its  close  impact  on  the  music  of  the 
cloister,  and  it  kept  his  labours  in  religious  music  warm  and 
full  of  humanity.  He  was  inter  mitten  tly  attracted  by  researches 
into  the  music  of  troubadours  and  minnesingers,  but  never 
deeply,  though  he  brought  the  resources  of  a  mind  informed 
in  medievalism  to  bear  on  it.  He  was  prone  to  guess  exuber¬ 
antly  and  some  would  say  excessively  in  order  to  fill  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  secular  music  contemporary  with  his 
pre-Reformation  composers  for  the  Church,  but  his  guess  was 
always  based  on  knowledge  of  the  human  element  in  musical 
growth,  even  if  occasionally  touched  with  wishful  thinking. 

The  close  relation  of  secular  and  sacred  hi  the  medieval  mind 
was  the  keynote  of  a  broadcast  talk  on  hymns  and  hymnology 
he  dehvered  in  1927. 

Our  ancestors  [he  said]  cast  about  amongst  the  tunes  which  found  most 
favour  with  the  populace  of  their  times,  and  when  they  had  found  one 
which  they  considered  suitable,  they  adopted  it  for  their  rehgious  verse,  no 
matter  how  secular  its  previous  associations  had  been.  They  saw  no  incon¬ 
gruity  in  making  sacred  something  which  had  hitherto  been  secular.  The 
best  known  example  of  this  is  Bach’s  world-famed  Passion  Chorale,  sung 
in  England  to  ‘O  Sacred  Head  Sore  Wounded’.  This  tune  was  originally  a 
song  to  the  words  ‘Innsbruch  I  Now  Must  Leave  Thee’.  The  average 
citizen  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  knew  how  many  tunes  of  that 
period  were  originally  secular  songs  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
hymnbook  and  sung  by  him  Sunday  after  Sunday. 

It  was  not  merely  religion  which  borrowed  tunes  from  secular  sources. 
When  the  world  took  a  fancy  to  a  church  tune  it  had  no  scruple  about 
annexing  it  in  similar  fashion.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  songs  ‘John  Anderson  my 
Jo’,  ‘Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen’,  and  others,  were  originally  church  melodies. 
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These  interchanges  of  tunes  between  sacred  and  secular  verse  were  more 
common  before  the  printing  press  handed  them  down  in  one  or  other  of 
their  forms.  The  earliest  tunes  to  be  written  down  were  the  plainsong 
melodies  which  were  used  in  the  early  church  . . .  frequently  contrasted  with 
contemporary  popular  music  or  folksong,  as  though  the  idioms  of  plain- 
song  and  folksong  were  two  separate  and  distinct  things.  This  was  not  the 
case.  Both  were  composed  in  the  old  modes  which  preceded  our  major 
and  minor  keys,  and  this  modal  system  was  then  the  musical  speech  of 
Europe  ...  to  which  plainsong  and  folksong  both  belonged.  .  .  . 


Eleven 


AFTER  1924 

SIR  RICHARD  TERRY  is  a  musician  who  has  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  be  put  into  a  category.  When  his 
reputation  was  at  its  height  as  the  reformer,  and  what 
is  better,  the  restorer,  of  Roman  Cathohc  Church  Music  in 
England,  he  threw  off  Iris  cassock,  hitched  up  his  trousers,  and 
proclaimed  his  sailor  ancestry  in  the  Shanty  Book,  Part  I.’  So 
a  Times  Literary  Supplement  critic  opened  his  review  of  Terry’s 
second  Shanty  Book  in  1927,  and  it  is  because  this  estimate  of 
Terry’s  versatility  was  common  among  Inis  contemporaries 
that  its  profound  untruthfulness  must  be  asseverated,  though 
with  the  tale  of  Iris  hfe  hi  Tudor  music  this  memoir  should 
properly  be  at  an  end. 

The  gaiety  of  a  man  who  could  be  so  described  was  mis¬ 
leading,  the  zest  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  all  his 
secondary  activities  could  well  convince  Inis  friends  that  when 
he  left  Westminster  he  had  switched  rather  than  added  to  his 
musical  preferences.  Terry  may  have  thrown  oft  his  cassock, 
but  he  was  the  same  man  underneath  it.  Yet  the  value  of  his 
work  can  only  be  accurately  measured  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  many  other  interests  in  his  hfe,  footnotes  to  his  career 
which  shed  light  on  it  and  whose  variety  kept  him  even  poised 
in  the  mam  highway  of  hfe,  between  the  fine  art  of  music¬ 
making  and  the  man-in-the-street,  the  Unknown  Listener  to 
whom  his  active  hfe  was  really  dedicated.  This  is  the  true 
commentary  on  his  success  in  the  performance  of  Tudor 
music  and  his  relative  failure  hi  its  publication. 

Himself  the  least  self-analytical  of  men  (though  he  was 
prone  to  ‘self-examination’  hi  a  spirit  of  deep  humility)  he 
presents  an  intricate  case  for  analysis  in  the  perpetual  shifting 
of  domination  between  the  three  elements  hi  his  character  that 
guided  him,  for  good  or  ill,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  That 
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he  was  scholar,  artist,  and  entrepreneur,  is  clear  from  his  many- 
sided  activities  that  drew  heavily  on  all  three.  He  was  these 
together,  separately,  and  divided  two  against  one;  but  most 
often  the  entrepreneur  element  was  present,  casting  a  sheen  on 
the  other  two,  and  it  was  ever-present  in  the  interests  that 
attracted  him  outside  Tudor  music.  It  was  this  element  that 
brought  him  to  the  forefront  of  public  life  and  whose  brilliance 
and  ready  adaptability  could  often  deceive  the  critical  observer, 
and  always  the  popular  press,  to  whom  he  was  always  ‘news’, 
sometimes  a  ‘scoop  ,  and  who  took  him  absolutely  at  his  face- 
value.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  in  his  heyday  the  penny 
Press  and  the  evening  papers  would  pounce  on  the  passing 
comment  (and  print  it  in  paragraphs  labelled  ‘Toryisms’  or 
‘Oh!  Sir  Richard!’)  of  a  man  whose  last  thirty  years  had  been 
absorbed  hi  specialized  musical  research  of  a  kind  as  remote 
from  the  average  Press  reporter  as  the  structure  of  the  atom 
used  to  be.  On  Terry’s  part,  this  publicity  was  quite  unsought, 
but  he  was  fond  of  the  company  of  men  and  could  not  help 
being  a  good  showman,  though  he  was  often  vexed  at  mis¬ 
representation  of  his  serious  views. 

hi  the  main  he  was  inclined  to  enjoy  his  friendly  Press,  as 
he  enjoyed  his  membership  of  the  Press  Club  and  ol  the 
Catholic  journalists’  club,  the  Keys,  and  he  certainly  knew  it 
helped  him  often  to  present  a  specialized  topic  successfully  and 
to  get  it  across’  in  a  way  denied  to  his  more  retired  associates 
in  the  world  of  Tudor  music.  He  used  his  popularity  to  further 
causes  that  would  otherwise  have  never  reached  public  atten¬ 
tion  at  all.  And  in  the  strife  that  now  and  then  raged  round 
reform  it  may  even  have  given  him  an  occasional  moment  of 
twinkling  and  joyous  malice,  in  the  heat  of  battle  (which  was 
where,  it  battle  was  joined,  he  liked  to  be),  to  have  a  weapon 
inaccessible  to  his  adversary,  particularly  as  lie  knew  that  the 
possession  of  it  brought  controversy  out  of  the  dark  comers 
of  academic  cliques  into  the  healthy  air  of  public  life. 

Actually,  the  critic  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  had 
spoken  without  his  book,  though  for  the  sake  ot  a  journalistic 
bon  mot  good  enough  to  excuse  the  lapse.  The  first  part  of  the 
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Shanty  Bock  was  published  in  1921,  three  years  before  Terry’s 
symbolical  casting  of  the  cassock,  and  therefore  coincident  with 
his  last  great  years  oi  Taverner  and  Byrd  at  the  Cathedral,  so 
showing  two  contrasting  and  not  two  successive  aspects  of  his 
musical  life,  which  ah  through,  if  you  care  to  look  for  it, 
shows  a  similar  kind  of  balance.  The  Nursery  Rhymes  were  a 
dehberate  relaxation  from  the  tiresome  compilation  of  the 
Westminster  Hymnal,  his  popular  journalism,  apart  from  its 
obvious  money-earning  value,  was  a  foil  to  his  research,  the 
Shanty  Books  a  complement  to  pre-Reformation  mass  and  motet 
at  Westminster. 

All  his  hfe  the  Runciman  strain  in  Terry  had  kept  him  in 
touch  with  the  sea,  and  during  his  occasional  holidays  in  the 
North,  and  on  cruises  hi  the  yacht  Sunbeam  with  his  uncle,  the 
first  Lord  Runciman,  his  notebooks  were  filled  with  sea  tunes 
taken  down  from  men  whose  hearts  were  still  with  sailing 
ships,  singing  still  the  shanties  and  seafaring  ballads  of  their 
youth,  before  steam  had  put  the  labour  songs  of  the  sea  out  of 
currency,  hi  the  West  Indies  in  the  ’nineties  Terry  had  heard 
them  sung  by  negroes,  and  the  gleanings  of  thirty  years  were 
collected  in  the  Shanty  Books  of  1921  and  1927,  and  in  the  Salt 
Water  Ballads  of  1931.  Terry  was  learned  by  then  in  this  lore 
of  the  sea,  his  uncles  and  their  long  sea  knowledge  had  added 
to  his  own,  and  the  shanty  collections  had  also  the  crisp  light¬ 
heartedness  of  a  holiday  from  serious  work.  Shanties  had  the 
folksong  quality  that  most  appealed  to  him :  it  was  impossible 
to  forget  their  origins  or  to  take  an  academic  view  about  them, 
and  they  were  wholly  free  from  the  strain  of  preciosity  hi  the 
collecting  of  folktunes  that  he  observed  and  deprecated,  some¬ 
times  a  httle  unkindly,  but  not  unfairly,  hi  the  pohte  school  of 
drawing-room  enthusiasts,  the  sedate  amateur  folk-dancers, 
who,  he  said,  would  have  been  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the 
originals  of  words  and  dances  had  they  been  witnessed  in  their 
natural  state.  He  was  convhiced  that  much  good  red  blood 
was  drained  out  of  the  folksong  revival  of  his  generation  by 
lack  of  a  proper  historical  sense.  Close  enough  to  the  earth  to 
dislike  such  falsification,  he  edited  his  own  shanty  words  just 
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enough  to  make  them  printable,  but  no  more,  and  they  had  a 
rollicking  freshness  of  treatment  that  gave  them  a  furore  of 
success.  The  Community  Singing  Movement  of  the  middle 
’twenties,  which  was  the  kind  of  good  fun  that  found  Terry 
perfectly  at  home,  gave  the  shanties  instant  popularity,  and 
many  thousands  of  Englishmen  knew  his  name  for  the  first 
time  in  this  connexion. 

This  other  Terry,  the  obverse  of  the  cassocked  Terry  of 
Westminster,  was  caught  up  into  the  vortex  of  the  Daily 
Express  Community  Singing  Campaign  and  taken  all  over 
England,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  newspapers.  This  he 
enjoyed  to  distraction.  After  conducting  two  thousand  five 
hundred  people  at  Plymouth,  in  a  perspiring,  shirt-sleeved 
ecstasy  he  exclaimed,  ‘I  haven’t  had  such  a  night  for  years ,  as 
reporters  scrambled  over  each  other  to  get  at  him ;  and 
Plymouth  was  followed  by  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  and  Newcastle.  Massed  crowds  sang  themselves  hoarse 
in  response  to  his  bellows  of  instruction  and  encouragement, 
‘Don’t  look  at  the  music,  for  the  Lord’s  sake;  look  at  me — 
and  listen  to  that  lovely  bit  on  the  trombone!’  With  it  all  he 
probably  had  a  lump  in  his  throat,  this  large-hearted  man  who 
could  move  multitudes  to  sing  and  never  remained  unmoved 
himself  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  massed  singing.  In  the  Com¬ 
munity  Campaign  he  had  the  tour  of  a  king  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England.  Popularly,  it  was  the  most  successful 
enterprise  he  ever  undertook. 

Of  a  related  kind  was  the  popular  journalism  that  Terry  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  ’twenties  by  the  yard,  always  readable,  and 
always  of  a  certain  distinction.  He  was  in  constant  demand  for 
special  features,  of  which  the  Christmas  Supplement  of  John  o’ 
Londons  Weekly  for  1924  was  typical;  this  was  a  long  article 
by  Terry  on  Old  Music  Halls,  the  writing  of  which  took  him 
back  to  his  lawless  youth  and  filled  his  domestic  life  for  weeks 
with  reminiscences  of  popular  songs  of  the  nineties.  In  this 
type  of  widely-read  journalism  lie  often,  by  chance  or  design, 
trailed  his  coat  with  some  startling  over-statement  which 
would,  to  his  amusement,  provoke  outraged  correspondence 
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that  ding-donged  to  and  fro  for  weeks.  No  editor  of  the 
popular,  or  any,  Press  ever  accused  Terry  of  being  a  tedious 
contributor. 

hi  straight  musical  journalism  he  wrote  endlessly  during 
these  years.  From  1919,  during  the  editorship  first  of  Granville 
Fell  and  later  of  Nora  Heald,  he  was  music  critic  for  the  Queen, 
and  his  weekly  articles  for  ten  years  ranged  over  every  con¬ 
ceivable  branch  of  musical  lire.  Some  of  them  appeared  in 
book  form  in  his  On  Music  s  Borders  in  1927.  Besides  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  nearly  every  London  paper,  he  was  himself  editor 
of  the  Musical  News  for  a  time.  His  specifically  Catholic 
articles  in  the  Westminster  Cathedral  Chronicle  have  been  drawn 
from  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  book,  and  form  collectively  a 
spotlight  on  the  story  of  Catholic  music  in  England  through 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  These  were,  of  course, 
delivered  from  a  particular  angle,  and  show  a  black-and- 
whiteness  of  religious  opinion  with  which  only  his  general 
musical  articles  to  the  Catholic  paper,  the  Universe,  are  com¬ 
parable;  the  latter  were  selected  and  reprinted  for  the  book 
Voodooism  in  Music1  in  1934.  His  articles  in  the  secular  Press 
show  no  religious  bias  whatever,  and  were  concerned  only  with 
the  direct  approach  to  any  musical  subject  and  with  the  shearing 
off  of  inherited  opinion.  The  'debunking’  of  established 
cliches  was,  perhaps,  Terry’s  great  gift  to  musical  journalism, 
and  though  that  particular  colloquialism  was  not  in  vogue  in 
his  day,  he  would,  had  he  known  it,  have  buckled  it  on  as  his 
sword  and  shield. 

In  1915  Terry  started  a  brisk  debate  in  the  Catholic  Press 
over  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Cecilian  controversy,  an 
exposure  by  him  of  commercial  motives  at  work  behind  the 
Cecilian  Society  for  publishing  Church  Music  in  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  its  reform ;  originally  recognized  as  a  venture 
of  the  highest  order,  it  became  latterly  a  profit-making  con¬ 
cern  that  stultified  the  very  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
formed.  Terry’s  strongly-worded  article  in  the  Musical  Times 
was  taken  up  by  the  Press  and  hotly  argued  by  Catholic 
1  Published  by  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washburne. 
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opinion  for  months  to  a  degree  that  justified  Terry’s  favourite 
comment  that  ‘You  can’t  discuss  burning  questions  without 
heat!’  Even  The  Times  entered  the  hsts  with  a  leading  article 
which  recognized  Terry’s  right  to  speak  for  authoritative 
Catholic  music ;  it  was,  of  course,  a  popular  move  in  the  war 
years  to  expose  poor  behaviour  in  any  aspect  of  German  life, 
but  it  was  characteristic  of  Terry  to  expose  it  with  such 
vigour.  It  was  part  of  his  crusade  for  cleaning  up  the  whole 
business  of  Catholic  Church  Music  and  getting  down  to  its 
foundations. 

Terry  was  at  his  most  admirable  in  the  long  article;  of  all 
his  permanent  contributions  probably  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote  was  the  essay  on  Palestrina  in  Bacharach’s  Lives  of  Great 
Composers,  from  which  quotation  was  made  in  a  previous 
chapter.  In  such  articles,  terse,  alive,  and  with  a  single, 
strongly-felt  point  of  view,  he  could  write  memorable  prose 
right  above  the  level  of  the  journals.  Many  of  his  lectures  are 
in  this  class  and  deserve  reclamation  from  the  obscurity  of 
‘Proceedings’  of  this  or  that  learned  association.  Though  the 
critics  dubbed  his  style  ‘inimitable’ — and  it  certainly  was 
there  was  often  in  his  carefully  prepared  talks  a  profundity  and 
humour  that  gave  them  a  lasting  value  beyond  the  charm  of 
manner  and  delivery  which  made  him  so  much  in  request.  At 
the  end  of  his  time  at  Westminster  he  was  much  occupied  with 
such  lecturing,  nearly  always  on  the  Tudor  period  in  some 
relation  to  the  general  history  of  music  and  its  making.  His 
series  of  lectures  to  the  Royal  Institution  on  Byrd  and  Pales¬ 
trina  in  1919,  papers  to  die  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  to  the 
Universities,  King’s  College  London,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  to  the  Oxford  Summer  Schools  in  1920  and  1921,  were 
all  dedicated  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  medieval  music. 
He  lectured  on  Byrd  and  on  Tudor  Music  to  the  British  Music 
Society’s  meetings  in  York  and  Newcastle  in  1920  and  1921, 
and  this  work  of  evangelism,  as  well  as  his  popular  lectures, 
took  him  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  undoubtedly 
most  widely-heard  on  his  own  special  subject  in  the  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Music  scries  of  illustrated  broadcast  talks  from 
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September  to  December  in  1934,  entitled  ‘From  Plainsong  to 
Purcell’,  followed  by  a  performance  of  the  Byrd  Mass  for  Five 
Voices,  which  was  broadcast  under  his  baton  in  February 
1935 ;  he  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  this  performance,  but  was 
unsatisfied  with  the  results;  broadcasting  it  a  second  and  last 
time  in  1937  he  felt  that  the  Wireless  Singers  had  perfectly 
interpreted  his  reading  of  the  work,  and  that  he  had  said  his 
last  word  on  Tudor  music.  This  grave  and  exquisite  render¬ 
ing  was  in  fact  his  last  public  performance  of  any  work  of  the 

The  Byrd  Mass  for  Five  Voices  was  Terry’s  favourite  of  all 
the  Tudor  masterpieces  that  he  had  performed  so  many  times, 
from  Downside  Abbey  to  Broadcasting  House,  from  1895 
to  1937,  and  it  never  failed  to  move  him  profoundly.  He  was 
deeply  humble  before  it  and  it  is  not  mere  fancy— nor  senti¬ 
ment — to  suggest  that  his  own  answer  to  a  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  by  himself  was  a  secret  ‘Non  nobis, 
Domine,  sed  nomini  Tuo  da  gloriam’.  He  heard  it  almost  as  a 
new  work  at  every  hearing ;  he  could  share  so  completely  the 
pleasure  of  the  newcomer  to  this  music  that  it  was  as  if  he  felt 
each  time  that  shock  of  delight  which  custom  sees  to  it  the 
ordinary  listener  must  quickly  lose.  He  was  out  of  touch  with 
the  customary  music  of  the  concert-room,  of  his  youth  spent 
in  the  passionate  pursuit  of  classical  music.  He  would  fidget 
and  fret  noisily  in  a  concert  hall  at  the  ordeal  of  listening  yet 
again  to  the  Beethoven  Fifth,  and  finally  go  out.  Most  modern 
music  irritated  him.  But  sixteenth-century  music  took  him  into 
a  different  realm  where  his  musical  art  joined  hands  with  the 
Faith  of  his  acceptance,  and  he  could  not  separate  them  nor 
say  where  one  began  and  the  other  ended. 

Terry  had  been  an  adjudicator  at  competition  festivals  since 
1913.  They  lapsed  during  the  war,  but  had  a  surprising 
recovery  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  same  qualities  that 
made  him  wanted  for  lectures  and  community  singing  brought 
him  great  popularity  at  festivals ;  he  was  booked  year  after  year 
and  did  much  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  movement.  At 
the  time  of  his  illness  in  the  spring  of  1922  he  was  on  his  way 
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to  adjudicate  at  the  Londonderry  Feis;  his  fondness  for  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  character  made  the  Irish  festivals  the  least  laborious 
of  all  these  engagements,  once  he  was  there,  but  the  continual 
travelling  during  the  festival  season  taxed  him  hard.  With  a 
close-packed  engagement  book,  he  had  to  take  train  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning,  writing  articles  and  getting 
correspondence  done  in  station  waiting-rooms,  hotel  lounges, 
in  restaurant  cars  hi  trams,  in  cross-Channel  boats.  He  used  to 
say  that  the  discomfort  of  a  musician’s  life  compared  very  un¬ 
favourably  with  a  struggling  commercial  traveller’s,  and  but 
for  the  extreme  toughness  ol  his  physique  it  would  have  worn 
him  out.  He  was  prone  to  sleep  prodigiously  at  the  wrong 
times  with  a  cup  of  tea  cooling  through  the  hours  at  his  elbow, 
waking  up  to  work  late  into  the  night. 

In  England  the  North-Country  festivals  took  up  a  great  deal 
of  his  time;  Blackpool  saw  him  for  more  than  twenty  consecu¬ 
tive  years  as  a  familiar  and  much-loved  figure.  His  advice  to 
entrants  to  the  various  competitions  was  often  uncompromis¬ 
ing  and  always  candid ;  he  stirred  up  a  riot  of  opposition  one 
year  at  the  Eisteddfod  when  he  begged  singers  to  ‘forget  the 
bow-bow  choruses  of  the  Messiah  ,  for  which  audacity  he  was 
labelled  an  anti-Handelian— worse,  a  rank  modernist.  The 
working  world  of  opera  rose  hi  a  body  to  protest  at  a  com¬ 
ment  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Greenock  that  choirs  should  stop 
humming  the  chord  to  keep  in  pitch,  a  thing  even  opera 
choruses  don’t  do,  and  we  all  know  that  opera  singers  can  t 
read  a  note  of  music’.  But  all  the  same  they  asked  for  him 
again.  He  was  a  lively  personality  hi  diat  world  and  knew  the 
stimulating  value  of  outspokenness.  With  children  his 
approach  was  so  happy  that  they  bubbled  and  chuckled  over 
his  criticisms  and  forgot  their  nervousness  altogether  as  they 
found  his  eagerness  matching  their  own  to  make  their  singing 
a  success.  ‘My  experience  as  adjudicator  at  competition 
festivals’,  he  wrote  once,  has  shown  me  the  remarkable 
advance  in  the  musical  technique  of  elementary  schools.  There 
is  hardly  anything  that  these  cliildren  cannot  now  attack  suc¬ 
cessfully.  .  .  .’  It  was  the  work  of  examiners  like  himself  that 
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urged  on  this  advance.  The  Secretary  of  the  Blackpool 
Festival  expressed  a  universal  regret  when  the  news  of  Terry’s 
death  reached  him :  'His  loss  to  our  Festival  means  more  than  I 
can  express  in  a  letter,  his  association  with  us  hr  our  work 
goes  back  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  his  annual  visit 
to  the  North  was  anticipated  by  all  lovers  of  music  with  the 
keenest  possible  interest.  ...  We  shall  feel  his  absence  with 
a  void  which  we  can  never  fully  replace.  .  .  .’ 

hi  1918  Terry  took  over,  temporarily,  the  musical  work  at 
Morley  College  in  the  place  of  Gustav  Holst,  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  Salonika  to  organize  music  for  the  troops.  Holst  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  ot  modem  composers  to  be  influenced  by  the 
revived  idiom  of  plainchant ;  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  for  Tudor  music  and  its  bearing  on  modem  composition, 
and  at  Morley  College  he  had  communicated  his  enthusiasm 
to  his  students,  hi  a  paper  read  to  the  Musical  Association  in 
1925,  he  spoke  of  the  increasing  knowledge  of  this  idiom: 

Sir  Richard  Terry’s  work  at  Westminster  Cathedral  in  connexion  with  the 
use  of  sacred  Tudor  music  has  been  carried  on  by  him  steadily  for  years. 
It  is  famous  now ;  but  in  the  old  days  only  a  few  people  knew  about  it  and 
Terry  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  young  Enghsh  musicians  who  were  attracted 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  came  frequently  to  hear  the  newly  discovered  music. 
Nowadays  every  musician  who  is  in  London  in  Holy  Week  hopes  to 
attend  some  at  least  of  the  musical  services  at  the  Cathedral. 

And  later,  on  his  personal  experience  of  the  growing  know¬ 
ledge  of  Tudor  music : 

There  were  the  soldiers  in  Constantinople  during  the  Armistice  who  sang 
Byrd  and  Morley  and  Purcell  there.  One  of  my  pleasantest  recollections  of 
Constantinople  takes  me  back  to  a  night  after  a  concert  when  some  of 
Byrd’s  three-part  Mass  had  been  sung.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  I 
heard  two  men  singing  two  parts  of  the  Benedictus  all  the  way  along  the 
road.  .  .  .  We  can  see  the  beginnings  of  permanence.  England — for  the 
first  time — is  really  learning  her  own  music. 

This  was  the  sort  of  proof  positive  that  warmed  the  cockles 
of  Terry’s  heart;  his  own  choirmen  as  they  wrote  from  France 
during  the  war,  Holst’s  reminiscences  of  his  soldier  audiences 
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in  Turkey,  the  Elizabethan  Festivals  in  London  of  1923  and 
1924,  a  patch  here  and  there  where  the  music  of  William  Byrd 
and  his  great  contemporaries  was  flowering  hi  the  desert  from 
the  implanted  seed.  Though  he  was  in  a  torrent  of  affairs  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  his  Morley  College  work  for  Holst  inter¬ 
ested  him  a  great  deal.  He  liked  to  get  at  the  student — the 
younger  the  better' — for  the  same  reason  that  he  liked  best  die 
children’s  choirs  hi  the  competition  festivals,  to  build  on  clean 
foundations  rather  than  first  to  labour  to  undo  poor  traditions 
—  like  the  ‘Handelian’  singing  which  was  almost  endemic  hi 
adult  choirs  all  over  England. 

A  year  or  two  later  he  johicd  the  staff'  and  then  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College  of  Music  as  an  outside  examiner ;  into  the 
summer  months,  already  crowded  with  festival  work,  were 
now  packed  a  regular  series  of  examination  weeks  at  provincial 
centres  for  the  College.  One  of  his  last  engagements  was  a 
six-months’  visit  to  Australia  at  the  end  of  1937,  on  the  affairs 
and  examinations  of  Trinity  College,  where  he  had  a  great 
reception  and  considerably  broadened  the  scope  of  his  musical 
errand.  He  conducted  a  number  of  choirs,  and  through  his 
broadcast  talks  and  concerts,  through  personal  contacts  with 
musicians,  music  hi  Australia  was  hijected  with  a  tremendous 
dose  of  Elizabethan  enthusiasm. 

hi  a  burst  ofhitercst  for  this  his  first  experience  of  Dominion 
life  he  took  a  keen  and  varied  hiterest  in  politics— a  line  he 
eschewed  at  home,  where  for  years  his  choice  of  a  morning 
paper  was  dictated  by  what  he  considered  the  best  edited  daily 
hi  London — the  Morning  Post.  He  was  anxious  in  this  Austra¬ 
lian  tour  to  get  an  all-round  impression  of  life  there,  which  by 
reason  of  his  success  with  all  kinds  of  Australians  and  his 
faculty  for  drawing  out  good  talk  he  was  able  to  do  with 
remarkable  concentration.  His  letters  reflect  both  the  anxiety 
and  the  success  in  skimming  the  cream  off  Australian  life,  of 
which  he  found  himself  deeply  admiring.  He  talked  of  it  as  a 
‘land  of  grand  people,  of  big  things  in  illimitable  space’.  And 
the  hospitality  of  the  Australian  to  the  stranger  within  his  gates 
touched  him  deeply.  He  went  straight  to  the  heart  ot  many 
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families,  and  when  a  six-year-old  girl  asked  her  mother  to 
send  him  from  Perth  her  ‘most  alarming  love,  you  know,  the 
highest  kind’,  he  felt  that  the  land  of  grand  people  had  really 
accepted  him  as  a  human  being  as  well  as  the  recipient  of 
civic  welcomes  and  courtesies  all  along  the  line.  ‘In  some  ways 
this  Australian  Odyssey  has  been  one  of  the  most  momentous 
things  in  my  life’,  he  wrote  back  when  he  took  ship  for  home. 
He  found,  too,  in  Australia  the  leaven  of  his  life  work  in  Tudor 
music  already  rising,  and  felt  that  here  again  was  proof  of  its 
lasting  value. 

His  old  friend,  Granville  Bantock,  following  him  a  year  later 
on  a  similar  examination  tour  in  Australia,  tells  how  he  was 
everywhere  besieged  with  enquiries  after  Terry,  and  how  sadly 
they  received  his  news  that  the  greatest  exponent  of  Tudor 
music  had  died  three  months  after  his  return  home.  The  paths 
of  these  two  contemporary  masters  of  their  art  crossed  at 
Colombo  on  Terry’s  outward  journey ;  it  was  a  happy  reunion 
of  two  men  too  busy  to  see  much  of  each  other  in  their  normal 
life,  and  it  made  the  Colombo  stay  a  pleasant  memory  of 
Terry’s  that  he  had,  alas!  little  time  left  to  cherish.  He  and 
Bantock  had  always  viewed  the  affairs  of  English  music  from  the 
same  angle ;  independent  of  the  clique,  rebels  against  the  vested 
interests  of  the  musical  world,  they  worked  in  different  fields 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  Bantock  felt  the  loss  of  Terry  keenly. 

Terry  found  all  his  congenial  acquaintances  in  the  ranks  of 
independent  workers ;  he  had  the  greatest  fondness  for  Dame 
Ethel  Smyth,  and  kept  up  a  lively,  though  patchy,  correspond¬ 
ence  with  her  through  the  latter  years.  He  greatly  admired  her 
fighting  spirit  and  refusal  to  be  placed  in  a  conventional  category 
— which  had  kept  her  waiting  long  for  recognition  here.  He 
admired  the  work  of  Philip  Heseltine  in  the  edition  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  of  the  Tudor  period,  for  his  delicate,  unerring 
knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  mind  in  music,  for  his  independ¬ 
ence  of  spirit;  Terry’s  short  essay  incorporated  in  Cecil  Gray’s 
life  of  Heseltine  (as  ‘Peter  Warlock’)  is  a  trenchant  attack  on 
the  kind  of  collective  opposition  that  such  men  as  Heseltine 
received  at  the  hands  of  official  music  in  England.  He  was 
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bitterly  angry  that  independent  workers  of  such  high  cahbre 
could  be  boycotted  by  powerful  chques  controlling  musical 
interests,  it  was  an  abomination  to  him  that  any  good  musician 
could  be  considered  outside  the  pale  of  academic  suitability, 
and  lie  always  held  that  the  mediocre  yes-men  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  into  a  position  of  control  that  singly  they  could 
never  have  reached.  His  own  life  was  a  long  record  of  revolt 
against  the  chque  system  at  work  in  English  music  and  though 
he  never  ventilated  his  personal  grievances  he  was  outspoken 
about  the  principle  that  created  antagonism  to  the  isolated 
worker  who  preferred  his  isolation.  Hescltine,  Ethel  Smyth, 
Arkwright,  the  plainsong  expert  G.  H.  Palmer,  Elgar, 
Beecham,  and  Lilian  Bayhs,  these  were  typical  outstanding 
personalities  that  he  deeply  respected  in  their  widely  separate 
ways  for  the  absolute  and  independent  value  of  their  musical 
point  of  view. 

Tins  spirit  pervaded  his  view  on  university  music.  Though 
he  was  very  sensible  of  the  immense  cultural  value  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  life,  he  felt — and  expressed  in  a  debate  on  Music  at  the 
Universities  at  the  Musical  Association  in  1923 — that  ‘the 
residential  requirement  tended  to  produce  not  so  much  liighly 
qualified  musicians  as  very  gifted  amateurs’.  The  octopus-like 
clutch  of  the  ‘very  gifted  amateur’  on  the  music  in  England 
of  that  time  was  the  basis  of  liis  criticism,  in  that  it  tended  to 
keep  the  influential  side  of  music  in  the  hands  of  people  of  one 
social  and  cultural  stratum,  and  to  exclude  the  natural  musician 
who  could  afford  neither  time  nor  money,  perhaps,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  University  course. 

Admiring  the  musical  value  of  the  renaissance  of  Stanford 
and  Parry,  and  the  fact  that  music  had  been  brought  back  into 
the  ranks  of  gentlemanly  pursuits  from  which  it  had  been  so 
long  excluded,  Terry  felt  afraid  that  now  it  was  fast  becoming 
a  pursuit  in  which  only  the  gentleman  might  occupy  himself, 
and  that  in  rather  a  dilettante  way.  It  was  the  recoil  from  this 
that  sent  him  flying  to  the  shanty  singer  at  the  capstan,  to 
music  for  the  common  man,  to  the  unsophisticated  riot  of  com¬ 
munity  singing. 
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His  experience  as  an  outside  examiner  at  several  of  the 
newer  universities  had  made  him  critical  too  of  the  fog  of 
theory  that  hung  over  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  degrees, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  old  ‘blight  of  the  organ  loft’  had 
disappeared.  The  increase  of  theoretical  musicians  and  critics 
disturbed  him  as  a  side  of  musical  art  that  could  be  acquired  by 
diligence  only  and  ought  never  to  encroach  on  the  birthright 
of  the  musician  born.  ‘An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of 
theory’,  he  would  insist,  and  complained,  as  an  instance  of  this 
symptomatic  prevalence  of  the  theoretical  side  of  music,  that 
organ  candidates  for  examination  were  now  required  to  write 
on  figured  basses  instead  of  playing  from  them.  ‘Our  examina¬ 
tion  system  has  nurtured  the  arithmetic  and  killed  the 
musicianship  of  this  particular  exercise’ ;  and  he  placed  much 
of  the  decline  in  organ  improvisation  to  this  charge. 

He  reckoned  himself  no  organist  at  all,  and  his  Fellowship  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists  was  a  diploma  gamed  in  the 
dim  past  which  counted  to  him  for  nothing  in  his  later  life. 
But  he  had  a  great  gift  for  improvisation,  and  one  testified  to 
by  many  keen  musicians  who  visited  his  organ  loft  at  West¬ 
minster  to  learn  some  of  his  experience  of  Tudor  music  and 
the  accompaniment  of  plainsong.  H.  C.  Colies  was  impressed 
with  this  as  early  as  1908,  and  admitted  the  truth  of  Terry’s 
claim  that  inexperience  of  the  practice  of  extemporizing  made 
the  accompaniment  of  plainsong  poor  and  umnodal.  With 
all  Terry’s  dislike  of  the  instrument — and  he  would  have 
shared  the  distaste  of  the  much-quoted  Aelred  of  Rivaulx  in 
the  twelfth  century:  ‘To  what  purpose  I  pray  you  is  that 
terrible  blowing  of  belloes,  expressing  rather  the  crakes  of 
thunder  than  the  sweetnesse  of  a  voyce?’- — -his  plainchant 
accompaniment  at  the  organ,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  made  it  necessary,  was  matchless.  And  he  did  realize 
that  in  the  smaller  parish  churches,  where  the  organist  was 
doing  his  best  with  a  choir  and  voices  of  inferior  quality  and 
httle  experience,  a  considerable  use  of  the  organ  was  inevit¬ 
able.  It  was  for  these  organists  that  his  advice  on  accompani¬ 
ment  (in  Music  of  the  Roman  Rite )  and  the  written  out  modal 
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accompaniments  to  plainsong  in  the  Benediction  Books  were 
intended.  At  Westminster  lie  used  the  organ  as  little  as 
possible  and  deplored  its  abuse  in  so  many  places  where  the 
expertness  of  the  choir  should  have  made  it  unnecessary.  But 
all  the  same  it  was  in  the  organ  loft  at  Westminster  that  he 
taught  many  young  choirmasters  and  musicians  their  initiation 
into  the  true  art  of  accompaniment,  where  he  exercised  the 
‘amazing  gift  for  improvisation’  that  so  much  impressed  his 
assistants.  And  in  a  lighter  vein,  his  choirboys,  for  whom  he 
made  each  one  his  little  signature  tunc  and  verse. 

Terry,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  no  modernist.  He  was  out 
of  touch  with  the  music  composed  by  modern  men  and  with 
the  ever-changing  idiom  of  modernity.  His  flair  for  discerning 
the  gold  in  the  dross  wras  almost  useless  to  him  in  this  region  of 
music;  that  inscrutable  and  mysterious  quahty  has  to  spring 
from  an  informed  mind  bent  to  its  task,  and  in  modern  music 
Terry  was  neither  informed  nor  really  willing  to  make  the 
effort.  He  liked  and  felt  a  kinship  with  the  music  of  Vaughan 
Williams  and  Bax,  Delius  and  Van  Dieren,  the  latter  more 
because  he  admired  the  man  than  understood  his  music, 
probably.  His  attitude  to  modern  English  composers  was 
much  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  musician 
they  were  and  the  course  they  pursued.  Certain  colours  in 
such  music  found  a  quick,  emotional  response  in  him,  but  he 
passed  over  the  whole  matter  of  modernism  to  the  younger 
generation,  whose  business,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  felt  it  to  be. 
He  was  interested  in  the  music  of  Holst,  his  friend,  because  he 
saw  in  it  the  modal  idiom  at  work  and  it  was  therefore  related 
to  his  own  field  of  medieval  music.  But  he  was  not  analytical, 
nor  critical,  of  the  new  composers  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
felt  a  new  spirit  stirring  in  music  but  its  technique  was  alien  to 
him.  If  the  emotional  response  was  not  there  he  was  deaf  to  it. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Terry,  for  all  his  youth  of  heart, 
should  have  been  incurious  about  the  music  of  youth,  because 
his  own  chosen  line  was  all-engrossing.  But  even  it  time  had 
allowed  for  a  study  of  new  music  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
still  have  passed  it  by.  He  was  uncertain  even  in  his  perception 
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of  the  ‘mystique’  conveyed  by  the  music  of  particular  com¬ 
posers.  An  assistant  of  his  at  Westminster,  Edward  Mitchell, 
was  a  considerable  exponent  of  the  piano  works  of  Scriabin, 
and  Terry  grew  by  this  association  to  have  a  great  liking  for  the 
composer.  The  little  work  Vers  La  Flamme  had  a  great  effect 
on  him  at  this  time.  But  later  he  came  to  feel  a  spiritual  dis¬ 
taste  for  Scriabin’s  music,  was  almost  afraid  of  it,  as  he  was 
afraid  of  the  note  of  cynicism  in  much  modern  art.  He  was, 
let  it  be  admitted,  out  of  key  altogether  with  this  kind  of 
modernity. 

At  heart  Terry  had  very  simple  Catholic  values,  and  certain 
not  usual  basic  verities  as  his  criterion  of  art.  By  this  standard, 
in  which  honesty  of  purpose  and  singularity  were  prime 
factors,  he  judged  everything  as  good  or  bad.  Lurking  doubts 
placed  the  thing  under  review  in  the  latter  category.  The 
infinite  ranges  of  grey  between  the  extremes  of  black  and  white 
troubled  him,  as  a  man  who  hated  always  any  kind  of  com¬ 
promise  with  life  or  art,  wrho  loved  the  clear-cut,  the  direct,  the 
right  or  wrong,  and  no  nonsense  about  it.  The  men  and 
women  that  he  cultivated  were  of  this  kind,  or  he  hoped  they 
were.  But  he  had  few  close  contacts,  and  the  many  passing 
acquaintances  who  instantly  hked  and  admired  him  left  him 
fundamentally  untouched,  though  he  responded  quickly  to 
genuineness  of  mind  and  character.  He  liked  people  in  the 
mass  immensely,  but  his  work  was  always  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  in  spite  of  his  apparent  gregariousness.  He  moved  through 
the  changing  crowd  of  friendly  associates  and  did  not  stay, 
though  he  would  have  felt  chilled  without  them,  without  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  there.  His  home  had  to  be  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  he  worked  and  to  which  he  returned  as  a 
tired  man;  and  though  he  was  far  from  exigeant  it  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  that  this  reposeful  background  was  not  provided, 
and  he  had  no  talent  for  grappling  with  the  irritating  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  domestic  life.  He  clung  to  his  devotion  to  his  daughter 
and  later  to  his  daughter’s  children,  but  the  spirit  of  detach¬ 
ment  was  latent  even  there,  and  when  he  wrote  home  from 
Australia  once  in  an  enlargement  of  spirit  ‘The  crowds  with 
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whom  I  have  to  mix  seem  to  get  more  like  shadows  (kind, 
gracious  and  friendly  shadows,  but  still — shadows)  and  leave 
me  with  an  interior  peace  such  as  I’ve  not  known  before  .  . 
it  was  an  expression  of  his  fundamental  independence  of 
human  contacts,  though  he  knew  it  would  be  understood  as  no 
failure  of  family  love. 

The  deep  strain  of  mysticism  in  Terry  was  apparent  to  his 
intimates  only  and  he  shrank  from  the  impact  of  cynicism  upon 
it.  He  had  acquired  a  chamcleon-like  superficial  reaction  to 
the  spiritual  colour  of  his  acquaintances  and  presented  the 
requisite  shade  with  instant  adaptability.  But  in  the  fullness  of 
life  he  was  increasingly  aware,  as  he  wrote  from  the  rush  and 
bustle  of  his  Australian  tour,  of  the  presence  of  that  needful 
interior  peace  that  would  soothe  his  wounds  and  make  him 
invulnerable.  ‘The  true  monk’,  he  liked  to  quote,  carries  his 
cell  about  with  him.’  When  he  died,  on  Easter  Sunday  of 
1938,  Death,  freeing  him  from  the  tangle  of  busy  affairs  in 
which  life  had  enmeshed  him,  found  him  at  peace  and  in  great¬ 
hearted  humility. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  MUSICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  JOURNALISTIC,  BY  R.  R.  TERRY 

1891.  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  Novello. 

1893.  Benedicite.  Hare  &  Co. 

1899.  Saviour,  again  to  Thy  Dear  Name.  Anthem,  No.  137  of  Anglican  Chair 
Series.  Office  of  The  Organist. 

1899.  Mass  for  Five  Voices,  by  William  Byrd,  ed.  Terry  and  Squire. 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

1901.  Our  Church  Music.  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

Benedictus  and  Christus  Factus  Est,  harmonized  on  their  traditional 
tones. 

1901.  Responses  for  Mass  and  Benediction,  as  sung  at  Downside  Abbey. 

1902.  Responses  for  Mass  and  Benediction,  as  sung  at  Downside  Abbey. 
Salvator  Mundi,  by  Dr.  J.  Blow,  ed.  Terry  (No.  35  of  Ould’s 
Cantiones  Sacrae).  Novello. 

1904.  Short  Mass  in  C.  Cary  &  Co. 

Mass  on  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus.  Cary  &  Co. 

Downside,  Motets.  A  collection  of  compositions  by  Masters  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Cary  &  Co.  (begun  in  1900). 

1905.  Downside  Masses.  A  collection  of  Masses  by  Masters  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Cary  &  Co. 

Second  Mass  of  J.  B.  van  Bree,  arr.  Terry.  Cary  &  Co. 

Benedictus  for  Holy  Week  and  Funerals,  harmonized  on  Tonus  Regalis. 
Cary  &  Co. 

1906.  Plain  Chant  Masses.  Cary  &  Co. 

1907.  Requiem  Mass.  Cary  &  Co. 

O  doctor  optime,  by  G.  B.  da  Palestrina,  ed.  Terry  (No.  54  of  Ould’s 
Cantiones  Sacrae). 

Lauda  Sion,  by  R.  Ozcoz  y  Calahorra,  ed.  Terry  (No.  46  of  Ould’s 
Cantiones  Sacrae). 

Ave  Maria,  by  Parsons,  ed.  Terry  (No.  55  of  Ould’s  Cantiones  Sacrae). 
Mass  of  S.  Bruno.  Cary  &  Co. 

Catholic  Church  Music.  Greening  &  Co. 

Bone  pastor,  by  M.  H.  Eslava,  ed.  Terry  (No.  48  of  Ould’s  Cantiones 
Sacrae). 
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1910.  O  vos  omnes,  by  S.  Duron,  ed.  Terry  (No.  58  of  Ould’s  Cantioues 
Sacrae ). 

Benediction  Service  (No.  59  of  Ould’s  Cantiones  Sacrae). 

1912.  Old  Rhymes  with  New  Tunes.  With  Gabriel  Pippct.  Longmans. 
Missa  Euge  Bone,  by  Tye,  ed.  Terry.  R.  and  T.  Washbourne. 
Westminster  Hymnal,  ed.  Terry.  R.  and  T.  Washbourne. 

Twelve  Christmas  Carols.  Curwen. 

1914.  O  arnica  mea,  by  T.  Morley,  ed.  Terry. 

Tu  es  Petrus.  Motet  for  soli,  choir  and  orchestra.  Cary  &  Co. 

1915.  Missa  de  Angelis.  ' 

1916.  Missa  pro  defunct  is. 

1918.  TeDeum. 

Asperges  me. 

Vidi  aquam. 

1919.  Liturgical  Masses,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan  with  R.  R.  Terry.  Curwen. 

1920.  Sacerdotes  Domini  from  Byrd’s  Gradualia  Liber  I,  ed.  Terry.  Clar¬ 
endon  Press. 

1921.  The  Shanty  Book,  Part  I.  Curwen. 

Tudor  Church  Music,  Vol.  I,  ed.  Terry,  E.  H.  Fellowes,  S.  Townsend 
Warner,  P.  C.  Buck,  A.  Ramsbotham.  Clarendon  Press  for  the 
Carnegie  U.K.  Trust. 

The  Angels  Sing  around  the  Stall  (carol).  Curwen. 

1923.  The  Leaves  be  Greene,  ‘Browning’  by  Byrd,  for  strings,  ed.  Terry. 
Curwen. 

Liturqical  Litanies  B.V.M.,  2  books.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne. 
Old  Christmas  Carols  (in  progress).  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne. 
On  the  Road  to  Bethlehem  (carol).  Curwen. 

In  nomine,  by  O.  Parsley,  ed.  Terry  for  four  strings.  Curwen. 

In  nomine,  by  R.  Parsons,  ed.  Terry  for  strings.  Curwen. 

Richard  dc  Castrc’s  Prayer  to  Jesus  (carol).  Curwen. 

1924.  The  Wild  Rose  (Choruses  for  Equal  Voices,  No.  1649).  Curwen. 
Thanksgiving  (Choruses  for  Equal  Voices,  No.  1650).  Curwen. 
Beware  (part-song).  Curwen. 

Three  Cradle  Songs.  Curwen. 

1925.  Almaine,  by  R.  Dcring,  ed.  Terry  (for  strings).  Curwen. 

Almaine,  by  T.  Ford,  ed.  Terry  (for  three  strings).  Curwen. 

More  Old  Rhymes.  With  Gabriel  Pippct.  Longmans. 

Almaine  for  Three  Strings,  by  W.  Cranford,  ed.  Icrry.  Curwen. 


-  Juxta  editioncm  Vaticanam.  J.  and  W.  Chester. 
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1927.  Hymns  of  Western  Europe,  ed.  H.  Walford  Davies,  W.  Henry  Hadow 
and  R.  R.  Terry.  Humphrey  Milford. 

On  Music’s  Borders.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  Shanty  Book,  Part  II.  Curwen. 

Still  More  Old  Rhymes.  With  Gabriel  Pippet.  Longmans. 

1929.  A  Forgotten  Psalter,  and  Other  Essays.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Good  Day,  Sir  Christmas  (carol  from  Selden  MS.).  Curwen. 

Cradle  Song  of  the  Infant  Jesus  (carol).  Curwen. 

1931.  The  Music  of  the  Roman  Rite.  Burns,  Oates,  &  Co. 

Salt  Sea  Ballads.  Curwen. 

Polyphonic  Motets,  ed.  Terry.  Cary  &  Co. 

Ave  Regina,  by  A.  Lotti.  No.  19. 

Ave  Maria,  by  J.  Arcadelt.  No.  20. 

Cantate  Domino,  by  G.  O.  Pitoni.  No.  24. 

Bead  esds,  byj.  Haendl.  No.  25. 

Gloria  et  Honori,  by  G.  Giorgi.  No.  26. 

Veritas  mea,  by  F.  Foggia.  No.  27. 

Sacerdos  et  pontifex,  by  A.  Gabrieli.  No.  28. 

Diffusa  est  gratia,  by  G.  M.  Nanino.  No.  29. 

Bone  pastor,  by  G.  B.  da  Palestrina.  No.  44. 

Dixit  Maria,  by  H.  C.  Hasler.  No.  60. 

Venite  comedite,  from  Byrd’s  Gradualia,  Lib.  II.  No.  23. 

Verhum  supernum  prodiens ,  by  T.  Tallis.  No.  65. 

Rorate  coeli,  by  Tye.  No.  63. 

Si  ambulem  in  medio,  by  Tye.  No.  64. 

Ave  Maria,  by  C.  Verdonck.  No.  66. 

Ave  Maria,  by  T.  C.  de  Vittoria.  No.  21. 

1932.  Gilbert  and  Sandys  Christmas  Carols,  with  six  collateral  tunes.  Burns, 
Oates,  and  Washbourne. 

Sweet  was  the  Song  the  Vergine  Sang  (W.  Ballet’s  Lute  Book  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin).  Curwen. 

Medieval  Carol  Book  from  MSS.  in  Bodleian  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne. 

Calvin  s  First  Psalter,  1539,  ed.  with  critical  notes  and  modal  har¬ 
monies.  Ernest  Benn. 

Two  Hundred  Folk  Carols.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne. 

Complete  Benediction  Book  for  Choirs.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne. 
Missa  infest.  B.  V.M.,  ‘Cum jubilo’,  ed.  Terry.  Chester. 
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1934.  Novello’s  Series  of  Tudor  Motets,  ed.  Terry: 

From  Byrd’s  Gradualia,  Lib.  I: 

Lumen  ad  revelationem. 

O  sacrum  convivium. 

Senex  puerum  portabat. 

From  Byrd’s  Gradualia,  Lib.  II : 

Alleluia  cognoverunt  discipuli. 

Confirma  hoc  deus. 

Dies  sanctificatus. 

O  quam  suavis  est. 

Surge  illuminare. 

Terra  tremuit. 

Tui  sunt  coeli. 

From  Byrd’s  Sacrarum  Cantionum,  Lib.  I: 

Laetentur  coeli. 

From  Byrd’s  Sacrarum  Cantionum,  Lib.  II: 

Haec  dies. 

From  R.  Dering’s  Cantica  Sacra  senis  vocihus: 

Quern  vidistis  pastores. 

From  T.  Morley’s  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction: 

Agnus  Dei. 

Domine  fac  meus. 

Eheu  sustulerunt  Dominus. 

Gloria  Patri,  by  T.  Tallis. 

Te  lucis  ante  terminum,  by  T.  Tallis. 

Alleluia  conftemini,  by  John  Shepherd. 

Cantantibus  organis,  by  P.  Philips. 

Contribution  to  Cecil  Gray’s  Peter  Warlock. 

Voodooism  in  Music.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbournc. 

1935.  Mass  for  Fine  Voices,  by  Byrd,  ed.  Terry.  Curwen. 

The  Scottish  Psalter  of  1635.  Novcllo. 

1937.  Canzonette  a  Quattro  voci,  by  R.  Dering,  ed.  Terry.  Universal 
Edition. 

1938.  Benediction  Choir  Book.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbournc. 
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